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8 ſoon as Charles found himſelf in a — A. c. 1449, 

A tion to renew the war, he, in the name of Theprogets 
the duke of Bretagne, ſurpriſed the caſtle of gti 
Couches, and Pont-de-PArche in Normandy, Ger- — 
bay in the Beauvoiſis, Cognac and St. Maigrin in 
Guienne. The Engliſh complained of the violation 
of the truce ; but were given to underſtand, theſe 
were acts of repriſal on account of Fougeres. Thus 
the war recommenced, at a time when the duke of 
Somerſet was altogether unprovided with troops to 
defend the Engliſh poſſeſſions; ſo that the field was = 
left free for Charles to extend his conqueſts. His | 
Principal aim was to reduce Normandy to his obe- f 
dience: for which purpoſe he had prepared four . 
different armies, one of which he headed in perſon; 
the command of another he beſtowed upon the 
count de Dunois, lately created count of Longue- | 
B 2 ville; 
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4 # HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

A. &, 1449, ville; the duke of Alengon conducted the third; 
and the duke of Brittany commanded the fourth, 
totally compoſed of his own forces. All the places 

| in Normandy were ill provided with garriſons and 

g | ammunicion, and the majority of the governors 

| | confiding in the truce, had repaired to England; 

ſo that Charles met with very little oppoſition in 
ſubduing the province. Many places ſurrendered 
at ſight of the French army. In ſome towns the 
inhabitants expelled the Engliſn garriſons; others 
were ſold by their commanders. None of them 
made any reſiſtance but Pont audemer, and Cha- 
teau-gaillard; in a word, before the end of the 
campaign, Charles was in a condition to beſiege the 


capital of Rouen, which was inveſted on the eighth 
day of October. | 


He takes e did not think it neceſſary to undertake the 
—_ * ſiege in form, becauſe he knew that the duke of 


Vu bole pro- Somerſet and the earl of Shrewſbury, who com- 
. manded the garriſon, which did not exceed three 
thouſand men, would not be able to defend the 

place againſt the inhabitants; for he carried on a 
correſpondence with the townſmen, and they aſſur- 

ed him that they would take arms in his favour. 

On the firſt day of the ſiege, the count of Dunois 

was on the point of being introduced with three 

hundred men, when Shrewſbury chancing to come 

up, had the good fortune to repulſe the detachment. 

This miſcarriage did not alter the reſolution of the 
inhabitants, who, on the nineteenth day of October, 

'roſe as one man, and opened the gates to the be- 

ſiegers. All the regent could do, was to ſtation 

the garriſon at the principal poſts of the city, from 

which, however, they were ſoon diſlodged. Somer- 

ſet and Shrewſbury retreated to the palace with 

eight hundred men; but, as they foreſaw-their pro- 

viſion would ſoon fail, the duke demanded a parley 

| wich king Charles, This being granted, he offered 
4 o 
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to retire; on honourable conditions; but the king * c. 1449. 
inſiſted upon his ſurrendering; at diſcretion, unleſs 
he had a mind to treat for the reft of Normandy 
that remained in the hands of che Engliſn. Thus 
repulſed, the duke retired to the palace, which he 
defended twelve days; at the expiration of which 
he ſaw himſelf obliged to capitulate, on condition 
of leaving all his artillery, paying fifty thou- 
ſand crowns of gold, and, reſtoring to the French 
king Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, Tancarville, 
Montrevilliers, and Harfleur. The earl of Shrewſ- 
bury remained as hoſtage for the performance of 
hell articles; and the Engliſh garriſon marched 
out of Rouen, which Charles entered in triumph 
on the nineteenth day of November. As the 
vernor of Harfleur did not think himſelf obliged 
to ſubmit to the capitulation, the count de Longue- 
ville was detached with the army to form the ſiege 
of that place, which ſurrendered about the begin- 
ning of January. Although Charles had a right 
to detain the earl of Shrewsbury, as the capitula- 
tion of Rouen had not been obſerved by the Eng- 
liſh, he, in token of eſteem for the earl's character, 
releaſed him without ranſom. During theſe tran- 
ſactions, the count de Foix, who commanded for 
Charles in Guienne, reduced the caſtle of Mauleon, | 
which was ſituated on a rock, and deemed» almoſt | 
impregnable; and thus ended the firſt campaign, NA 4. | 
fo fatal to the Engliſh intereſt.” . „% Ch. VIL 
Theſe diſaſters were the more ſeverely felt at the , C. go. 
court of England, as they were followed by a Murmur 
rebellion in Ireland, which hindred the miniſtry sand the 
from ſending the ' neceſſary ſupplies to France. the duke of 
Nevertheleſs, the queen and the duke of Suffolk fins. 
hoped to derive ſome advantage from that inſur- 
rection. They ſeized this opportunity of removing 
the duke of York, on pretence of creating him 
es ES 0 governor 
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8 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. c. 2450. governor of Ireland, where they thought he would 


iſh. But he baffled their expectation; and, by 
kis obliging and infinuating manners, not only ap- 
9 15 the commotion, without drawing his ſword, 
t even engaged the people of that country in his 
intereſt, to which they continued firmly attached in 
the ſequel. The loſs of Normandy in one cam- 
paign, after ſo much blood and treaſure had been 
expended in the conqueſt of that province, together 
with the rapid progreſs of Charles in other parts of 
France, began to produce a violent fermentation 
in the impatient humour of the Engliſh. The 
whole kingdom reſounded with complaints againſt 
the duke of Suffolk, who was publicly reproached 
with having betrayed the ſtate, and co- operated 
with the queen in favour of the French monarch. 
The council conſiſted wholly of their creatures, 
who likewiſe filled all the poſts of dignity and pro- 
fir: The duke of Somerſet, who had contracted for 
the defence of Normandy, was accuſed of having 
miſapplied the money payed for that ſervice. A 
numerous body of men at arms having been raiſed 
by Humphrey duke of Buckingham, on condition 
that they ſhould receive a whole year's pay advance; 
the treaſurer refuſed to comply with the terms of 
the contract, and the duke returning to court from 
the fea-ſide, when they were ready ro embark, re- 
ſigned his commiſſion, ſaying publicly to the king, 
Sir, take heed of your government; you are 
«© miſled by traitors: and if 1 had landed in Nor- 
„ mandy with your forces, I am perſuaded we 
« ſhould have been ſold to the enemy.” Suffolk 
being preſent, and ſuppoſing this declaration aimed 
at him, was fo incenſed that he drew his dagger, 
and would have ſlain Humphrey, had not ghe-by- 
ders 3 "nay Fhis infolent behaviour, in the 
royal preſence, rouſed even the indignation of 
Henry, who could ſcarce be diſſuaded from ſend- 


ing 
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ing him to the Tower; and it ſerved to complete 4. e. 145% 
the averſion of the nobility and people, who not 
only exclaimed againſt the queen and him in all 
public places; but alſo publiſhed a great number of 
4ibels, affixing them to the doors of churehes, and 
every remarkable place in the city of London:-  * 
© Tho” this was a very dangerous conjuncture for Who is im- 
the miniſtry to call a parliament, che necefſities of pe. 
the crown were ſo urgent, that they had been mons. 
obliged to ſummon one in November of the pre- 
ceding year. But it proved very backward in the 
article of ſupply, and ſeemed ftrongly difpoſed to 
proſeeute the duke of Suffolk. It had been for 
theſe reaſons prorogued from Weftminſter to Loni - 
don; and, during this interval, the city was filled 
with tumult and confuſion. The populace mur - 
dered Adam Molyns biſhop of Chicheſter, who had 
been concerned in the ceffion of Le Maine; and that 
prelate, in his laſt moments, charged Suffolk with 
having boaſted in the council, of his great influence 
at the French court. When the parliament met after 
this adjournment, the duke thinking it was incum- 
bent on him to vindicate his — in this par- 
ticular, harrangued both houſes, in a ſpeech con- 
taining an enumeration of the ſervices of himfelf 
and his family, and a vehement profeſſion of his 
loyalty; and he concluded with defying all the 
world to prove him guilty of diſloyalty or miſcon- 
duct. The commons, far from being intimidated 
by this declaration, petitioned the crown that Suffolk 
might be committed to ward, according to law, 
until he ſhould clear himſelf of the crimes charged 
upon him by common fame and report. The judges 
being conſulted on the nature of this petition; were 
of opinion, that as no ſpecial matter of ſlander or 
infamy was declared, he ſhould not be committed. 
The commons, informed of this deciſion, repre- 
ſented next day a ſpecial matter of report; namely, 
B 4 that 
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4. e. 1450. that the realm of England would be fold to France: 
and that preparations were making in that kingdom 
for an invaſion, by contrivance of the duke ot Suf- 
folk, who had fortified Wallingford-caſtle, to ſerve 
as a place of refuge. On the ſeventh day of F ebru· 
ary, the commons, by their ſpeaker, impeached Suf- 

folk of divers articles of treaſon, contained in a 
1 bill delivered to the chancellor, importing, That 
i he had conſulted with the count of Dunois, Ber- 
trand de Preſſigny, and W. Couſinat, the king's 

enemies, adviſing them to incite the French king 

to invade England, depoſe Henry, and raiſe to 

the throne his ſon John de la Pole, who, by marry- 

ing Margaret, daughter and heir to John late duke 

of Somerſet, might claim the crown in her right, as 

next heir to Henry, who had no iſſue: That he 

had received money and promiſes from the duke of 

Orleans, to perſuade the king to conſent to his en- 
largement, that he might aſſiſt Charles in the re# 

covery of France: That, by his inſtigation, the 

duke of Orleans had prevailed upon the French 

king to violate the truce, and renew the war in 
Normandy : That he had, without ſufficient power, 
engaged for the ceſſion of Le Maine; and, after 

his return, executed that engagement, which was 

the cauſe of Normandy's being loſt to the Eng- 

liſh nation : That he had diſcovered the ſecrets of 

the king's council to the count de Dunois, and 

} other French ambaſſadors: That he had made 

þ them acquainted with the ſtate of all the French 

il fortreſſes belonging to the Engliſh in France; diſ- 

| covered the ſecret inſtructions of the Engliſh en- 

voys ſent to treat of a peace between the two 
crowns ; boaſted of his credit with Charles; re- 
ceived bribes from the enemy, for hindering rein- 
forcements from being ſent to the continent; and 
in the truce which he concluded, not only neglect- 
ed comprehending the king of Arragon, the old 
ally of England, but included the duke of Bre- 

tagne 
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tagne as ally of France; a circumſtance which had 4 © 145% 
detached that prince intirely from the intereſt of 
+ the Engli nn. | ARE 
This bill of articles was preſented to Henry, who 4 nne 
had already ordered Suffolk to be committed; and jreferea 
nothing more was done in this affair till the ſeventh aint bim. 
day of March, when the lords agreed, that the duke 
ſhould be called to his anſwer. In two days after 
this. teſolution, ſome of the lords going to the houſe 
of commons, were preſented with ſeventeen new ar- 
ticles againſt the duke of Suffolk, to be delivered to 
his majeſty. Theſe amounted only to miſdemea- 
nors; charging him with having, in quality of a 
privy. counſellor, adviſed the king to make ſuch 
laviſh grants of the cron lands, that a ſufficiency 
was not left to defray the expences of the houſhold : 
with having procured grants of privileges and fran- 
chiſes, to obſtruct the execution of the laws, and 
ſcreen offenders from juſtice: with having pro- 
cured for the Captal de Buche his ſon-in-law, the 
earldom of Kendal, and lands in Guienne to the 
value of a thouſand pounds a year, violently taken 
from the lawful poſſeſſors; with having adviſed 
grants of caſtles and lordſhips in Guienne, ſo as 
to weaken the power of the crown in that country: 
with having maintained an intelligence in France, 
touching the treaty between England and the count 
of Armagnac; by which means that negotiation 
was rendered ineffectual, the count ruined, and the 
Gaſcon lords were oppreſſed, until they ſubmitted 
to the French government: with having procured 
offices and commands in France and Normandy, | 
for unworthy perſons : with having been the means 9 
of granting a toll on wine and merchandize brought 
down the Seine, to Peter de Breze, an enemy to . 
the Engliſh nation : with having procured a grant 
of Evreux, Longueville, and other ſignories in 
Normandy, for the count of Dunois, Previgny, and 
| the 
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ll a. C. 145% the ſaid Breze; grants, in conſequence of vhich, the 
great towns were taken without reſiſtance : with 
having brought the French ambaſſadors to a pri- 
vate conference with Henry, in which he agreed to 
1 a perſonal convention with Charles, and other ar- 
| ticles ſtipulated without the conſent or knowledge 
1 of the privy council: with having miſapplied and 
embezzled ſubſidies: with having given away con- 
al fiderable ſums of the public money to the queen of 
8 France, and the miniſters of Charles : with having 
4 ſhared between himſelf and his adherents, fixty 
|| thouſand pounds, being the produce of ſubſidies 
1 | left in the exchequer by the lord Sudely, when he 
' reſigned his poſt and treafurer: with having pro- 
1 cured for himſelf a grant of the county of Pem- 
|| | broke, the reverſion of Haverfordweſt, and other 
4 caſtles in Wales, together with the wardſhip and 
| marriage of Margaret, davghter of John duke of 
= - Somerſet: with having embezzled the bonds of 
| the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and other perſons bound 
4 for the ranſom of the duke of Orleans : with hav- 
ing likewiſe embezzled writs, perverted Juſtice, 
maintained bad cauſes, and impaired the antient 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between the crown of England 
and the princes of the empire. 
His baniſh- The duke of Suffolk having received a copy of 
ment and theſe articles, was commi to a tower in the 
royal palace of Weſtminſter; from whence being 
brought before the lords on the thirteenth day of 
March, to give in his anſwer, he kneeled down 
and declared the eight articles of high treaſon to 
be falſe and malicious. He obſerved, that the firſt; 
[14 relating to Margaret, could not poſſibly be true, 
fi fince ſhe was nor the next heir of the crown by 
: law; and, he appealed to ſeveral lords, to vouch 
for his deſign of marrying his ſon to the duke of 
Warwick's daughter. With reſpe& to the other 
articles, he referred to acts of council and parlia- 
| 3 ; ment 
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H EN RT M.“. i 
ment for his juſtification; and affirmed, that the ©1459” 
biſhop of Chicheſter had miſrepreſented the words 
ſpoken by him in the Star- chamber. On the ſeven- 
teenth day of March, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral were aſſembled in the king's chamber Suf- 
fold being brought before them, kneeled down; 
and the chancellor aſking, what he had to fay in 
his own defence, he again proteſted he was inno- 
cent, affirmed: the articles to be falſe, and ſubmit- 
ted himſelf to the king's pleaſure. Then the chan- 
cellor gave him to underſtand, that his majeſty did 
not hold him convicted on the firft bill of articles of 
high treaſon; and, as to the ſecond, charging him 
with miſprifions or miſdemeanors, the king, by vir- 
tue of his ſubmiſſion, out of his own motion, and not 
by way of judgment, baniſhed him the realm for 
the term of five years, during which, he ſhould not 
abide in France, or any country under the French 
dominion; nor ſhould he by word, deed, or writ- 
ing, by himſelf, or his adherents, ſhew malice to 
the commons in parliament. At the ſame time, the 
lords joined the viſcount Beaumont, in a proteſt, 
that this ſentence was not the reſult of their ad- 
vice, but, purely the king's own act, which ſhould 
not at all derogate from their liberties in the cafe 
of peerage. The duke of Suffolk bore his ſentence got., p.1; 
without repining ; becauſe, he ſaw it was the only 

. expedient that could have been uſed for ſaving 
him from the fury of the incenſed people. He 
therefore embarked for France; but, the veſſel being 
ſearched in her paſſage, by one Nicholas, captain of 
an Engliſh cruiſer, the unfortunate duke was dif- 
covered, and inſtantly beheaded without form of 
proceſs. - His body being thrown upon the 'ſands 
near Dover, was taken up and interred in the-col- ,  _ 
legiate church of Wingfield in Suffolk. „H. VI. 
The death of this nobleman was the prelude to a 
great many popular commotions. John Ayought 
ſhop 
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biſhop of Sarum, was murdered in Wiltſhire, Tho- 
mas Thany, a fuller, attempted to raiſe an inſurree- 
tion in Kent, but was taken and executed at Can- 
terbury. The whole nation was now in a ferment 
and nothing was heard but complaints and menaces 


againſt the queen and miniſtry. The duke of York, 


who ſtill remained in Ireland, being by Suffolk's 
fate freed from a powerful antagoniſt, reſolved to 
improve the popular diſcontent for his own advan- 
tage; but, before he would perſonally appear in 
ſupport of his pretenſions, he thought it would be 
neceſſary to prepare the nation for his deſign, by 
exciting their affection for the houſe of Mortimer. 
For this, purpole, he employed an Iriſhman, called 
John Cade, who had ſerved under him as a ſoldier 
in France, to raiſe a ſedition in England in favour 
of the family of March, that their title, which had 
lain dormant ſo long, might once more attract the 
attention of the public. Cade, who was a man of 
undaunted reſolution, great cunning, and ſome diſ- 
cernment, being properly inſtructed by the. duke's 
agents, aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, pre- 
tending to be ſon of Sir John Mortimer, who was 
beheaded for treaſon in the laſt reign ; and, repairing 
to the county of Kent, in which the duke of York 
had a great number of partiſans, he aſſembled a 
ſtrong body of malcontents, on pretence of reform- 
ing the government and ealing the people of their 
taxes. The number of his followers increaſed in a 
few days to ſuch a degree, that he thought himſelt 
in a condition to execute his ſcheme ; and approach- 
ing London, encamped on Blackheath. The king 
being informed of this commotion, ſent a mel: 
ſage to demand the cauſe of their aſſembling in 
arms; and, Cade anſwered, in the name of the 
community, that they had no intention to hurt the 
perſon, of his majeſty ; but, their deſign was to ad- 
dreſs the parliament, that evil miniſters might be 
| ; brought 


HE NAT VI.“ 13 
brought to condign puniſhment, and the people be “. C. 1450. 
allowed to live more happily than they had lived 
ſince the beginning of Suffoſk's miniſtry. They 
accordingly preſented two addreſſes to parliament, 
explaining the grievances of the nation; and, 
among other things, demanded that the duke of 
Somerſet ſhould be puniſhed for the loſs of Nor- 
mandy; and,; that the king's council might be 
compoſed of the princes of the blood, and other 
wiſe and worthy perſons; not by vicious wretches, 
void of virtue and capacity. Theſe petitions being 
| communicated to the king,” the council deemed 

them ſeditious; and reſolved to ſuppreſs the inſur- 
rection by force of arms. Henry, having aſſem- 
bled a body of fifteen thouſand men, marched at 
their head towards Blackheath. At his a 
Cade retired,” as if he had been afraid of an engage - 
ment, and lay in ambuſh in a wood, not doubtin 
but that he ſhould be purſued by the king's whole 
army; but, Henry believing they were totally 
diſperſed, returned towards London, after having 
ſent a detachment in purſuit of the fugitives, under 
the command of the lord Strafford, who falling in- 
to the ambuſcade, was cut in pieces with all his 
followers. ©' Cade, immediately after this action, 
began his march to London, while the king and 
eourt leaving a garriſon in the Tower, commanded 
by the lord Scales, retired with precipitation to the 
caſtle of Kenilworth. The city of London, intimi- 
dated by the ſucceſs of the infurgents, opened its 
gates at their approach; and, Cade entered in 
8 triumph, at the head of his forces, which had been 
conſiderably increaſed ſince his late advantage? But, 
he forbade his followers, on the moſt ſevere penal- 
10 ties, to commit the leaſt diſorder, or give any cauſe 
of complaint to the inhabitants. Next day, being 
informed that the treaſurer, lord Say, was in the 
K city, he eauſed him to be apprehended and be- 
headed, 
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A. £.4459. headed, without any form of trial; and, in the 
evening retired to the Borough of Southwark. For 
ſome days, he continued the practice of entering 
the city in the morning, and quitting it at night, 
that he might not give umbrage to the burghers, 
with whom he lived, at firſt in very good under- 
ſtanding. But, at length, the inſurgents having 

1 plundered ſome houſes, and committed other out- 

ö rages, Cade, one morning, found the of the 

yl bridge ſhut and ſecured againſt him. Endeavour- 

ing to force his way, an engagement enſued between 
the rebels and citizens, which laſted all day, and 
was not interrupted until the combants could ſee 
no longer to fight. The archbiſhop of Canter- 
.bury, and the chancellor, who had taken refuge 
4 — Tower, being informed by their emiſſaries of 
the diſpoſition of the inſurgents, who were diſ- 
heartened by this check, and heartily tired of re- 
bellion, drew up an act of amneſty, confirmed by 
the ſanction of the great ſeal, and found means to 

Po by night in the Borough of Southwark. 

be effect of this expedient was ſo ſudden and ſut- 
priſing, that by day- break, Cade ſaw himſelf aban- 
doned by the greater number of his followers, and 
retreated to Rocheſter, where the reſt of them diſ- 

perſed, notwithſtanding all his remonſtrances and 
artſy] ſpeeches, in which he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them, that the pardon was ineffectual, with- 
out the authority of parliament. Thus deſerted, 
Cade was obliged to fly alone into the wolds of 
Kent; and a price being ſet upon his head by pro- 
clamation, he was diſcovered, and ſlain by Alexan- 

Fabian. der Eden, who ſor this ſervice was recompenced 

air with the government of Dover caſtle. - _ 

Ti Piech While the peace of England was interrupted by 

king expels This inſurrection, the war continued in France; but, 

the Evelih fill xo the diſadvantage of the Engliſh. The queen 


from Nor- 


mandy and perceiving. chat che diſſatis faction of the people 


Ouienne. p ro- 
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proceeded, in a great meaſure from the misfortunes 4. C. 245 
of the- Engliſh arms in that kingdom, had made an 
effort to retrieve her credit, by tending a reinforce- 
ment of four thouſand men, under the command 
of Sir Thomas Kyrle, who landed at Cherbourg in 
Normandy ; and proceeded for Caen, where. the 
duke at that time reſided. In his march be was 
joined by ſeyeral;. ſmall detachments from, Engliſh 
garriſons. in that, neighbourhood, and took Valog- 
nes, after a fiege of three weeks. The conſtabſe 
of Richemont informed of- theſe operations, aſſem- 
bled 'a body of ſeven thouſand men, and poſted 
himſelf at Fourmigni, to intercept the Engliſh in 
their route, Kyrle, cho greatly inferior in number, 
attacked them without heſitation ; but, after an 
obſtinate engagement, his troops were . defeated, 
and he himſelf remained in the hands of the enemy. 
This reinforcement being deſtroyed, the duke of 
Somerſet was obliged to keep within the walls of 
Caen, and ſee the French extend their conqueſts 
without oppoſition. The towns of ,Vere, Bayeux, 
St. Sauveur le Vicomte, Valognes, Avranches, and 
Tombelaine, ſurrendered almoſt without reſiſtance: 
| and, upon the ſeventh day of June, the city f 
| Caen was inveſted, The garriſon conſiſted of four 
| thouſand men inured to ſervice; but, the dukg. 
| capitulated to ſutrender the place, if not relieved 
by the firſt day of July, on condition, that the gar- 
riſon ſhould be at liberty to retire with their effects 
to England. Falaiſe being inveſted at the ſame time, 
Sir Andrew Trollop, ho commanded the garriſon 
conſiſting of fifteen hundred men, capitulated on 
the ſame conditions; and the reduction of Cher- 
bourg, the garriſon of which ſubmitted on the 
twelfth day of Auguſt, finiſhed the intire conqueſt 
of Normandy. In the month of September, the 
count de Dunois was ſent with a detachment into 
 Guienne; where he reduced Bergerac, Jenſac, Mont- 


ferrand, 
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4. c. 1450. ferrand, St. Foy, and Chalais, before the end of 
the campaign. In May he took the field again; 
and in che courſe of that month took Montguyon, 

Blay, Bourg, Fronſac, Libourne, and Caſtillon in 
Perigord: and Bourdeaux was ſurrendered hy ca- 
pitulation, becauſe not relieved before Midſummer. 

F This was the cafe with all the places in that neigh- 

j bourhood. Dax was reduced by the counts of Foix 

and Armagnac, the lord of Albret, and other Gaſ- 

con barons; and Bayonne, which was blocked up 

by fea and land, ſubmitted on the twenty-ſixth day 

of Auguſt. Thus, the whole province of Guienne 

fell under the dominion of Charles, after it had 

been” united three hundred years to the crown 

of _— The towns were well affected to the 

Engliſh government; but, the great lords, tempted 

with the hope of preferment at the court of France, 

co- operated with the efforts of Charles, in wreſting 

this — 7. king of England, who was 

now diſpoſſeſſed of every foot of land Which his 

Hin. e Anceſtors had acquired in France, except Calais and 
Charles VII. its dependencies. Na * N n n fy is Wi 4 

The duke of - When the duke of Somerſet returned to Eng- 

committed land, the parliament was fitting; and the outery 

cothe againſt him was ſo loud and univerſal, that the 

commons could not help taking ſome notice of his 

conduct. They accordingly preſented an addreſs to 

his majeſty, deſiring, that the regent might be com- 

mitted to the Tower, until his behaviour in France 

| | could be properly examined. Henry did not think 

; it prudent to refuſe the requeſt of the commons at 

ſuch a juncture; and the populace were ſo tranſported 

with joy at the news of the duke's commitment, 
that they went immediately to his houſe, which they 
pillaged: and, notwithſtanding'a proclamation iſſued 
to diſperſe them, continued in a body, doing abun- 
dance of miſchief, until ſome of their leaders were 
apprehended, and hanged in terrorem. The com- 

1 mons 
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mons then petitioned Henry, to remove from his 4. C. 145% 
preſence Edmund duke of Somerſet, Alice dutcheſs 
dowager of Suffolk, William Bothe biſhop of Cheſ- 
ter, John Sutton, lord Dudley, and others; but, 
Henry amuſed them with an equivocal anſwer. 
Then they brought in an act of attainder for cor- 
rupting the blood, and confiſcating the lands ol 
the late duke of Suffolk; but, this act was re- 
jected by the king: and the humour of the com- 
mons growing every day more and mote A 
the parliament was diſſolved, without having granted 
any ſupply. Immediately after their ſeparation, the rot, Pal; 
duke of Somerſet was releaſed, and ſucceeded | 
Suffolk in the miniſtry, as well as in the queen's 
fon ©”; 7 fri | 

The court was now involved in great perplexity 4. C. 1451; 
and uneaſineſs about the duke of York, who was mega of 
ſuppoſed to have excited the late inſurrection, and york, 
to be employed in hatching other more dangerous 
ſchemes againſt the government. The ſudden death 
of Cade had prevented any confeſſion, of which 
they might have taken the advantage to the preju- 
dice of Richard, whom they could not now arreſt 
without incurring the imputation of injuſtice ; but, 
as they were apprehenſive of his raiſing an army 
in Ireland, to ſupport his title to the crown, the 
king iſſued orders to the ſheriffs of Wales, Shrop- 
ſhire, and Cheſhire, to aſſemble each his different 
poſſe, and oppoſe his landing. This was a very 
impolitic precaution,- as it not only publiſhed his 
apprehenſion of the duke of York, which it wag 
his intereſt to conceal ; but, it alarmed the duke 
ſo as to put him on his guard, and furniſhed hini 
with a plauſible pretext to take arms in his own de- 
fence. As the duke had not yet formed any di- 
geſted project, nor taken the leaſt ſtep that could 
be conſtrued into a miſdemeanour, he wrote a letter 
to Henry, complaining of his ſuſpicion as injurious 

Ne. 41. C and 
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and fortune. He received a mild anſwer from the 
king, who promiſed, that he ſhould have ſatisfac- 
tion; but in the mean time the orders were not re- 
called. Tho Cade's enterprize had not ſucceeded, 
the duke of York did not fail to reap conſiderable 
advantages from that inſurrection. The great num - 
ber of people who joined or favoured that cauſe, 
plainly demonſtrated, that the nation was fullof mal- 
contents; and, that the title of the houſe of March 
was ſtill remembered with regard. He conceived 
freſh hopes from theſe conſiderations ; believing, 
that if the very name of a perſon belonging to that 
family had armed ſuch a number in his'cauſe, he 


who was a prince of the blood royal, and the law- 


ful repreſentative of Mortimer, could not fail to 
raiſe the better part of the kingdom in ſupport of 


his prerenſions. That he might not, however, ruin 


his project by too much precipitation, he reſolved 
to conſult his friends, before he would engage in 
an enterprize of ſuch moment; and, when the term 
of his government in Ireland was expired, he em- 
barked for England, in order to confer with them 
upon this ſubje&, Notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of the ſheriffs, he landed without oppoſition, and 
repaired to London, where his adherents waited for 
him with impatience. The principal of theſe were, 
John Mowbray duke of Norfolk; Richard Nevil 
earl of Saliſbury, in right of his wife, daughter 
to him who was ſlain at the ſiege of Orleans; his 
fon Richard Nevil, afterwards earl of Warwick, 
by his marriage with Anne Beauchamp, daughter of 
that ear] who died in France ; Thomas Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, the ſon-in-law of the duke of 
Somerſet; and Edward Brook, baron of Cobham. 


The duke of The court being on a progreſs to the weſtern 


York retires - . 


to Wales, 


counties, theſe confederates had an opportunity of 
concerting their meaſures without moleſtation z and 


the 
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the feſult of their conferences was, that the duke . C. 345" 


of York ſhould retire to Wales, where the houſe of 
March had always great influence; and fecure the 
aſſiſtance of his friends, in fuch manner, that h2 


' ſhould be able to aſſemble an army at pleaſure. 
Theſe previous ſteps being taken, he ſhould write 


to the king, informing him of the diſcontents of 


the people; and, deſiring that juſtice might be done 
upon the duke of Somerſet, - According to this re- 
ſolution, he retired ; and having ſecured the people 
of Wales in his intereſt, wrote a remonſtrance to 
Henry, importing, that the whole kingdom was 
dif tea at his conduct in countenaneing traitors z 
and, that he could not help taking the liberty of 
adviſing: him to prevent the fatal conſequences of 
8 diſſatisfaction. He exhorted him to bring 

elinquents to juſtice; and in particular, to give 
up the duke of Somerſet, who, tho? accuſed by the 
houſe of commons, had been ſet at liberty, and re- 
eſtabliſhed in his majeſty's favour, without having 
undergone the leaſt examination; and, in caſe the 
kin Poul be diſpoſed to grant that ſatisfaction 
to the people, he offered to aſſiſt him with all his 
mo in the execution of ſuch a laudable deſign. 
The court eaſily perceived, that he wanted no more 
than a pretence for revolting; and, as they were 
reſolved, that the odium ofa rapture ſhould not 
lie with them, the king favoured him with a civil 
anſwer, in which he affured him, that he had laid 
down a reſolution to reform the abuſes of his go- 
vernment ; for which purpoſe, he was determined 
to chooſe a certain number of wiſe and virtuous 
counſellors, among whom the duke of York ſhould 
be one of the firſt ; that no traitor ſhould be coun- 
tenanced, or even pals with impunity ; but, the 
puniſhment of ſuch delinquents being an affair of 
great conſequence, required the moſt mature deli- 
beration: as to the duke of Somerſet, in particular, 
: e | he 
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et. he-ſhould be brought to anſwer any accuſations laid 


Se#©'54n- to his charge in a legal manner. 


4. c. 1452. : This was ſuch an inſtance of condeſcenſion, as 

The duke of deprived the duke of York of all pretence of taking 
oa up arms. Nevertheleſs, as he had prepared an army, 
20 army to and looked upon this ſnew of moderation as a lure 


Brencheath. to decoy him into blind ſecurity, he reſolved to 


proſecute his deſign of removing the duke of So- 
merſet from the council, and proceed or deſiſt as he 
himſelf ſhould ſee it convenient or practicable He 
therefore aſſembled his troops, and began his march 
for London; but, he did not find the court ſo un- 
prepared as he had imagined : the queen no ſooner 
underſtood that he had retired to Wales, than 
gueſſing his deſign, ſhe began to levy forces in the 
king's name, without mentioning the ſervice for 
which they were deſtined; ſo that the duke had 
ſcarce begun his march, when he received intelli- 
gence, that the king was advancing at the head of 
an army to give him battle. Surpriſed at this infor- 
mation, he did not think proper to expoſe himſelf 
to the iſſue of an engagement, until he ſhould be 
furniſhed wich a better pretext for fighting againſt 
his ſovereign. He hoped the people would eſpouſe 
his cauſe, and was very deſirous of engaging the 
eity of London in his intereft, before he ſhould 
venture to declare his real deſign. - He therefore, 
inſtead of waiting for the king's approach, changed 
his route; and, by forced marches arrived before 
him at London, where he expected to be received 
with open arms. He had the mortification, how- 
ever, to find the gates ſhut upen him, and. the 
inhabitants determined againſt taking any ſtep in 
his favour, while the king was at his heels with a 
more -numerous army than that which he com- 
manded. In this emergency, he was obliged to 
paſs the Thames at Kingſton, and intrench himſelf 
at Brentheath, at the diſtance of twelve miles from 
| London, 
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London. The king following him by the way of * ©1452. 
London bridge, encamped within” four miles of 
him; and ſent two biſhops to know the cauſe of 
his appearing in arms againſt the government. 

The duke, diſappointed in one part of his expec- The duke ef 
tations, reſolved to temporize, that he might not b 
ruin his affairs by too much precipitation. He re- forces, 
plied, that his intention was not to renounce his 
obedience” to the king, but ſolely to remove from 
him all evil counſellors,” of whom the duke of 
Somerſet was the principal; and that if his ma- 
jeſty would commit that nobleman to priſon, and 
detain him in confinement till the meeting of the 

next parliament, he would immediately diſband his 
forces. He concluded, that his demand would be 

rejected by the king and queen, as they were en- 
tirely governed by the perfon againſt whom he had 
remonſtrated; and he hoped their refuſal would be 
of great ſervice to his cauſe, in demonſtrating the 

ueen's , reſolution to involve the nation in a civil 
war, rather than part with her minion, who was 
odious to the whole kingdom. Here again, he was P 
miſtaken in his conjecture. The king immediately 
accepted the propoſal, aſſuring him, that Somerſet 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower; and, that nobleman 
was immediately put under an arreſt. The duke 
of York was not a little ſurpriſed at this condeſcen- 
ſion, and wiſhed he could have revoked his engage- 
ment; but, as he could not retract without de- 
claring his feal aim too openly, he determined to 
run ſome riſque in his own perſon, rather than for- 
feit the favour of the people, on which his chief 
hope of ſucceſs was founded. Without the leaſt 
heſitation he diſbanded his troops; and viſited the 
king, tho' unprovided with any ſecurity for the 
ſafety of his perſon. When he was introduced to 1 
his majeſty, he accuſed the duke of Somerſet as a 5 
traitor who had ſacrificed the intereſt of the king- ; 
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1% A. C, 1452+ dom to his avarice and ambition. The duke, who 
1 ſtood concealed in the tent, hearing his character 
thus impeached, quitted his hiding: place; and not 

only denied the charge with great warmth, but in 

= his turn, taxed York with a traitorous deſign to de- 
" throne his majeſty. Richard, ſecing his antagoniſt at 
of liberty in the king's tent, after having been aſſured, 
10 that he was in confinement, perceived he had been 
x duped; and at once comprehended the danger of 
his own ſituation. Nevertheleſs, without appear- 

ing diſconcerted, he complained of the deceit which 

had been practiſed upon him by the ſuggeſtions of 
the duke of Somerſet, on whom he affected to lay 

the blame of this double- dealing. The court was 

at very little pains to excuſe the colluſion; and 

when York took his leave of Henry, and would 

have retired, he was arreſted by the king's order. 

If his enemies had followed the impulſe of their 

animoſity, he never would have extricated himſelf 

from the ſnare in which he was entangled by bis 

own imprudence: but, ſeveral circumſtances con- 

curred towards his preſervation. The queen and 

Somerſet dreaded the reſentment of the people, 

among whom he had acquired great influence and 

favour. The court had received falſe intelligence, 

that his ſon Edward, the young earl of March, aC- 

companied by all the friends of the family, was 

at the head of a ſtrong army advancing to the 

duke's aſſiſtance ; and, at this very juncture, de- 

puties arrived from Gaſcony, with offers of re- 

nonacing the dominion of France, if the king of 

England would fend a body of troops for their 


ſupport. They foreſaw, that the death of the duke 
of York would involve them in a civil war, which, 
excluſive of other conſequences, would hinder them 
from ſending a ſupply of forces for the recovery of 
Guienne. Theſe conſiderations induced them to ſet 
the duke at liberty, tho' the ſafety of themſelves 


and 


and the houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed to demand the 4 C. 1452. 
ſacrifice of his life; but, before his enlargement, 
they compelled him to take a new oath of allegiance, 
by which he obliged himſelf to remain faithful to 
Henry till death, and promiſed he would never take 
arms againſt him on any pretence whatſoever; then 
he was permitted to retire to his eſtate of Wigmore, 
and the duke of Somerſet continued to enjoy his Stone. 
influence at court without a rival. . Speed, 
King Henry was not more diſturbed by the in- Talbot ead 
| fluence and deſigns of York, than Charles of 5 f. bet 
France was perplexed and chagrined with the con- with a re- 
duct of the dauphin, who was proud, turbulent, , Galena 
and ambitious. He reſided in Dauphine, where he 
acted as ſovereign, and payed very little regard to 
the orders of his father. He had even demanded 
in marriage Volante, daughter to the duke of Sa- 
voy; and that prince had granted his requeſt, with - 
out deigning to intimate the deſign to king Charles, 
who was ſo much incenſed at their preſumption, 
that he aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand men, 
and marched towards Lyons, to chaſtiſe his ſon, 
and puniſh the duke of Savoy for this contempt of 
his character and authority: but he was diverted 
from his purpoſe by an unexpected revolution in 
Guienne. The Gaſcons had acknowledged the 
French dominion for no other reaſon than that of 
being left deſtitute of reſource by the Engliſh ; and 
the army of Charles had no ſooner quitted Guienne, 
than the nobility, in concert with the inhabitants of 
Bourdeaux, reſolved to recal their ancient maſters. 
For this purpoſe they ſent deputies to London; and 
as ſoon as the commotions were appraſed, the queen 
and council deliberated upon their propoſals, which 
they approved. They concluded, that the ſucceſs 
of ſuch an enterprize would raiſe their credit among 
the people; and they determined to ſend over a 
body of forces, under the command of the re- 
C 4 nowned 
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24 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
4. G. 145 nowned Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, who had lately 
returned from a voyage to Italy. Though he was 
now fourſcore years of age, he engaged in the ſervice 
with his uſual alacrity, and immediately embarked 
with ſeven hundred men at arms, leaving the reſt 
of the troops deſtined for that expedition, to follow 
with the firſt opportunity. He landed near Bour- 
deaux on the twenty-firſt day of October; and next 
day, being introduced into that city by the burg - 
hers, ſurpriſed and took the greater part of the 
French garriſon. Being joined in a few days by 
the reſt of the troops from England, he took the 
field at the head of ſeven thouſand men, and te- 
duced Fronſac and Caſtillon, together with ſome 
other places, before he was obliged to put his 
Pere Daniel. troops into winter - quarters. 25 
A. C. 453 Charles was at Lyons when he received the diſ- 
The earl of agreeable news of Talbot's arrival and progreſs; 
deln and immediately altered his reſolution with regard 
and lain in to the dauphin, that he might unite all his endea- 
Cagillon, * yours for the preſervation of Guienne. He approved 
of the match between his ſon and Volante; and be- 
ſtowed one of his own daughters on the prince of 
Piedmont. He reſolved to ſend all his forces into 
Guienne in the ſpring; and in the mean time de- 
tached a body of ten thouſand men, under the 
command of Chabanes and the count de Penthievre, 
who, arriving in Saintonge, inveſted Chalain and 
Caſtillon, while the count de Clermont followed 
with the reſt of the army. Chabanes having re- 
duced Chalain in the beginning of June, joined 
Penthievre before Caſtillon, which continued to 
make a vigorous defence; and the dread of Tal- 
bot's valour and experience induced them to fortify 
their camp with lines, paliſadoes, and artillery. 
The earl of Shrewſbury remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourdeaux with ſix or ſeven thouſand 
Men, and - ny in his reſolutions, He ardently 


wiſhed 
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viſned to relieve the place, but was apprehenſive of 4 C. 2455 
finding it impracticable, conſidering the ſtrength of 
the French camp, and the ſuperiority of their um- 
bers On the other hand, knowing that the count of 
Clermont was on his march, he thought there was a 
neceſſity for ſtriking ſome deſperate blow before the 
arrival of that general, otherwiſe he ſhould never 
have an opportunity of acting with any proſpect or 
ſucceſs againſt their united efforts. This conſidera- 
tion determined him to hazard an attack againſt the 
two officers employed in the ſiege of Caſtillon; 
and he forthwith began his march for this purpoſe. 
He at once defeated a body of four thouſand men, 
commanded by Chabanes on the outſide of the in- 
trenchments; and, in fpite of the cannon of the 
enemy, which deſtroyed the Engliſh in heaps, he 
charged the lines with ſuch amazing impetuoſity, 
that they would certainly have been forced, had not 
a body of cavalry quitted the intrenchments at a 
different place, and fallen upon the rear of the Eng- 
liſh, who now found themſelves ſurrounded on all 
ſides, and expoſed to the fire of à very numerous 
train of artillery. Shrewſbury; though overwhelmed 
with old age, behaved with all the vigour and ac- 
tivity of youth; and his ſon the lord L'Iſle approved 
himſelf worthy of ſuch” a valiant father; but all 
their efforts proved ineffectual, and the earl, ſeeing 
his defea: inevitable, ſcorned to outlive his diſgrace, 
He conjured his ſon to retire while yet there was a 
poſſibility of eſcaping, that he might reſerve his 
courage for the occaſions of his country; but that 
llant youth diſdained the thoughts of leaving his 
ather in the power of his enemies, and declared, 
that as they had fought, they ſhould fall together. 
They accordingly ruſhed into the thickeſt of the 
battle; where the earl's horſe being killed by a 
cannon-ball, he fell to the ground, and as he la 
was transhxed by a bayonet, while the lord L'Ifle 


loſt 
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A. C. 1453 loſt his own life, in — to ſave that of his 
parent. The Engliſh were ſo diſcouraged by the 
fate of this a chief, that they K 2 
ſelves to flight, leaving twelve hundred of their 
fellow-ſoldiers dead on the field of battle; and the 
lord Molins, with about two hundred officers and 
ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. This defeat was at- 
tended with the ſurrender of Caſtillon, and the ar- 
rival of the count de Clermont with the reſt of the 
army; then Charles, repairing to the camp, divided 
his forces into four different bodies, which at the 
ſame time inveſted Cadillac, Libourne, Fronſac, 
and Bourdeaux. All theſe places were taken with 
very little difficulty, except the laſt, which held out 
till the ſeventeenth day of October, when the gar- 
riſon capitulated, and were allowed to return to 
England. Thus the Engliſh were again expelled 
from Guienne; and of all the conqueſts made by 
Edward III. in France, nothing remained but the 

Hift, de Ch. towns of Calais and Guiſnes, which Charles was 

| ; not yet able to reduce. * 4 ; 

1 Proceedings A parliament had met on the ſixth day of March, 


— 4 * when the firſt news of Talbot's ſucceſs arrived in 


England; and the members were ſo well pleaſed 
with his conduct, that they granted conſiderable 
ſubſidies for the proſecution of the war in Guienne. 
They voted twenty thouſand archers, leaving the 
nomination of the officers to the king; but ſeven 
thouſand of theſe were afterwards remitted, and-tne 
whole levy ſuſpended, until the king ſhould be in 
a condition to go over and head them in perſon. 
Beſides theſe ſupplies, the duke of Somertet ob- 
tained a grant of nine thouſand three hundred 
pounds for repairing the fortifications of Calais ; 
and proviſion was made for the prompt payment of 
the garriſon. Edmund of Hadham, and Jaſper of 
Hatfield, ſons of queen Catherine by Owen Tudor, 
were declared uterine brothers of the king; the firſt 

was 
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was created earl of Richmond, and the other earl 4 C. 1453. 

of Pembroke, with right of precedence above all 

earls/ in council and parliament. In this ſeſſion 

Thomas Yonge, citizen of Briſtol and barriſter at 

law, moved in the houſe of commons, that, as 

king Henry had no iſſue, the duke of York might 

be declared heir apparent of the crown ; but he was 

committed to the Tower for this motion, which was 

the more unſeaſonable as queen Margaret was ſome 

months advanced in her pregnancy, and on the thir- 

teenth day of October delivered of a ſon called Ed- 

ward, who was created prince of Wales and earl of 

Cheſter. Theſe titles were confirmed by this parlia- 

ment, which, though frequently prorogued, was not 

diſſolved till the following year. Mean while Henry Rot. Perl. 

was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, which affected | 

his mind as well as his body, and ſerved to confirm 

reports to the prejudice of the queen's charac- 

ter. Some people were bold enough to fay that the 
young prince was not begotten by Henry, who 

was impotent and infirm ; others alledged that the 

child was altogether ſuppoſititious : though many, 

who were well-wiſhers to their country, not only 

acquitted the queen of all imputation, but con- 

ceived happy omens from the birth of this ſon, who 

they hoped would attach the mother more warmly 

than ever to the intereſt of England. 

Ihe clamour againſt the queen and miniſtry was The dvke of 
r by the friends and emiſſaries of Richard Someriet is 
duke of York, who, far from thinking himſelf — 
bound by the oath which had been extorted from Tower. 
him during his confinement, perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion to aſſert his pretenſions to the crown, with the 
firſt convenient opportunity : but, as he did not 
think it would be politic to divulge his real deſign, 
until he ſhould have ſecured a majority in the coun- 
cil, he reſolved to renew his perſecution againſt the 
duke of Somerſet, who was either hated or envied 


by 
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the whole nacon ; but even this aim he carefully 
C ncealed at the preſent N The parliament 
had been adjourned ro eading, and after rds to 
Weſtminſter, for the fourteenth day of F he ry, 


the king having ſuffered a dangerous relapſe. 


this interval, the ſecret friends of the duke of York, 


who ſtill maintained the appearance of attachment 
to the court-patty, inſinuated to the queen and So- 


merſet, that, conſidering the preſent ferment of the 


nation, they had very little reaſon to expect the par- 


A, C. 1454. 


liament would be agreeable to their views; that 
while the king enjoyed a good ſtate of health the 
orders iſſued in his name were ſuppoſed to be dic- 
tated according to his will and direction; but that, 


during the prevalence of his diftemper, their admi- 


niſtration would want the ſanction of his authority; 
and in all probability the parliament, in compliance 


with the ſenſe of the nation, would appoint a new 


miniſtry, In order to prevent this misfortune, they 


obſerved that it would be neceſſary to admit into 


the council the duke of York, the earls of Saliſ- 


bury and Warwick, and ſome other popular noble- 


men, to convince the public that they had no in- 
tention to govern by deſpotic authority. This ad- 
vice appeared fo plauſible, that the queen and her 
favourite ran headlong into the ſnare; thoſe noble- 
men were created members of the council before the 
meeting of parliament. They no ſooner gained 
footing in this new ſtation, than they ſuperſeded the 
credit of their adverſaries, and even ventured to 
arreſt the duke of Somerſet in the queen's chamber. 
He was immediately committed priſoner to the 
Tower; and. the parliament was again prorogued 
to the fifteenth day of March, that the duke of 
York and his adherents might have time to tamper 
with the members. Mean while the council expe- 
dited a commiſſion to the duke, empowering him 
to hold the ſeſſion as the king's repreſentative z _ 
7 t 
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the firſt days of that aſſembly were ſpent by the 4. C. 1454+ 
commons in preparing an impeachment againſt 
Somerſet, for the loſs of Normandy by his miſcon- 

duct. On the ſecond day of Aptil, the great ſeal, 

was committed to the charge of the earl of Saliſ- 
bury. . Next day the parliament appointed the duke 

of Yotk protector of the realm, defender of the 
church, and firſt counſellor of the king, during the 
minority of Edward prince of Wales. York, being 

thus inveſted with the whole power of the admini- 
ſtration, deprived his rival of the government of 
Calais, which he himſelf aſſumed by virtue of a 
commiſſion in the name of Henry; and every body 
believed that the impeachment of Somerſet would 

be carried on with equal vigour and diſpatch : but 

it dragged on to the end of the year, and was de- 

layed, in all probability, for want of ſufficient evi- 

dence. In the beginning of the next year, the king Rot. Part. 
recovering from his tedious diſtemper, the autho- 4. C. 1488. 
rity” which had been veſted in the duke of York 

ceaſed of courſe; and he did not as yet think his 
affairs ripe enough to diſpute his majeſty's pleaſure. 

The adminiſtration therefore returned into its for- 


| „ 1 Or, rt Ws | gains his in- 
authority, had not the impeachment of the com. Huence in 


, became his ſure- 
ties; though they were afterwards diſcharged from 
their obligation, by a ſtretch of the prerogative 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The duke of 
York and his partiſans now loſt all their influence 
in the council, which reverted to the queen and 
Somerſer, by virtue of the king's recovery. Some 
noblemen, dreading the fatal conſequences of an 
n f open 
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A*C.1455- open rupture between the dukes of York and Somers 
ſet, interpoſed their good offices towards an ac- 
commodation. As it was the intereſt of both to 
keep terms with the public, they agreed to refer 
their diſpute to arbitration, and bound themſelves 
to ſubmit to the deciſion of the arbiters, in the pe- 
nalty of twenty thouſand marks, provided the ſen- 
tence ſhould be pronounced by the twentieth of 
AR, Pub, June, While this affair was depending, the duke 
of Somerſet repreſented to the king, that, as he had 
been deprived of the government of Calais on a 
ſimple accuſation, the particulars of which had 
never been proved, it was not juſt that his adverſary 
ſhould continue poſſeſſed of his ſpoils, before the 
difference between them ſhould be determined. The 
king, upon this remonſtrance, diveſted the duke 
of York of this command, though his commiſſion 
had been made out for the term of ſeven years; 
and, on pretence of obſerving a perfect neutrality 
berween the two competitors, declared himſelf go- 
vernor of Calais. 
The dukeof This tranſaction gave ſuch umbrage to York, 
tees of that he retired from court, where he had nothing 
Salisbury to expect but diſgrace and oppoſition from the queen 
wick, take and Somerſet, whom he reſolved to attack in a more 
the field. effectual manner than that of political intrigues, 
: The releaſe of his rival from the Tower, ſo con- 
trary to law and the inclinations of the people, was 
a pretext which he hoped would engage the public 
in his intereſt; and this he uſed with all the ſucceſs 
he could have expected, He repaired to Wales, 
where he levied a body of forces, and in a little 
time found himſelf at the head of a numerous army, 
with which he advanced towards the king, who had 
aſſembled his troops, and marched out of London 
to give him battle. The duke of York was ac- 
companied by the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick. 
Theſe noblemer ſent a letter from Royſton to the 


king, 
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king, containing ſtrong profeſſions of zeal and at- 4. C. 1455- 
tachment, demanding admiſſion to his preſence, 
that they might vindicate themſelves from the ca- 
tumnies of their enemies, and inform him of the 
miſconduct of his miniſters, who they deſired might 
be tried and acquitted, or puniſhed according to 
their innocency or demerit. This letter was in- 
cloſed in another to Thomas Bouchier, who had 
lately ſucceeded Kemp in the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury ; and this prelate ſent it by a particular meſ- 
ſenger to the king, but it was intercepted by Somer- 
ſet, and Thomas Thorpe, lately created chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

York and his aſſociates renewed their requeſt, In. king bs 
when they arrived on the twenty-ſecond day of efeated at 
May in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's; but it“ Iban“, 
was rejected with diſdain, and they were threatened 
with the penalties of high treaſon. The earl of 
Warwick, who commanded the van-guard, was 
ſo exaſperated at this contemptuous treatment, thar, 
without waiting for the duke's direetions, he at- 
tacked the king's army fo furiouſly,. that it was 
ſoon thrown into confuſton, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of Somerſet. York, advancing in the 
mean time, charged with equal impetuoſity in 
Hank; ſo that they were totally routed with the loſs 
of five thouſand men. The duke of Somerſet, the 
earl of Northumberland, the earl of Strafford, 
eldeſt fon of the duke of Buckingham, the lord 
Clifford, and ſeveral officers of diſtinction, were 
flain upon the ſpot. The duke of Buckingham 


being wounded, retired from battle in the begin- 


ning of the engagement ; and his retreat increaſed 
the diſorder of the royalifts. The king himſelf, 
having received an arrow in his neck, was abandon- 
ed by his army, and retired into a little houſe, 
where he was immediately inveſted. But the duke 
of York and his confederates were na ſooner in- 

formed 
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4. C. 1455» formed of his ſituation, than they ran thither, and 
falling on their knees before him, declared that the 
enemy of the public being now dead, they were 
entirely devoted to his ſervice, and ready to obey 
his commands. The violence of Henry's fear was 
in ſome meaſure allayed by this declaration; - and 
he begged, in the name of God, that they would 
put an end to the carnage. The duke immediately 
ordered a retreat to be ſounded, and proclamation 
to be made for preventing the further effuſion of 

8 blood. Then they conducted Henry to St. Alban's, 

from whence they accompanied him to London. 

Joe cukeof At their deſire writs were iſſued for calling a 

2328 parliament, which met on the ninth day of July, 

when Henry declared from the throne, that he 
looked upon York, Saliſbury, and Warwick, as his 
faithful lieges; and their late conduct was juſtified 
by the authority of both houſes. They decreed, 
that the nation had been miſgoverned by the queen 
and the duke of Somerſet, who had abuſed the 
goodneſs and confidence of his majeſty ; that the 
late duke of Glouceſter had been unjuſtly accuſed ; 
that all alienations of eſtates belonging to the crown, 
which had been made ſince the firſt year of the 
King's reign, ſhould be revoked ; and that the miſ- 
chief occaſioned by the battle of St. Alban's ſhould 
be imputed to Somerſet and his adherents, who had 
concealed from his majeſty the letter which would 
have prevented the engagement. The king was pe- 
titioned to nominate a protector, becauſe his own 
indiſpoſition hindered him from managing the affairs 
of the public; and this addreſs was ſeveral times 
repeated, without their receiving any anſwer from 
Henry. At length the parliament was prorogued 
| I} till the twelfth day of November ; and by that time 

x | the king had ſigned a patent, expreſſing that, having 

1 been frequently intreated by both houſes to appoint 

1 a protector, he had pirched upon the duke of York 

14 for 
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charged of it by parliament, or the young prince of 
Wales attain to the years of diſcretion. This ſeſſion 
laſted a month, and then the parliament was proro- 
gued till the fourteenth day of January. While the 
duke of York thus enjoyed his triumph, the queen 
did not behold his ſucceſs with idle reſignation. 
The intereſt of herſelf and family was too deeply 
concerned to admit of ſuch indifference. Henry 
the new duke of Somerſet, ſon of him who fell at 
St. Alban's, glowed with impatience to revenge the 
death of his father; the duke of Buckingham 
breathed nothing but vengeance for the loſs of his 
ſon, who periſhed on the ſame occaſion; and all 
the princes and noblemen, allied or attached to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, perceiving the duke of York 
taking long ſtrides towards the throne, reſolved 
to exert all their endeavours to ſtop his progreſs. 
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for that important office, until he ſhould be diſ- 4 C. 1455+ 


Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, he lived in ſuch 4. C. 1456. 


ſeeming ſecurity as aſtoniſhed his enemies. He 
thought he ſhould run too great a riſk in pretending 
openly to the crown, which had remained fix and 
fifty years in the houſe of Lancaſter ; and therefore 
he waited for ſome favourable opportunity to broach 


his pretenſions. His chief aim was to acquire the 


favour of the people, without which he foreſaw all 
his efforts would prove ineffectual ; and that they 
might ſee his conduct was not influenced by paſſion 
or intereſt, he left the king and queen at perfect 
liberty to act as they ſhould think proper. He did not 
imagine it was in their power to diveſt him of the 
dignity of protector, which, according to his patent, 
could nor be revoked but by the parliament : bur 
the queen was too active and enterprizing, to be 
deterred from her purpoſe by ſuch ſlender obſtacles. 

The king having recovered his health, the ene- 
mies of the duke reſolved to ſeize this opportunity 
to deprive him of his proteQorſhip. The parlia- 

Ne. 41. D ment 
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ment reaſſembling, Henry appeared in perſon, and 
declared from the throne, that as he now enjoyed 
perfect health, and was in a condition to reſume the 
reins of government, he did not think the king- 
dom had any further occaſion for a protector: he 
therefore deſired the parliament would diſcharge the 
duke of York from the toils of that troubleſome 
office. Whether the two houſes thought the requeſt 
reaſonable, or the members had been tutored for the 
purpoſe, they readily complied with his defire; 
and he ſent an order to the duke to abſtain from the 
function of protector. York was not a little con- 
founded at finding himſelf thus over- reached; but, 
making a virtue of neceſſity, he and his adherents 
ſubmitted with a good grace to the orders of the 
king and parliament. Bur, on pretence of their 
havin no further buſineſs at court, they retired to 
Yorkſhire, where they lived in the ſame neighbour- 
hood. In a little time after they had withdrawn 
themſelves an inſurrection happened in London, oc- 
caſioned by a quarrel between an Engliſh and Ita- 
lian merchant; and the duke of Buckingham and 
Exeter, being empowered to try and punith the de- 
linquents, were prevented by the populace from 
executing their commiſſion. The queen ſuſpecting 
that this tumult was excited by the partiſans of the 
duke of York, and thinking the king's perſon was 
not ſafe in London, conveyed him to Coventry, 
on pretence of his enjoying the benefit of a change 
of air: though her real deſign in taking this route, 
was that ſhe might be nearer the diſcontented lords, 
who had retired from the council. She had re- 
ceived intelligence of their holding ſeveral ſucceſ- 
live meetings in the North, and ſhe reſolved to arreſt 
them, if poſſible, in Coventry, where they had 
fewer friends than in London. With this view 
ſhe cauſed the king to write letters with his own 
hand, inviting them to court, where he had _ 
on 


B 


ſion for their advice and aſſiſtance in an affair of the & C. 1456. 


utmoſt conſequence. As the duke of York and 
his aſſociates had taken no ſtep towards publiſhing 
his defign upon the crown, but covered all their 
conduct with the pretext of patriotiſm, they re- 
ſolved to comply with the invitation of Henry, 
who they imagined had at length opened his eyes 
with reſpe& to the conduct of the queen and the 
miniſtry, and really deſired their aſſiſtance, in or- 
der to reform the adminiſtration. They therefore 
ſet out for Coventry; but being apprized on the 
road of the queen's intentions, they ſuddenly chang- 


ed their reſolution, and ſeparated immediately, in 


order to provide for their own ſafety. The duke 
of York haſtened to his eſtate of Wigmore, on the 
borders of Wales ; the earl of Saliſbury retired to 
his own houſe in Yorkſhire ; and Warwick took 
ſhipping immediately for Calais, of which place 
he had continued governor ſince the battle of St. 
Alban's. Though the queen was mortified at her 
diſappointment, ſhe enjoyed the conſolation of hav- 


ing parted three noblemen whoſe union was very Stowe. 


dangerous to her intereſt, 
The mutual jealouſy and machinations of the 


two parties were at this period interrupted by other and the 
conſiderations. As the Englith had formerly taken te. 


advantage of the diviſions in France, to make con- 
_ in that kingdom, Charles VII. reſolved to 
ollow the ſame maxims of policy, and profit by 
the quarrels that began to divide England. He 
prepared two ſquadrons to attack the kingdom in 
different parts. One of theſe pillaged the town of 
Sandwich, and the other made a deſcent upon Corn- 
wal: but, as they were very ill provided with ne- 
ceſſaries, they did not undertake any enterprize of 
importance, and this was rather an inſult than an 
invaſion ; for their troops reimbarked and returned 
to their own country, after having plundered a 
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few inconſiderable villages. In all probability the 
French court had engaged the Scots to co-operate 
with its meaſures againſt England, as they invaded 
the northern counties, notwithſtanding the truce 
ſubſiſting between the two nations, and carried off 
a conſiderable booty. The truces were ſo ill ob- 


| ſerved on both ſides, that a predatory war was ge- 


Rymer, 


Reconcilia- 
tion between 
the queen 
and the 
duke of 
Yor}:, 


nerally carried on without intermiſſion between the 
borderers; and the mutual incurſions of private 
adventurers furniſhed continual pretences for in- 
fringing the truce or accommodation. The Eng- 
liſh authors alledge that this invaſion was headed 
by king James in perſon, who retired at the ap- 
proach of the earl of Northumberland; whereas 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians. affirm that Piercy, and the 
earl of Douglas, at that time a refugee in England, 
entered Scotland and ravaged the country, until 
they were encountered and defeated by the earl of 
Angus and Sir James Hamilton. Be that as it will, 
the truce between the two kingdoms was renewed, 
and afterwards prolonged for four years, though 
both kings had been greatly incenſed, and written 
outrageous letters to each other. 

This diſpute being happily terminated, Henry, 
who was of a mild, pacific diſpoſition, and dreaded 
nothing ſo much as the revival of domeſtic troubles, 
preſſed his queen to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion, to which ſhe did not appear averſe; nor in- 
deed was it her intereſt to proſecute a quarrel with 
ſuch powerful antagoniſts, at a juncture when her 
adminiſtration was ſo odious to the people. On 
the other hand, York and his confederates did not 
think their ſcheme ripe for an open revolt againſt 
the eſtabliſhed king, who, though a prince of mean 
capacity, had, by the inagcence of his life, and 
the piety of his devotion, acquired, if not the el- 
teem, at leaſt the good will of his ſubjects. They 
theretore lent a willing ear to the overtures of moe 

an 
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and reconciliation, which were made in the king's 4: C. 1458. 


name, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and other 
prelates z and both parties agreed to meet at Lon- 
don in January, that all difputes might be agreeably 
determined. Not but that the queen and York 
mutually diftruſted each other's fincerity ; and up- 
on the duke's ſignifying his ſuſpicion, the king con- 
ſented to his coming with his friends in a poſture of 
defence. Salifbury arrived at the time and place 
appointed with a retinue of five hundred men; 
York repaired to the congreſs with four hundred 
followers, and took up his quarters at Baynard's 
caſtle, while Saliſbury reſided at Cold harbour; on 
the fourteenth day of February, Warwick landed 
from Calais with fix hundred men, and choſe the 
Greyfriars for the place of his reſidence ; the reſt 
of the party lodged within the city. Somerſet, 
Exeter, Northumberland, Egremond, and Clifford, 
came with numerous retinues, who were quartered 
in the ſuburbs; and the mayor of London, at the 


head of five thouſand men, kept guard within the 


city, and patroled through the ſtreets, to maintain 
the public tranquillity, The conferences were be- 
gun; and, after ſome diſpute, the warmth of which 
was moderated by the mediating biſhops, the treaty 
was concluded to their mutual ſatisfaction. Some 
maſſes were founded for the fouls of the people 
killed at St. Alban's, and a pecuniary fatisfa&tion 
made to their heirs : both parties ſolemnly pro- 
miſed to lay aſide their animoſity, and live toge- 
ther in perfect friendſhip for the future; and the 
duke of York with his aſſociates were readmitted 
into the council. The fifth day of April was ap- 
pointed for a thankſgiving, and a ſolemn proceſſion 
to St. Paul's church. The king, queen, and all 
the noblemen aſſiſted on this occalion : thoſe of dif- 
ferent parties walked hand in hand, in token of 
amity, and the duke of York handed the queen, 
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A. c. 1458, who affected to treat him with public marks of 


Id. Ibid, 


Another 
rupture, 


eſteem and confidence, 

Nevertheleſs, there was little ſincerity on either 
ſide. The duke of York and his friends ſtill dread- 
ed ſome deceit or perfidy on the part of Margaret, 
who had formerly eudeavoured to entrap them ; 
and they quitted the court on various pretences. 
The duke and the earl of Saliſbury repaired to 


Vork, and the earl of Warwick returned to his 


government of Calais. In his paſſage he fell in 
with ſome ſhips belonging to Genoa and Lubec, 
and a quarrel enſuing, in conſequence of their re- 
fuſing to pay proper deference to the Engliſh flag, 
he ſunk ſome of the number, and carried the reſt 
into Calais. The republic complained to the kin 

of this outrage; his majeſty appointed — 
ſioners to enquire into the particulars, and Warwick 
was obliged to come over and juſtify his conduct. 
During his ſtay at London on this account, he oc- 
caſionally aſſiſted at council; and a domeſtic be- 
longing to his train happening to quarrel one day 
with a ſervant of the king, who was wounded in the 
fray, all the retainers at court took to their arms, 
to revenge the inſult offered to their companion. 
The delinquent having made his eſcape, they at- 
tacked the earl himſelf as he came from council; 
ſo that it was not without the greateſt difficulty that 
he reached his boat, which waited for him on the ſide 
of the river, and which conveyed him to the city, after 
he had ſeen ſome of his followers killed in his de- 
fence. He forthwith conjectured that the queen 
had contrived this ſcheme for his deſtruction; and 
this conjecture was confirmed that ſame day, when 
he underſtood that the king had granted a warrant 
to commit him priſoner to the Tower. He received 
this intelligence time enough to elude the order; and 
retired to his father the earl of Saliſbury, to conſult 


about meaſures to be taken againſt the queen, upon 
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whoſe promiſes, oaths, and engagemens, they would 4. C. 1455, 
place no dependence. The father and ſon agreed 
in opinion, that this laſt attack was a ſnare laid by 
Margaret for the life of Warwick ; and that as this 
nobleman was the idol of the ſoldiery, they ſhould 
make it a pretence for delaring open war againſt the 
ueen and her adherents. In theſe ſentiments they 
viſited the duke of York, who adopted their 1deas 
on this ſuhject; and they concerted their meaſures 
accordingly. Warwick returned immediately to 
Calais, in order to ſecure that fortreſs, and York be- 
to levy forces in Wales, while Saliſbury aſ- 
ſembled five. or fix thouſand men, with which he 
intended to advance to London, and demand ſa- 
tisfaction for the outrage committed againſt his 
ton Warwick. 
Mean while Margaret ſet out with the king on 2 ng. 
a progreſs into the counties of Warwick, Stafford, under the 
and Cheſter, in order to conciliate the affection of fe _ 
the people; and, by means of her artful behaviour by the earl 
and aſſumed affability, formed a ftrong aſſociation R! 
in behalf of herſelf and her fon Edward. Under- heath. 
ſtanding that the earl of Saliſbury had raiſed a body 
of forces, and was on his march to join the duke of 
York in Herefordſhire, ſhe granted a commiſſion to 
the Lord Audley to aſſemble troops, and prevent the 
junction of theſe noblemen. He accordingly levied 4. c. 1459, 
ten thouſand men, with whom he advanced againſt 
Saliſbury, who had proceeded as far as Bloreheath 
on the borders of Staffordſhire and Shropſhire. 
Here the two. armies came in fight of each other; 
and the earl, though his forces were not above half 
the number of the enemy, reſolved to give them 
battle. They were parted by a rivulet; and on 
the twenty-third day of September, Salisbury made 
a feint of retreating, as it he had been afraid of an 
attack, Audley, on this ſuppoſition, paſſed the 
rivulet with great precipitation, in order to purſue 
4 the 
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4. C. 1459. the fugitives; and when part of his troops had 


Fabian, 
Stowe. 
Grafton. 


The mal- 
content 
lords are 
abandoned 
by their 
army. 


croſſed the brook, the earl, wheeling about all of a 
ſudden, fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, be- 
fore they could form, that, after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, which laſted five hours, the royaliſts 
were utterly defeated, with the loſs of their general 
and four and twenty hundred men, ſlain upon the 
field of battle. 

Saliſbury, having thus opened his march · 
ed into Wales, where he joined the duke of York, 
who was employed in railing an army for the pro- 
ſecution of his deſign, The queen, in order to 
repair the damage ſhe had ſuſtained at Bloreheath, 
and oppoſe the progreſs of the malcontents, with 
whoſe motions ſhe was perfectly well acquainted, 
exerted her endeavours with incredible activity, in 
aſſembling forces, and appointed the rendezvous 
at Coventry: while her enemies wrote to Warwick, 


_ defiring he would join them with ſome troops from 


Calais. On the receipt of his father's letter, he left 
that fortreſs under the command of his uncle the 
lord Falconbridge, and brought over part of the 
garriſon, commanded by Sir Andrew Trollop, an 
officer of great reputation. The king's army being 
aſſembled, he began his march from Coventry to- 
wards Ludlow, where the rebels were encamped : 
and, halting at Glouceſter, offered a pardon to the 
inſurgents, provided. they would lay down their 
arms. To this offer they replied, That they would 
not confide in ſuch promiſes, which were no other 
than ſnares laid for their deſtruction; but that they 
were ready to ſubmit to the king, provided he could 
find any ſecurity for the performance of his promile. 
Henry, having received this anſwer, ſuperſeded the 
ear] of Warwick in the government of Calais, which 
he beſtowed upon the duke of Somerſet, and ad- 
vanced to give battle to the malcontents. They 
wrote a letter to him, declaring that their ſole view 

in 
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in taking up arms, was to defend themſelves againſt 4. C. 1439. 
the attempts of their enemies; that they had no = 
intention to fight, unleſs forced to an engagement; 
that all they required was a reformation of the 
abuſes which had crept into the government, 
through the miſconduct of the miniſtry ; and they 
beſought his majeſty 'to look upon them as his 
faithful ſuhjects, who had no deſign to the preju- 
dice of his perſon, and wiſhed for nothing ſo much 
25 to be reinſtated in his favour, The queen, im- 
puting all this ſubmiſſion to fear, approached with- 
in half a mile of them in the evening, reſolved to 
give battle next day, and in the mean time diſperſed 
through the enemy's camp a proclamation, promi- 
ſing pardon to all thoſe who ſhould lay down their 
arms and ſubmit. This expedient produced a ſur- 
priſing effect: the troops of the duke of York, ſup- 
poſing, from the king's making ſuch an offer, that 
he had a great ſuperiority of ſtrength, and that there 
was no time to be loſt, began to diſperſe inftantane- 1 
ouſly. Sir Andrew Trollop, who now for the firft f 
time perceived that the duke of York had a deſign - By 
upon the crown, deſerted in the night,, with the de- 4 
tachment he commanded; and his example was . 
followed by ſuch a number, that the lords, fearing | 
they ſhould be wholly abandoned, before day-break 1 
conſulted their ſafety in flight. The duke of York, 11 
with his ſecond ſon the earl of Rutland, retired to 1 
Wales, where they embarked for Ireland; and the 1 
earl of Warwick haſtened over to Calais, whither he 4} 
was ſoon followed by his father Salisbury, and 
York's eldeſt ſon, the earl of March, at that time 
in the nineteenth year of his age. The officers and 
foldiers, who remained after the retreat of their 
chiefs, ſubmitted to the mercy of the king, who N 
diſmiſſed them in peace, after having cauſed ſome 1 
of them to be put to death for example. 1 
The parliament, aſſembling in the month of De- 
cember, declared the duke of York and his adhe- 
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A. C. 1459. rents guilty of high treaſon ; their eſtates were con- 
Exploits of fiſcated, and they and their deſcendants rendered 
the earl of jncapable of ſucceeding to any inheritance, even to 
by a, the fourth generation. As ſoon as the ſeſſion broke 
up, the duke of Somerſet embarked with a body of 
troops, in order to take poſſeſſion of Calais; but he 
met with ſuch a reception as obliged him to land in 
another place, from which he marched ro Guiſnes, 
and there he ſent out detachments to fkirmiſh with 
the garriſon of Calais, by whom his men were gene- 
rally repulſed to their quarters. Warwick was ſo 
beloved by the nation in general, that when Somer- 
ſet landed with his troops, the ſailors ſteered their 
ſhips directly into the harbour of Calais. The queen 
being determined to wreſt the government ot this 
fortreſs from the hands of her enemies, equipped a 
fleet for the aſſiſtance of Somerſet, and ordered a 
conſiderable body of troops to be put on board, 
under the command of the lord Rivers, and his ſon 
Sir Anthony Wideville. While the fleet lay in the 
harbour of Sandwich, waiting for a fair wind, the 
earl of Warwick, having received intelligence of 
their deſtination, manned the ſhips which had lately 
deſerted to him, and embarking ſome troops, with 
Sir John Denham, they failed to Sandwich, where 
they ſurpriſed Rivers and all his officers, who were 
conveyed to Calais, together with their ſhips ; the 
ſailors themſelves favouring the enterprize. War- 
wick, being thus reinforced with ſhipping, ſailed for 
Ireland, in order to conſult the duke of York about 
the meaſures to be taken for another inſurrection in 
England, where the people eſpouſed their cauſe, 
and their friends expected them with impatience. 
The duke agreed with him in opinion that the lords 
at Calais ſhoyld make a deſcent among their adhe- 
rents and well-wiſhers in the county of Kent, and 
proceed directly to the capital, which they did not 
doubt would receive them with open arms. T ve 
G car 
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earl of Warwick, in his return to Calais, fell in & C. 1460. 
with the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the duke of 
Exeter, who had lately ſuperſeded him in the poſt 

of admiral, and been ſent out to intercept him in his 
paſſage: but the ſailors and ſoldiers on board of the 
duke's ſquadron refuſing to fight againſt their old 
commander, he, in order to prevent a total revolt, 
ſailed into Dartmouth, where the greater part of his 
men deſerted for want of pay and proviſion, 

The queen and the miniſtry did not doubt but The earl of 
the interview between the duke of York and the — 
earl of Warwick would produce a new rebellion, and War- 
which in order to weaken by anticipation, the lr 10 

council reſolved to ſet on foot an exact inquiſition triumph, 

in all the towns and counties of the kingdom, for 

the diſcovery and puniſhment of all the partiſans of 

the malcontents ; the earl of Wiltſhire and the lord 

Scales were veſted with a commiſſion to make this 

inquiry, and puniſh all thoſe who had carried arms 

for York and his adherents in the late rebellion; 

and they began to execute their powers with great 

ſeverity in ſome towns that openly favoured the lords 

of the oppoſition. Of all the counties in England 

Kent had the greateſt cauſe to dread the reſeatment 

of the court, for it had always expreſſed a particu- 

lar attachment to the duke of York; and the con- {'s 

duct of the inhabitants under Cade was not for- ] 8 

gotten : believing theretore that their ruin was in- i | 

evitable, if not prevented by ſome vigorous reſolu- 1 

tion, they ſent an intimation to the lords at Calais, | 

aſſuring them, that if they would land in Kent, the 

inhabitants would receive. them with open arms, 

and hazard their lives and fortunes in their ſervice. 

Sir Simon Montfort had been detached by Mar- 

garet with a body of freſh forces to guard Sand- : 

wich and other harbours that lay neareſt the enemy; 1 

and ſhips had been equipped for coavoying the | 

duke of Somerſet to England, where his preſence 
Was 
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c 1460. was thought neceſſary by the council. But War- 
wick ſurpriſed this armament, pillaged the town of 
Sandwich, took Montfort, and carried the ſhips to 
Calais. It was during this ſhort expedition, that 
he became acquainted with the ſtate of affairs in 
England; the knowledge of which, together with 
the invitation of the Kentiſh men, determined him 
and his affociates to land without delay. Nothing 
was wanting but a ſum of money to purchaſe neceſ- 
ſaries; and the earl of Warwick borrowed on his 
own credit eighteen thouſand pounds from the 
merchants of the ſtaple. Thus ſupplied, he began 
to make preparations, and in the mean time ſent 
over his uncle, the lord Falconbridge, to Kent; 
where he was joined by a great number of people 
belonging to that and the adjacent counties. He 
was ſcon followed by Warwick himſelf, with the 
earls of March and Saliſbury, who landed at Sand- 
wich, where they were met by Thomas Bourchier, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Cobham, and 
other perſons of diſtinction. Before they ſer fail 
from Calais, they had diſperſed a manifeſto in Eng- 
land, aſſuring the nation, that their ſole motive for 
raking arms, was to deliver the people from the 
oppreſſion under which they groaned, and to ſecure 
their liberties and privileges; towards the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of which they ſollicited the affiſtance of 
all true-hearted Engliſhmen. They had informed 
the duke of York of their intended operations, and 
the day on which they ſet fail for England. They 
brought over about fifteen hundred men, who being 
reinforced by four thouſand, under the lord Cob- 
ham, they began their march towards London; 
and ſuch numbers joined them in their route, 

Rimer. that they entered the city in triumph with an army 
Stone. of forty thouſand men devoted to their ſervice. 

Mean while the queen was not idle at Coventry : 

ſhe had endeavoured to prevent their being received 
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in London, by ſending thither rhe lord Scales with 4- C. 1460. 
a ſtrong body of forces; but he was refuſed admit- 1 Gael 
trance by the mayor even before the arrival of the at Nor- 
malcontents, and threw himſelf into the Tower, ton. 
from whence he threatened to cannonade the city, 
ſhould the magiſtrates admit the rebels : to theſe | 
menaces however, they paid no regard. Margaret |. 
ſtill continued to aſſemble her forces, until her army i 
being completed, ſhe beſtowed the joint command | 
of it upon the dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, 18 
though ſhe herſelf was in effect the general, and v 
iſſued out all the orders in the name of Henry, who ns 
was there in perſon. As ſoon as the young earl of 
March underſtood that ſhe was advancing towards | 
London; he left the earl. of Saliſbury with good | 
part of his troops in that capital, and marched out my 
with the earl of Warwick, at the head of five and 
twenty thouſand men, to attack her before her army : 
ſhould be increaſed. The two parties met in the 
neighbourhood of Northampton ; after the queen i 
had paſſed a river by which they were divided. Be- 1 
fore they proceeded to battle, the aſſociated lords N | 
| 


ſent the biſhop of Saliſbury to the king, with a 
meſſage, intreating his majeſty would ſuſpend his 
indignation, and join with them in ſome ſalutary 
meaſures to prevent the effuſion of Engliſh blood. 
This addreſs was looked upon as a mere ceremony 
to ſave appearances; and being rejected as ſuch, 
both ſides prepared for an engagement. On the 
nineteenth day of July the malcontents drew up 
their army in order of battle: the earl of Warwick 
commanded the right wing; the lord Cobham con- 
ducted the left; and the earl of March took his 
ſtation in the center. The royal army was com- 
manded by the dukes of Somerſet and Bucking- 
ham; the queen remained at a little diſtance, from 
whence ſhe could obſerve the particulars of the ac- 
tion, and give her directions according to the emer- 
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A. C. 1460. gency of the occaſion ; and Henry ſtayed in his tent; 


Rymer. 
Stowe, 


waiting the event of a battle on which the fate of 


his crown depended. The Vorkiſts, having pub- 
liſhed orders through their army to reſpect the king's 
perſon, and ſpare the common ſoldiers, but to give 
no quarter to the officers, proceeded to the attack 
about two o'clock in the afternoon ; and the action 
beginning with equal fury on both ſides, continued 
till ſeven in the evening ; when the lord Grey of 


Ruthwin, who commanded a conſiderable part of 


Henry's army, ſuddenly revolted to the rebels. 
This unexpected defection threw the reſt of the king's 
forces into ſuch conſternation, that they forthwith be- 
gan to give ground, and were routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter. The duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, ſon to the famous Talbot, the lord Beaumont, 
and many other perſons of diſtinction, were killed 
upon the ſpot. The queen, the prince of Wales, 
and the duke of Somerſet, fled with ſuch precipi- 
tation, that they did not halt until they had reached 
Durham. Henry fell into che hands of the victors, 


who treated him with all the exterior reſpect due to 


their ſovereign; and this deference, in ſome mea- 
ſure, conſoled him for the miſchance of the day, 
which would have rendered him a very great object 
of compaſſion, had not his natural indolence and 
want of ſenſibility fortified him againſt all the viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune. He was immediately conducted 
to Northampton, with all the marks of honour and 
regard; and, after a ſhort ſtay in that place, repaired 


to London, ſurrounded by a croud of noblemen and 


others, who had fo lately appeared againſt him in 
the field of battle. Mean time the queen, who did 
not think herſelf ſafe at Durham, retired privately 
to Wales, in order to elude the ſearch of her ene- 
mies; but ſhe ſoon quitted that retreat, and with 
her ſon took refuge in Scotland. Immediately after 
the king's arrival in London, the Tower ſurrendered 


for 
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for want of proviſions; and the lord Scales, who 4- C. 1460. 
acted as governor, attempting to go by water in 
diſguiſe to the ſanctuary at Weltminſter, was diſ- 
covered and aſſaſſinated by the watermen. A com- 
miſſion was granted to the earl of Saliſbury, im- 
powering him to march with an army to the relief 
of Roxburgh caſtle, beſieged by James II. of Scot- 
land, who infringed the truce that he might take ad- 
vantage of the inteſtine troubles of England. The 
garriſon was already reduced to extremity, when 
that prince happened to loſe his life by a cannon's 
burſting in the exploſion ; nevertheleſs, the queen 
continued the ſiege, and the place was obliged to 
capitulate. The earl of Warwick was confirmed 
in the government of Calais and Guiſnes, by virtue 
of a new commiſſion ; and the duke of York and 
his adherents were declared good and faithful fub- 
Jets. At this period died Charles VII. king of 
France, who is ſaid to have ſtarved himſelf to death 
from apprehenſion of being poiſoned by the dauphin, 
who ſucceeded him under the name of Lewis XI. Mezcrat. 
The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter on the The duke of 
ſeventh day of October, according to the writs Yorkclaims 
which had been iſſued before the battle of Nor- — 
thampton, the king aſſiſted in perſon; and, the firſt 
buſineſs on which they proceeded was a repeal of 
the tranſactions in the laſt parliament held at Coven- 
try, on pretence of its having been unduly ſum- 
moned, and conllituted of unqualified perſons, who 
aimed at the deſtruction of the realm. The duke 
of York having been appriſed of his ſon's ſucceſs, 
returned immediately from Ireland ; and, arriving 
at London on the third day of the ſeſſion, went 
directly to the houſe of lords, who were then ſitting. 
He ſtood for ſome time under the canopy, with 
his hand upon the throne, waiting. until he ſhould 
be deſired to aſcend : but, the whole aſſembly main- 
tained a profound filence ; and, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury 
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4. C. 1460. Canterbury advancing to him, aſked, if he had 
waited upon the king ſince his arrival? He could 
not help bluſhing at this queſtion ; and, after ſome 
pauſe, replied, that he did not know any perſon 
to whom he owed that reſpect. So ſaying, he re- "4 
tired to his on houſe; and next day ſent a writing 4 
to the parliament, containing the reaſons upon which s 
his pretenſions to the crown were founded. He 4 
pretended to mount the throne as heir to the houſe 4 
of March; deſired, that he might be heard by his 3 
counſel; and, that the parliament would do him Y 
Juſtice. It was not without ſome difficulty that the 4 
lords allowed his claim ro be read in the houſe ; 
but, they reſolved to proceed no farther, without 
communicating the affair to his majeſty. When 
Henry was informed of their reſolution, he deſired, 
that the claim might be conſidered by his judges, 
ſerjeants, and attorney. Theſe being ſummoned, 
declined giving their opinions in a matter fo far 
above their cognizance. Then the lords, after an- 
other debate, ordered the ſerjeants and attorney to 
come and defend the king's title: it was likewiſe 
reſolved, that there ſhould be an intire freedom of 
debate; and that no lord ſhould be called in queſ- 
tion for what he ſhould ſay in ſupport of his own 
Opinion. ; 

Reaſons We have already mentioned the pedigree of 

and againſt Richard duke of York, as deſcended from Lionel 

me cake duke of Clarence, elder brother cf John of Gaunt, 
the founder of the houſe of Lancaſter ; and, we 
ſhall now take notice of the objections that were 
made to Richard's claim. Henry's friends obſerved, 
that when his grandfather Henry IV. took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne, no perſon pretended ta diſpute 
his title. The Yorkiſts replied, that as Edmund 
earl of March, who was then alive, could not al- 
ſert his title without running the riſque of his life, 
his ſilence could not bs interpreted into acquieſcence 
in 
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in the right of the uſurper. When Henry's fa- 4. © 1465. 


vourers alledged, that his grandfather had received 
the crown by the authority of parliament, the fa- 
vourers of the duke of Vork anſwered, that he did 
not pretend to claim it without the ſanction of the 
ſaid authority, as plainly appeared from his memo- 
rial preſented to both houſes; but, as the parlia- 
ment had formerly ſtrong reaſons to ſet aſide the 
true heir in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, fo 
now they had powerful motives for doing juſtice to 
the duke of York. The reſignation of Richard II. 
was advanced in behalf of the houſe of Lancafter 
and, the other ſide denied that Richard's reſignation 
regarded that houſe in particular, or even the perſon 
of Henry IV. bur, even allowing this to have been 
the caſe, a king who was actually in confinement, 
and on the point of being depoſed, had no power 
to eſtabliſh a ſucceſſor. It was objected to the duke 
of York, that his father, the earl of Cambridge, 
had been executed for high-treaſon, and his poſterity 
declared incapable of all inheritance : but, this ob- 
jection was obviated by thoſe who obſerved, that 
the duke of York had been reftored to the honours, 
and all the rights of ſucceſſion by the king him- 
ſelf; and acknowledged as duke of York and earl 
of March by Henry, as well as the whole king- 
dom. Then the friends of the king obſerved, that 
the crown had been above ſixty years in poſſeſſion 
of the houſe of Lancaſter. To this obſervation 
the others replied, that natural rights were indefea- 
ſible, and that no poſitive law could bring them 
into prefcription. The laſt argument advanced in 
favour of Henry imported, that having alread 
reigned thirty years, and led an innocent and — 
fenſive life, it would be cruel to deprive him of the 
crown. To invalidate this argument, the Yorkiſts 
obſerved, that as Henry was incapable of governing 
by himſelf, ſuch indulgence would only operate in 
Nums, XLII. E favour 
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dom, nor commit a flagrant piece of injuſtice from 


The differ - 
ence be- 
tween Hen- 
rv and the 
duke of 
York is 
compro - 
miſled, 


Stowe. 
Grafton. 
Fabian. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


favonr of the queen and her miniſters, who abuſed 
his name and authority : that, out of tenderneſs to 
him, they ought not to prejudice the whole king- 


a motive of charity. 

Such were the principal reaſons advanced on both 
ſides of this very remarkable diſpute, which was 
maintained- with great ſpirit and capacity for ſome 
days ſucceſſively, until they agreed to a fort of mo- 
difcation, which they hoped would prevent all thoſe 
miſchievous conſequences that might have attended 
a total revolution. They unanimouſly reſolved, 
that Henry ſhould enjoy the crown for his natural 
life ; and the duke of York be declared his ſuc- 
ceſſor. This reſolution was ſignified to the king by 
the chancellor, and afterwards reduced to an act of 
parliament to the following effect: That, although 
the duke of York had an inconteſtible right to the 
throne, he conſented to Henry's enjoying it for life, 
and even to take the oath to him as to his lawful 
ſovereign; but, in caſe Henry ſhould in any ſhape 
violate this agreement, the crown ſhould from that 
moment devolve to the duke of York, or his law- 
ful heirs. After this act was paſſed, the king, with 
the crown upon his head, went in proceſſion to St. 
Paul's, accompanied by the duke of York, in token 
of reconciliation ; and, indeed, he ſeemed to be 
quite eaſy under this revolution of his affairs. 
Without ſeeming affected by the misfortunes of his 
family, he lived in tranquillity, employing himſelf 
wholly in the exerciſes of devotion ; and leaving 
the adminſtration to thoſe who managed under the 
ſanction of his name and authority. The duke of 
York finding himſelf abſolutely maſter of Henry's 
perſon, obliged him to ſign an order for the queen 
to repair to London; well knowing, that ſhe would 
not obey the injunction : but, his deſign was to 
render her criminal in the eyes of the world, from 


4 | her 
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her refuſal to comply with the command of her *. C. 1860. 

; lord and huſband z which would in ſome meaſure 
i authoriſe the meaſures he intended to take againſt 
that princeſs. He thought her abſolutely without 
reſource, and perſuaded himſelf, that nothing was 
wanting but a pretext for raiſing invincible obſta- 
cl-s to her return, that he might be altogether de- 
4 livered from ſuch an active enemy. But, he was 
3 miſtaken in his conjecture. 

4 Margaret, far from being diſpirited by the miſ- The dukes 
: fortunes of her huſband, had aiready returned to ind hain in 
England with her ſon the prince of Wales; and raiſed the battle of 
an army of eighteen thouſand men in the northern 
counties. In order to engage the people of that 
country in her intereſt, ſhe found means to diffuſe a 
report among them, that they ſhould be allowed to 
pillage all England to the ſouthward of the Trent 
and, in all probability, her ſucceſs in levying forces 
was owing to this-expedient. The duke of York 
being informed of her deſigns, reſolved to arreit her 
L in the middle of her career; and for that purpoſe ſet 
; out from London with four or five thouſand men, 
1 leaving an order with his ſon the earl of March, 
- 2 to conduct the reſt of the army into quarters of re- 
„ treſhment in Wales; and afterwards join him in the 

| northern counties. As the duke advanced towards 

the North, he was not a little alarmed by the news 
of the queen's ſucceſs in levying forces, with which 
he had not been acquainted before he left London; 
and, when he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, he received intelligence, 
that the was in fuil march againſt him, at the head 
of eighteen thouſand men. He forthwith threw 
himſelf into his own caftle of Sandal, by the ad- 
vice of the earl of Saliſbury, who obſerved, that 
as the queen had no artillery, he could not be forced 
in that place, until he ſhould be joined by his ſon 
Edward, Margaret neglected no artifice which ſhe 
E 2 | thought 
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4 ©. 1460. thought could induce him to quit this retreat before 


his ſon's arrival. She affected to continue her route 
towards the South; then ſhe placed the greater part 
of her forces behind an eminence ; and with the 
reft approaching the caſtle of Sandal, provoked him 
to battle by the moſt inſulting meſſages. Whether 
the duke was ſtimulated by her reproaches, or found 
himſelf obliged to make a deſperate effort, for want 
of proviſion ; or laſtly, was deceived in the number 
of the enemy ; certain it is, he drew out his men, 
and reſolved to hazard a battle. The action was 
begun by York, who charged the queen's troops 
with great impetuoſity: but, her numbers over- 
balanced his courage; and, thoſe troops who had 
been poſted in ambuſh behind the hill, falling ſud- 
denly upon his rear, the Yorkiſts were immediately 
routed : the duke himſelf was ſlain fighting valiantly 
on foot; Sir Thomas Harrington, Sir David Hall, 
Sir Hugh Haſtings, Sir Thomas Nevil, third ſon 
of the earl of Saliſbury, Sir John and Sir Hugh 
Mortimer, with many other gentlemen, and about 
two thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers, met with the 
fame fate. The duke's fon Edmund Plantagenet, 
earl of Rutland, was after the battle inhumanly 
killed in cold blood, upon Wakefield bridge, by 
the lord Clifford: the earl of Saliſbury being 
wounded and taken priſoner, was ſent to Pomfret, 
where he ſuffered decapitation, and his head was 
fixed on the walls of York, as well as the duke's, 
upon which Clifford ſet a crown of paper, in deri- 
ſion of his title. Thus fell Richard, duke of York, 
a prince poſſeſſed of many great and amiable quali- 
ties, and blameworthy alone, for having involved 
his country in the mileries of civil war, with a view 
to aſſert a diſputed claim, ſuch as had often been 
diſregarded in the ſucceſſion of the Engliſh kings, 
both before and after the conqueſt ; a claim, which, 
in all probability, would have lain dormant, had 

9 not 
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not the imbecility of Henry, and the arbitrary 4 ©. 1460- n 
meaſures and unpopular deportment of his queen, 
awaked and invited it from the ſhade of obli- 

Vion. 

The battle of Wakefield, which was fought on 4. C. 1467. 
the thirtieth day of December, inſtead of re eſta- J*v© Tur 
bliſhing the affairs of Margaret, and the. prince of detachment 
Wales, ſerved only to haſten their ruin. The earl pr PE 
of March, far from being diſpirited by the defeat my, d:tratey 
and death of his father, was inflamed with the moſt ns 
eager defire of revenge; and reſolved to hazard his March, at 
life and fortune in ſupport of his pretenſions. He g i . 
now found himſelf in Wales, at the head of three refordſhire. 
and twenty thouſand men, beſides thoſe who had 
been left under the command of Warwick for the 
defence of the capital; and, with theſe he deter- 
mined to go in queſt of Margaret, on whom he | 
longed to revenge the misfortunes of his family. q 
That princeſs had begun her march for London; 
and hearing of young Edward's deſign, detached 


Gaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and James But- 
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lex earl of Ormond, with a body of Engliſh and ; 
Iriſh troops, to oppoſe his progreſs. March, being F 
informed of the queen's motions, had altered his 1 
firſt reſolution of giving her battle, and changed 1 
his route, in hope of reaching London before her + 


arrival : but, when he underſtood that Tudor had 1 

been detached againſt him, rather than run the 1 

riſque of being hemmed in between two hoſtile ar- | 

mies, he marched directly into Herefordſhire, in 

order to give him battle. The two armies met near 

Mortimer's croſs, on Candlemas eve; and Edward 

being greatly ſuperior in number to the Lancaſ- 

trians, theſe laſt were ſoon defeated, with the loſs 4 

of three thouſand and eight hundred men killed on | 

$ the field of action. The earls of Pembroke and " 
| *} Ormond eſcaped; but, Owen Tudor, huſhand of 
> Catherineof France, and ſtep father to xing Henry, 
E 3 was 
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a. C. 1461, was taken, and with nine other officers beheaded at 
— Hereford. 

Warwick is Mean while the queen, with her ſon, attended by 

* the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Nor- 

Barnard's- thumberland, Devonſhire, and Shrewſbury, the lords 

bt. Alkane, Fitzhugh, Grey of Codemore, Roos, Greyſtock, 

Willes, and Willoughby, continued her march to- 

wards London, in full hope, that whenever her 

victorious army ſhould appear, the citizens would 

expel the earl of Warwick, and receive her in tri- 

umph. Warwick himſelf ſcemed to dread ſome 

ſuch event; for, rather than keep himſelf ſecure 

within the walls of London, he marched out with 

an handful to hazard an engagement : a ſtep which 

he certainly would not have taken, had he been ſe- 

cure in the affection of the citizens. Margaret had 

advanced as far as St, Alban's, when ſhe received 

intelligence, that Warwick. was on his march to- 

wards that place, with the king in his army, which 

was reinforced by a body of Londoners. Theſe 

had joined him, in order to prevent the miſchiefs 

they apprehended from the queen's troops, who 

were northern free- booters, accuſtomed to rapine, 

and had ravaged the whole country in their paſſage. 

On Shrove- Tueſday the oppolite armies came in 

ſight of each other, and engaged on Barnard's-Heath 

near St. Alban's; where for ſome time the fortune 

of Warwick ſeemed to prevail, until the lord Love- 

lace, who commanded one of his wings, wheeled 

off, leaving the main body expoſed : and then vic- 

tory declared for Margaret, The earl on this oc- 

ca ſion loſt two thouſand men, who were killed either 

in the action or in the purſuit; though he rallied 

his broken troops, and made an excellent retreat. 

The lerd Bonvil, and Sir Thomas Kyreil, to whoſe 

care ne had committed the perſon of Henry, were 

perſuaded to ſtay with that prince, on his aſſurance, 

that they ſhould receive no injury; but, he had 

| not 
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not intereſt enough to ſave their lives: Margaret 4: C. 1463. 
ordered them to be beheaded at St. Alban's on 
Aſh-Wedneſday. The chief advantage which Mar- 
garet reaped from the victory, was the releaſe of her 
huſband, whoſe name ſerved to authoriſe her tranſ- 
actions: but, ſhe ſeems to have been very much 
wanting to her own intereſt, in neglecting to march 
directly to the capital, while the news of her vic- 
tory operated fo ſtrongly on the minds of the inha- 
bitants, that they would have opened their gates at 
her approach. Th; citizens, indeed, were afraid 
of being plundered by her forces, who had already 
pillaged the town of St. Alban's : but, they were 
ſtill more afraid of incurring the reſentment of a 
victorious army, which they did not think them- 
ſelves in a condition to oppoſe. The ravages of her 
troops having occaſioned a ſcarcity of proviſion in 
her camp, ſhe demanded a ſupply from the mayor 
of London, who did not think proper to refule her 
in ſuch a conjuncture. He ordered ſeveral waggons 
to be loaded with all forts of lenten proviſion; bur, 
they were ſtopped at Newgate by the populace, who 
were incenſed at the licentious behaviour of her 
troops; and declared, that no neceſſaries ſhould be 
furniſhed by the city, for the uſe of an army that 
did not come to defend, but to pillage their effects. 
The queen ſent a body of forces, commanded by 
Sir Baldwin Fulford, and Sir Alexander Hody, to 
make an effort towards gaining admittance to the 
city, and they attempted to force Cripplegate ; but 
were repulſed. Margaret denounced vengeance 
agaialt rhe Londoners for this inſult; though ſhe 
never had an opportunity to execute the ſcheme of 
her reſentment; for receiving intelligence that the 
earls of March and Warwick had joined their forces 
at Chiping Norton in Oxfordſhire, and begun their 
progrets tor London, ſhe retired to the North, 
Where ſhe hoped to increale her army to ſuch a for- 
E 4 | midable 
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4. c. 146. midable number, as would inſure ſucceſs againſt all 


11 Edward earl The ear] of March arriving at London in the 2 
f 0 aren 


1 proclaimed beginning of March, entered the city in triumph, 
. _ — amidſt the acclamations of the people, by whom 4 
enge he was adored, for his affability and perfonal ac- . 
compliſhments, in which he excelled all the princes 4 
of his age. His friends, truſting to this popularity, ; 
reſolved to ſave him the trouble and uncertainty of ? 
a parliamentary deciſion, and raiſe him at once to 
the throne by the conſent of the people, and the : 
grandees, With this view, the earl of Warwick | 
drew up his army in order of battle, in the fields 9 
near Clerkenwell, on pretence of exerciſing the 
ſoldiers: an immenſe multitude of people being aſ- 
ſembled to indulge their curioſity, the earl rode 
into the midſt of this concourſe, and read aloud the 1 
convention made between Henry and the duke of | 
York, and confirmed by act of parliament. Then 4 
he gave them to — ry that as the king had 
notoriouſly violated this agreement, he had indiſ- 
putably forfeited his right to the crown, which 
now belonged to Edward Plantagenet, the ſole and 
true heir of the houſe of Mortimer. He thus pre- 
pared the people for his purpoſe, by an aſſertion 
which was abſolutely falſe ; inaſmuch as Henry had 
been his own priſoner from the time of the agree- 1 
ment till the battle of Barnet, after which he was L 
compelled to act according to the views of Mar- 
garet. Then he raiſed his voice, and aſked, if they \ 
would have Henry of Lancaſter for their king ? The : 
whole multitude anſwered, No, No: but when he 
demanded, if they would acknowledge Edward for 
their ſovereign ? they replied in the affirmative with 
, Joud acclamations. The conſent of the people be- 
ing thus obtained, the Yorkiſts convoked a great 
council of all the Jords ſpiritual and temporal, ma- 
giſtrates, and gentlemen, who happened to be in 
2 London; 
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x London; and Edward having explained his right “. C; 1461. 
q to the crown, both by birth, and the agreement 
between Henry and his father, deſired it might be 
adjudged to him by the determination of this aſ- 
ſembly. He muſt have had more courage than dil- 
cretion, who would have attempted to impugn his 
pretenſions at ſuch a juncture; therefore, the council 
unanimouſly declared, that Henry of Lancaſter had 
forfeited all right to the crown, in violating the 
ſolemn agreement made with the late duke of York, 
which was confirmed by parliament ; and that it 
now . devolved to the duke's eldeſt fon, Edward 
Plantagenet earl of March, After this declaration, 
the crown was offered to the earl, who received it 
with a modeſt acknowledgment of his own inſuf- 
ficiency; adding, that though his youth and inex- 
perience rendered him feartul of loading himſelf 
with ſuch a heavy burthen, he would do his utmoſt 
. endeavours, with God's aſſiſtance, to make his peo- 
ple rich and happy. Next day he repaired to St. 
Paul's church, where he fat in the, royal chair, with 
: the ſceptre of St. Edward in his hand. The arch- | 
. biſhop of Canterbury demanding aloud, if the peo- 
: pu would own Edward, earl of March, as their 
eing, they replied as before, with acclamations of 
joy; and then the king received the homage of the 
nobility. This ceremony being concluded with a 
ſolemn Te Deum, Edward was conducted to the 
biſhop's palace, in which the kings uſed to reſide z 
0 and on the fifth day of March, he was proclaimed 
b by the name of Edward IV, in the city of London, | 
and the neighbourhood, ö 
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h HE firſt act of ſovereignty that diſtinguiſhed 
ge _ £ the reign of Edward, is ſaid to have been the 
march for EXecution of one Walker, a citizen and - grocer, 
the Non. who jocoſely ſaid to his neighbours that he would 
make his ſon heir to the crown, meaning the ſign 
of the crown that hung over his door: this inno- 
cent jeſt was conſtrued into high treaſon, and the 
unhappy man ſuffered death ; though, in all proba- 
bility, his chief crime was his - adherence to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, which Edward refolved to 
puniſh with the utmoſt rigour. He had not enjoyed 
his new dignity above eight days, when, he found 
himſelf obliged to begin his march againſt Mar- 
garet, who had ſucceeded ſo well in recruiting her 
army among her northern friends, that by this time 
ſhe found herſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand men, 
ready to ſacrifice their lives for her ſervice, Edwaid 
did not ſo much depend upon his election, which 
had been extremely irregular and defective, as upon 
the ſtrength of his faction, and the ſucceſs of his 
arms. Replete with all the fire of youth, courage, 
and ambition, he confided in his valour and for- 
tune, againſt all odds of oppoſition ; and, putting 
himſelf at the head of his forces, ſer out for the 
North, in hope of ſtriking a deciſive flroke againſt 
the queen and her adherents. 
Detachesthe © On his arrival at Pontefract, he detached the 
lore titz- lord Fitzwalter to ſeize the paſs of Ferrybridge, on 
ſeine the paſs the river Aire; and this ſervice he performed with- 


8 out oppoſition. Henry and his quzen hearing of 


where he is Edward's approach, beſtowed the command of 
A gan, their army on the duke of Somerſet, while they 
thcmſelves remained at York, waiting the iſſue of 
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an engagement, by which their fate was likely &. C. 1461. 


to be decided for ever. Somerſet being informed 
that Fitzwalter had ſeized the paſs of Ferrybridge, 
concluded that Edward's deſign was to give him 
battle; and that he might attack him with leſs ad- 
vantage, he reſolved to repel the troops of Fitz- 
walter to the other ſide of the river. For this pur- 
poſe he ſent a detachment under lord Clifford, who 
ſurpriſed the Yorkifts, and drove them from the 
paſs with great ſlaughter, after an obſtinate action, 
in which Fitzwalter and the Baſtard of Salisbury 
loſt their lives. The earl of Warwick was extieme- 
ly alarmed at the news of this diſaſter, which he 
no ſooner received than he rode full ſpeed to Ed- 
ward, and communicated the tidings with marks of 
uncommon emotion; but, to convince his ſove- 
reign that his confuſion did not proceed from any 
fear of his own perſonal danger, he killed his horſe 
on the ſpot, and kiſſing the hilt of his ſword, which 
was made in the form of a croſs, ſwore that even 
if the whole army ſhould forſake the king, he 
would remain alone, and ſpend the laſt drop of his 
blood in defence of his majeſty. Edward, far from 
being diſpirited by this check, which ſeemed to diſ- 
order Warwick ſo much, ordered proclamation to 
be made in his army, that all perſons who were 
afraid of ſtaying ſhould have free leave to retire : 
That be would reward thoſe who ſhould do their 
duty; but that he would ſhew no mercy to any 
perſon who ſhould fly from the battle. Then he 
ordered lord Falconbridge to pals the Aire at Caſtle- 
ford, about a league above Ferrybridge, and retake 
the polt which the enemy had won. This order 
was executed with ſuch diligence and ſecrecy, that 
the detachment had croſſed the river before the 
Lancaſtrians had the leaſt intimation of their de- 
fign; then attacking Clifford by ſurprize, that 
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4. C. 1461. nobleman and the brother of the earl of Weſtmore- 
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land were ſlain, and their forces intirely routed. 
The paſs of Ferrybridge being thus regained, 
Edward croſſed the river, and, early in the morning 
of Palm-ſunday, advanced towards the Lancaſ- 
trians, who, to the number of fixty thouſand, occu- 
pied the fields between Towton and Saxton. Tho? 
the Yorkiſts did not exceed nine and forty thouſand, 
they were choſen men, and Edward did not enter- 
tain the leaſt doubt of victory; but, before the 
battle joined, he publiſhed an order through his 
army, that his ſoldiers ſhould not encumber them- 
ſelves with priſoners. About nine in the morning 
it began to ſnow, and a ſharp wind drove the ſleet 
full in the faces of the Lancaſtrians, difordering 
their ſight in ſuch a manner, that they could not 
judge the diſtance between themſelves and the ene- 
my. The lord Falconbridge, who commanded the 
van of Edward's army, taking advantage of this ac- 
cident, ordered his archers to advance within ſhot 
of Henry's line, and let fly a ſhower of arrows, 
which were no ſooner diſcharged than they retired 
again to their former ſtation. The Lancaſtrians 
feeling the effects of this flight, believed the Yorkiſts 
were within their reach, and plied their bows until 
their quivers were quite exhauſted, without having 
done the leaſt execution. Then Falconbridge ad- 
vanced again with his archers, who now ſhot their 
arrows without oppoſition, and flew a vaſt number 
of the enemy, even with the ſhafts which they 
icked from the field, after their own quivers were 
emptied. The earl of Northumberland and Sir An- 
drew Trollop, who commanded the van of Henry's 
army, ſeeing the diſadvantage under which they 
laboured, in this way of fighting, advanced to 
cloſe combat, and each fide fought with equal cou- 
rage, obſtinacy, and rancour. The battle raged 
with great fury from morning till night; and wy 

war 
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ward exhibited ſuch proofs of ſurpriſing courage, “ S. 1461. 
activity, and conduct, that the fate of the day de- 
pended in a great meaſure on his perſonal Beha- 
viour, and that of the earl of Warwick. Towards 
the evening, the Lancaſtrians being diſcouraged by 
the death of the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, the lords Dacres and Willes, Sir Andrew 
Trollop, and many other officers of diſtinction, be- 
gan to give ground, though not in great diſorder, 
intending to retreat to the bridge of Tadcaſter. 
They accordingly preſerved their ranks, and wheel- 
ed about occaſionally as they retired, until Edward 
and Warwick animating their men to render the 
action deciſive, they redoubled their efforts, and . 
charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Lancaſ- 
trians were broken and intirely routed. Great 
numbers were lain in the field of battle and in the 
purſuit; but the chief carnage happened at the 
imall river Coc, which diſembogues itſelf into the 
Warf. Thither the fugitives fled in hope of ford-. 
ing the ſtream ; but it was ſo ſwelled with the 
rains as to be rendered impaſſable, until a kind of 
bridge or mound was formed by the dead bodies of 
the Lancaſtrians, who were ſlaughtered on the banks, 
or drowned in the river, which ran purple with their 
blood. Nor vill this circumſtance appear incredi- 
ble, When we conſider, that above ſix and thirty 
thouſand men were killed in this battle. The dukes Stowe. 
of Somerſet and Exeter eſcaped with great difficulty; —— 
but the earl of Devonſhire was taken. Immedia- Se. 
tely after this great victory, Edward advanced to 
Tork, in hope of ſeizing the perſons of Henry and 
Margaret; but this princeſs had retired with her 
husband to Berwick. There being joined by the 
dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, ſhe concluded a 
$ treaty with the Scottiſh miniſtry, and repaired to 
that kingdom, where ſhe and her husband met 
| with a very hoſpitable reception. This, however, 
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A. C. 1461 ſhe purchaſed at a dear rate, in ceding the town 
and caftle of Berwick to the Scottiſh monarch, who 
was at that time a minor, under the tuition of 
George Douglas earl of Angus, with whom Henry 
engaged in a particular convention. Edward, on 
his arrival at York, ordered the heads of his father 
and the earl of Salisbury to be taken down from the 
walls, and thoſe of the earl of Devonſhire and ſome 
others, who were beheaded as traitors, to be ſet up 
in their room. 

Edward ne- The battle of Towton intirely decided the fate 

Fane Of the houſe of Lancaſter. The North, which uſed to 

with Join, ſupply it wich forces, was now exhauſted, and the bra- 

Utes, veſt warriors of thoſe parts had periſhed in ſuch a ſeries 
of engagements. The queen had no reſource left 
but the friendſhip of Scotland, from which ſhe 
could expect but little aſſiſtance during the mino- 


i 
| rity of James III. Edward was maſter of all Eng- 


land and Wales, except Harlegh and Merioneth- 
ſhire, and ſome caſtles in Northumberland, which 
he did not think it neceſſary to reduce. Perhaps 
he was afraid of their being delivered to the Scots, 
ſhould they be hard preſſed by his forces ; or ima- 
gined they would ſubmit of their own accord, upon 
his title's being univerſally acknowledged in all 
other parts of the kingdom, and confirmed by the 
ceremony of his coronation, which he would nv | 
longer defer. He had proceeded as far as New- | 
caſtle, where having made ſome neceſſary regula. | 
tions for preſerving the peace of the country, and | 
left a body of troops ſufficient to repel the incur- | 
ſions that might be made from thoſe caſtles that did 
not yet acknowledge his ſovereignty, he returned . 
to his palace of Shene, in the neighbourhood of 
London. The twentieth day of June was fixed L 
for his coronation; and, in the mean time, by the 
advice of the earl of Douglas, who had been long 
a refugee in England, he reſolved to find ſuch em- 
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ployment for the Scots as would prevent them from & C. 2464. 


giving any conliderable aſſiſtance to Henry and 
Margaret. For this purpoſe he entered inio a ne- 
gotiation with the earl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles, 
who had revolted from James, and promiſed to 
waſte the northern parts of Scotland with fire and 
ſword : but, as the articles of this treaty, which 
was managed by the earl of Douglas, could not 
be executed immediately, Edward propoſed a truce 
to the regency of Scotland, and commiſſioners were 
appointed to treat on this ſubject; but the confe- 
rences were rendered ineffectual by the intrigues of 
Margaret, who reſided at Edinburgh, and by this 
time had ingratiated herſelf with Mary of Gueldres, 
the Scottiſh king's mother. 

Mean while the new king of England was crown- 
ed at Weſtminſter, and iffued out writs for calling a 
parliament to meet on the ſixth day of July, from 
which it was prorogued to the fourth day of Novem- 
ber. Immediately after the ſeſſion was opened, the 
commons attended Edward with an addreſs, congra- 
tulating him on his acceſſion to the throne, and re- 
queſting him to puniſh all perſons guilty of ſuck 
extortions, riots, rapes, murders, and other ini- 
quities, as had been committed with impunity, 
during the preceding reign. Then an act was paſ- 
ied, confirming the title of Edward. All thoſe 
which had been made againſt the houſe of York 
were repealed. Henry VI. after a reign of eight 
and thirty years, was declared an uſurper, and all 
his tranſactions were annulled as illegal; and laſtly, 
he himſelf, his queen, and all their adherents, were 
attainted as traitors. During this ſeſſion, Edward 
created his brother George duke of Clarence ; his 
younger brother Richard was made duke of Glou- 

eſter; the lord Falconbridge promoted to the 
earldom of Kent ; Henry Bourchier the king's uncle, 
was honoured with the earldom of Eſſex; and John 
Nevil, brother to the earl of Warwick, was created 
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baron of Montague. "Theſe promotions were fol- 
lowed by ſeverities which ſerve to evince that cruelty 
which was inherent in all, even the moſt accom- 

liſhed princes of the Norman line. Beſides Henry 
Fimſelf, his wife Margaret, and their ſon Edward, 
who were attainted, the ſame act included the dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Northumber- 
land, Wilts, and Pembroke, the viſcount Beaumont, 
the lords Roos, Nevil, Willes, Clifford, Grey of 
Rugemont, Dacres, and Hungerford, Sir Richard 
Tonſtall, and a great number of gentlemen, whoſe 


eſtates were confiſcated. John earl of Oxford, a 


venerable old nobleman of unblemiſhed character, 
was arreſted on pretence of having engaged in a 
correſpondence with Margaret; and, without hav- 
ing enjoyed the benefit of a trial, beheaded on 
Tower hill, together with his eldeſt ſon Aubrey de 
Vere, Sir Thomas Todenham, Sir Walter Tirrel, 
and Sir John Montgomery; and Sir Baldwin Fu]- 
ford ſuffered afterwards in Briſtol. The-lands and 
effects of thoſe victims he diſtributed among his 
adherents, and conciliated the affection of the clergy 
by confirming their privileges, exempting them 
from being proſecuted in civil courts for felonies 
and other offences; eſtabliſhing the juriſdiction of 
eccleſiaſtical courts with regard to tythes, and allow- 
ing them to iſſue ſpiritual cenſures againſt ſuch as 
ſhould invade their prerogatives. 

Edward having regulated his domeſtic affairs, 
converted his attention to foreign occurrences. Eng- 
land was actually at war with France, Scotland, 
Brittany, and the Low Countries; and if all theſe 
powers had joined againſt Edward at this juncture, 
his royalty would have been of ſhort duration. 
Luckily for him, he had nothing to fear from 
Lewis XI. of France, whoſe mind was wholly en- 
groſſed by a project for rendering himſelf abſolute 
in his own dominions, and deſtroying the p_ 

Se 
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of the nobles, of whom the dukes of Burgundy and . ©: 4% 
Bretagne were the principal. He therefore had no 9 
inclination to fenew the war with England. The a 
duke of Brittany was in no condition to cope with * 
ſuch a powerful kingdom. The duke of Burgundy, | 

though a friend to the houſe of Lancaſter, was ſo 7 

well acquainted with the diſpoſition of Lewis, that | 

he divined his ſcheme: and deſired to live in peace with | 

England, that he might be the moreable to anticipate | 

the French king's deſigns. In theſe ſentiments, he ſent i 
ambaſſadors to congratulate Edward on his acceſhon 
to the throne; and to complain of ſome infractions of * 
the truce ſubſiſting between England and the Low IT: 
Countries. They met with a very favourable re- | 

ception ; and commiſſioners were appointed to exa- 
mine the particulars of the complaint, that all dif- 
ferences might be amicably compromiſed. Scot- 
land then was the only place from whence he could 
apprehend the leaſt moleſtation. Margaret had 
concluded a contract of marriage between her ſon 
Edward, and the ſiſter of James, though both par- 
ties were infants; and leaving her husband at 
Edinburgh, made a voyage to France to crave the 
aſſiſtance of Lewis : but that prince was not of a 
character to engage in any enterprize from which 
he ſaw no proſpect of advantage. He courteouſly 
received Margaret, who was his near relation, and 
even amuſed her with promiſe of ſuccour ; but all 
ſhe could obtain was a preſent of twenty thouſand 
livres, and a declaration that all the adherents of 
the houſe of Lancaſter ſhould meet with a friendly 
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reception in his dominions. Edward, in order to 
| baffle her intrigues in Scotland, ſtill employed 
Douglas in a negotiation with John lord of the Iſles, 
* who had lately ſucceeded his father. The biſhop of 
Durham, the earl of Worceſter, and ſome others, 
were empowered to finiſh the treaty, which was 
concluded on the following conditions: That John 
earl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles, Ponald Ballach his 
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brother, and John the ſon of Donald, ſhould do ho- 
mage to king Edward: That they ſhould never 
acknowledge any other king of England but Ed- 
ward, or his ſucceſſors, deſcended from Lionel duke 
of Clarence: That they ſhould be ready to ſerve 
him in all his wars againſt the Scots in Britain and 
Ireland: Thar, in time of peace, the earl of Roſs 
ſhould enjoy a yearly penſion of one hundred 
pounds ſterling, torty be allowed to Donald, and 
ten to John the ſon of Donald; and that theſe pen. 
fions ſhould be doubled in time of war or actual ſer- 
vice: That in caſe Scotland ſhould be conquered by 
the arms of Edward, he ſhould inveſt them with 
the property of all the iſles ſituated to the north- 
ward of the Scottiſh ſea: That James earl of 
Douglas ſhould in like manner receive the inveſti- 
ture of all the lands he had formerly poſſeſſed in Scot- 
land, from the north ſea to the borders of England; 
and that Edward ſhould make neither peace nor 
truce with Scotland, without comprehending them 
in the treaty. 

Edward had intimated his elevation to po 
Pius II. who now thinking him ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne, addreſſed him in a brief, 
congratulating him upon his acceſſion ; but couch- 
ed in ſuch a manner as reſerved to himſelf the li- 
berty of unſaying his compliment, in caſe the king 
ſhould experience a viciſſitude of fortune; for his 
approbation was conditional, and founded upon 
the proofs which Edward himſelf advanced in be- 
half of his pretenſions. The lord Falconbridge, 
lately created earl of Kent, was now promoted to 
the poſt of high admiral of England; and the 
kingdom enjoying profound tranquility, after the 
ſtorm by which it had been agitated, the duke of 
Somerlet, and Ralph Piercy, brother to the ear] 
of Northumberland, implored the mercy of the 
king, by whom they were generouſly ge 
: | This 


r MW: 28 


This calm was not of long duration. Margaret * © 1461. 

having obtained a ſmall reinforcement in France, A. Pub. 

| commanded by Peter De Breze ſeneſchal of Nor- 

: mandy, ſet fail for England, in full confidence of 

, being joined by the inhabitants of the northern pro- 

vinces. But, when ſhe landed at Tinmouth, ſhe 

found herſelf in danger of being ſurrounded by a 

body of Edward's troops, which obliged her to 

retire on board of her ſhips with the utmoſt preci- 

pitation. A ſtorm immediately beginning to blow, 11 

her ſhip was ſeparated from the reſt of the fleet, 

and with great difficulty made the harbour of Ber- 

wick, while the other veſſels were driven towards 

Bamburg, where the French attempted to land; 

but their deſcent being oppoſed by the Baſtard Ogle, 

at the head of ſome forces, they retired to the ſmall 

iſland of Lindisfarne. There they were attacked 

by Ogle, who ſlew part of their number, and took 

the reſt priſoners ; and their commander De Breze 

made his eſcape in a fiſhing-boat to Berwick. Biondi, 
Edward being informed of theſe tranſactions, and A. C. 1463. 

ſuppoſing that Margaret was aſſured of ſuccours in Henry and 

Scotland, with which ſhe would not fail to invade — 

the northern counties, detached baron Montague, > Tha 

with the forces that were at hand, to retard her tt b. 

progreſs, until he himſelf ſhould follow with a nu- ge. © 1 

merous fleet and army to overturn all her projects. | 

Margaret had actually entered Northumberland | 

with a body of freebooters, who enliſted on pro- 

miſe of being allowed to plunder ; and her army 

encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that the duke of So- 

merſet and Sir Ralph Piercy began to imagine ſhe 

; would ſucceed in her enterprize ; and notwichſtand- 

ing the late oath they had taken to Edward, joined 

ber wich all their adherents. Montague, having ad- 

| I vanced as far as Durham, halted ſome days in that 

place until he received a reinforcement; then con- 

tinuing his march, encountered a detachment of the 
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a. c 1463. enemy's army, commanded by the lords Hunger- 
ford and Roos, on Hedgeley-Moor, where they 
were routed ; and Sir Ralph Piercy loſt his life on 
this occaſion, Montague, encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs, reſolved to have the whole honour of defeat- 
ing Margaret before the king ſhould come up, and 
marching directly to Hexham, where her army 
was intrenched, he attacked them in their lines be- 
fore they had intimation of his approach, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. The duke of Somerſet 
was taken priſoner, together with the lords Roos and 
Hungerford ; but Henry, his queen, and fon, eſ- 
caped into Scotland, though they were ſo hotly 
purſued, that ſome of Henry's attendants were 
taken almoſt by his ſide; and among theſe the per- 
fon who carried his cap of ſtate, which was delivered 
to Edward. The priſoners were not ſuffered to 
hnguiſh in confinement; Somerfet, Roos, Hun- 
gerford, W. Tailboys earl of Kyme, and Sir John 
Finderne, were immediately beheaded, the firſt at 
Hexham, and the reſt at Newcaſtle ; Sir Humphrey 
Nevil and twelve other gentlemen were executed at 
Vork; their eſtates were diſtributed among the ad- 
herents of the victor, and the lord Montague was 
created earl of Northumberland ; though Denry 
Piercy, ſubmitting to Edward in the ſequel, was 
reſtored to his honours with the conſent of Nevil, 
who contented himſelf with the title of marquis of 
Montague. 
| After the victory at Hexham, the king, who had 
b trace with advanced as far as Durham, thought it unneceſſary to 
ji $007 proceed farther northward in perſon, but ſent the earl 
of Warwick to reduce ſome places which Margarer 
had taken, while he himſelf returned to London, 
The earl dividing his army into three bodies, in- 
veſted at the ſame time the caſtles of Bamburg, 
Dunſtanburg, and Alnewick : the two firſt of theſe 
places were ſoon reduced, and the commanders pa 
niſhe 
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niſhed as traitors : but De Breze, who commanded * ©: 146; + 
the garriſon of Alnewick, compoſed of French 
troops, defended himſelf with great gallantry, un- 1 
til he and his men were brought off by the earl 1 
of Angus at the head of a ſtrong body of Scottiſh | 
cavalry. Edward's laſt victory cooled that friendſhip 
which the French and Scbts had hitherto mani- 
feſted for the unfortunate Henry, whoſe affairs they il 
now looked upon as deſperate. The Scots per- i 
ceiving the precautions which were taken by Mon- 1 
tague, whom the king of England had juſt declared 1 
warden of the marches, ſa no proſpect of eluding 9 

his vigilance by incurſions, and deſired that Ed- 
ward would grant ſafe - conducts for ambaſſadors to | 
come and treat of a pacification: at the ſame time | 
Lewis XI. negotiated a truce with him for one year, | 
by the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, who 
likewiſe renewed the truce of commerce between | 
England and the Low Countries. Mean while the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's repairing to London, as | 
envoy from the regency of Scotland, concluded a 
like trace between the two kingdoms, on condition 
that the reſpective kings ſhould not in any ſhape 
countenance or aſſiſt the enemies of each other. Act. Pub, 
Henry being thus abandoned by all his allies, Henry is 
and thinking his perſon unſafe at Edinburgh ſince {2 nd 
the concluſion of this laſt agreement, took the im- the Tower, 
. prudent reſolution of repairing privately to England, 
where perhaps he hoped the northern counties 
would again riſe in his favour. He accordingly 
ſet out from Edinburgh, in diſguiſe, attended by 
three divines, and reached Waddington-Hall in 
Lancaſhire, where, after he had lain concealed for 
ſome time, he was diſcovered by Sir James Har- 
rington, who treated this unfortunate prince with 
the utmoſt indignity. He was ſeized as he fat at 
dinner, and being placed upon a horſe, his legs 
were tied under the belly of the beaſt, as if he had 
F 3 been 
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A C. 1463, been the vileſt malefactor. In this manner he was 


Monitrelet 


conducted to London, and being met upon the 
road by the earl of Warwick, that nobleman in- 
ſulted him in the moſt opprobrious terms, even en- 
couraging the multitude to deride the unfortunate 
monarch. After the capture of Henry, his queen, 
and fon, afraid of truſting to any perſon's fidelity, 
fled for refuge into woods and deſarts, where 
they ſuffered all the extremity of diſtreſs, till at 
length they were rifled by robbers, who would, in 
all probability, have deprived them of their lives as 
well as of their apparel and effects, had not the 
thieves quarrelled about the booty, and attacking 
one another, afforded an opportunity for the royal 
priſoners to make their eſcape. They had not pro- 
ceeded far when they were met by another ruffian, 
who approached them with a drawn ſword in his 
hand and fury in his aſpect. On this occaſion, 
Margaret exhibited a remarkable proof of preſence 
of mind and reſolution. Taking her ſon by the 
hand, and aſſuming an air of confidence and ma- 
jeſty, Here, friend,” ſaid ſne, ſave my ſon, the 
„ ſon of good king Henry.” The robber was 
ſtruck with the dignity and beauty of her perſon, 
as well as with the nature of her addreſs. He hap- 
pened to be one of thoſe who had been outlawed tor 
adhering to the cauſe of her husband. His favage 
heart was melted with compaſſion, at ſight of his 
queen and prince in ſuch deplorable diftreſs. He 
comforted them with aſſurances of fidelity and pro- 
tection; and carefully conducted them to a village 
near the ſea ſide, where they found an opportunity 
of embarking in a veſſel for Flanders. They were 
hoſpitably received by the duke of Burgundy, from 
whoſe court they repaired to that of Margaret's fa- 
ther Rene of Anjou. About the ſame time Ed- 
mund duke of Somerſet, brother of him who was 


beheaded at Hexham, and the duke of Exeter, el- 
caped 
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caped to the Low Countries, where they concealed 
their quality, in apprehenſion of being delivered in- 
to the hands of Edward; and were reduced to ſuch 
extremity of wretchedneſs, that even in the ſeve- 


reſt time of winter, they ran about barefoot as 


errand boys to the lowelt claſs of people, till at 
length they were diſcovered and accommodated by 
the duke of Burgundy with moderate penſions for 
their ſubſiſtence. 

Edward having Henry in his power, and Marga- 
ret having quitted the kingdom, there was no other 
perſon capable of diſturbing his tranquility. He 
therefore ſeized this opportunity of acquiring the 
affection of his ſubjects, who had been alarmed and 
diſguſted by his late acts of ſeveriry. He had pub- 
liſhed a general amneſty in favour of all the Lan- 
caſtrians who, within a certain ſpecified time, ſhould 
ſubmit to his government, and take the oath of alle- 
giance. He exerted all his talents in efforts to 
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A. C. 1463. 


Philip de 


Comines. 


A. C. 1464. 


Various 
matches 
propoſed for 
Edward. 


render himſelf popular. He treated all his noble - 


men as if they had been his own brothers : he af- 
fected to appear the father of his people. His per- 
ſonal accompliſhments and gallantry recommended 
him to the favour of the female ſex, which he cul- 
tivated with the moſt aſſiduous addreis. By his 
affable deportment he ingratiated himſelf with all 
degrees of people; the meaneſt ſuppliant was ad- 
mitted to his preſence, and every day was diſtin- 
guiſhed by his acts of compaſſion and generoſity. 
During this ſeaſon of peace and good humour, his 
chiet counſellors adviſed him ro convert his thoughts 
to matrimony, that he might ſee the ſucceſſion ſet- 
tled upon his own iſſue. He ſeemed to reliſh the 
advice; and three matches were propoſed for his 
acceptance. The firſt was Margaret ſiſter of the 
Scottiſh king; but beſides that this princeſs was 
already betrothed to Edward the ſon of Henry, ſhe 
was too young for conſummation. The ſecond was 
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A. C. 1464. Iſabel of Caſtile, who afterwards married Ferdinand 


king of Arragon; but ſhe was likewiſe judged too 
young for wedlock. Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the 
queen of France, was the third princeſs propoſed as 
a conſort for Edward, who determined to demand 
her in marriage ; and for this purpoſe, the earl of 
Warwick was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the French court, where the lady reſided. We have 
already obſerved, that the chief aim of Lewis was to 
reduce the exorbitant power of his grandees, and 
particularly to abaſe the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne. The firſt of theſe was ſo powerful that 
he durit not attack him openly ; and therefore he 
reſolved to begin with the duke of Brittany, on pre- 
rence of a diſpute which had long ſubſiſted berween 
the crown of France and the ſovereigns of that 
province, .touching the nature of the homage which 
the duke ſhould pay to the French monarch. The 
kings of France had always demanded liege, and 
the dukes never granted more than ſimple homage ; 
ſo that both ſides uſed to enter a proteſt at every 
new inveſtiture. Lewis, reſolving to make uſe of this 
pretext, ordered a body of troops to rendezvous 
in Anjou, and then ſent the chancellor de Mor- 
Villiers with an order to the duke of Bretagne, pro- 
hibiting him from aſſuming any right of ſovereignty 
within his own dominions. The duke being in no 
condition to oppoſe ſuch an antagoniſt in the field, 
had recourſe to ſtratagem, and deſired he might be 
indulged with a delay of three months, that he 
might conſult the eſtates of his dutchy. His re- 
queſt being granted, he employed this interval in 
Caballing among the peers of France, with whom 
e joined in a powerful confederacy, which was 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of the League 

of the Public Ge. | 
Such was the ſituation of affairs in France, when 
Edward ſent the earl of Warwick to demand Bona 
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of Savoy in marriage; and nothing could have been 4: C. 1464. 

more agreeable than this propoſal to Lewis, who Eduard de- 

earneſtly wiſhed for an alliance with England, mands the 

which would prevent Edward from interfering with 2 

his deſigns. He accordingly aſſented to the pro- muriage, 
oſition; and that he might reap all the advantage 

that could be produced from ſuch a connexion, he 

ſpun out the treaty of marriage, in hope of conclud- 

ing a laſting peace, and engaging in a bond of per- 

{onal friendſhip with the king of England : he was 

alſo deſirous of extending this alliance to the duke 

of Burgundy, that Francis duke of Bretagne might 

be deprived of all aſſiſtance and protection. With 

this view, he agreed with Edward and Philip to 

hold a congreſs at Heſdin, from whence it was at- 

terwards transferred to St. Omer; though this pro- 

duced nothing bur a prolongation of the truce. In 

the courſe of the ſame year, another truce was con- 

cluded with Scotland for fifteen yezrs; and in the 

month of Auguſt ambaſſadors arrived in England 

from the duke of Brittany, who, finding himſelf 

hard preſſed by the king of France, ſollicited a truce 

for one year with Edward, who, notwithſtanding 

his negotiation with Lewis, granted the duke's re- 44. Pub. 
ueſt. 

a Mean while the earl of Warwick ſettled all the 4. c. r46;, 

articles of the marriage-contract, between the king ye is capti- 


and the princeſs Bona; and Lewis appointed the yatcd by the 


g ; f 
count of Dammartin as his ambaſſador and pleni- EHabeth 


potentiary at the court of London, to put the finiſh- Wideville, 
ing ſtroke to that negotiation, which, however, was 
defeated by an extraordinary accident. Edward, 
chancing to hunt in Northamptonſhire, went to 
viſit Jaquelina of Luxemburg, the dutcheſs of Bed- 
ford, who, after the death of her firſt husband, had 
given her hand to Sir Richard Wideville. By this 
ſecond marriage ſhe had among other children a 
daughter called Elizaheth, married to Sir — 
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A, c. abs. Grey of Groby, who had been lain in the ſervice 


Whom be 


marries pri - 


1 
La- 


of the houſe of Lancaſter. The young widow 
had retired to her father's houſe- at Grafton, after 
having ſeen her husband's eſtate confiſcated ; and 
ſhe took this opportunity of throwing herſelf at 
Edward's feet, and imploring a maintenance for 
herſelf and children, out of their father's fortune, 
Edward, naturally of an amorous complexion, 
could not behold this beauteous widow at his feet 
without emotion. He was inſtantly captivated by 
her charms, and raiſing her from the ground, made 
a favourable anſwer to her requeſt. He confided 
ſo much in his ſtation and perſonal qualifications, 
as to imagine he ſhould eaſily triumph over her 
virtue and caution ; and found opportunities to 
make her acquainted with the nature of. his paſſion. 
He had for once, however, over-rated his own ad- 
dreſs ; ſhe rejected his propoſals with diſdain, and 
told him, that, although ſhe was unworthy of being 
his queen, ſhe thought herſelf roo good to be his 
concubine. This declaration completed her con- 
queſt over the heart of Edward, who now approved 
of her [pirit and diſcretion, as much as he admired 
her beauty: in 2 word, he laid aſide his former ſuit, 
which ſhe could not have granted with any regard 
to her honour, and offered his hand as the price of 
her condeſcenſion. It is not to be ſuppoſed ſhe 
could have any reaſon to refuſe ſuch an offer from 
a young prince of Edward's character and accom- 
pliſhments. She embraced the propoſal with tran- 
ſport, and ſuch marks of ſenſibility as effectually 
fecured the heart of her admirer. ' 

Nevertheleſs, he would not proceed farther in 
this affair, without communicating his intention to 
his mother the dutcheſs of York, who was ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed and concerned at his paſſion, and 


uſed all her endeavours to diſſuade him from enga- 
ging in ſuch an impolitic alliance, She obſerved, 


that 
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that ſuch a precipitate engagement would be an irre- 4: ©: 1465. 
parable injury and affront to the earl of Warwick, as 
well as to the French king; and, in all probability, 
intail upon him the reſentment of both, to the re- 
proach of his character and imminent danger of 
his crown: that the nobles of England would 


juſtly take umbrage at his raiſing the family of 


Wideville ſo far above all their honours; that he 
could not, without degrading his dignity, give his 
hand to a private gentlewoman, his own ſubject, 
who had ſeveral children by a former husband; and 
laſtly ſne told him, that ſince he was determined to 
take an Engliſh wife, without the conſiderations of 
high birth and opulent fortune, he ought to give the 
preference to a young lady called Elizabeth Lucy, 
whom he had formerly promiled to eſpouſe. To 
theſe obſervations Edward replied, that he could 
not think of ſacrificing his paſſion, which was cer- 
tain, to the reſentmenc of Warwick which was un- 
certain; that the king of France would be too much 
engaged with his own domeſtic affairs, to think of 
troubling his neighbours ; that his taking a wife 
from among his ſubjects, far from giving um- 
brage, would be agreeable io his nobility, as all their 
families for the future might aſpire at the ſame ho- 
nour ; and with reſpect to Elizabeth Lucy, he de- 
nied that any promiſe of marriage had been made 
to that young lady. Bur leit the report of ſuch an 
engagement might be afterwards uſed as a pretext 


for invalidating the match upon which he had now 


ſet his heart, he deſired Elizabeth might be exa- 
mined by the biſhops, touching the nature of her 
correſpondence with him ; when ſhe owned that he 
had never engaged himſelf to her by promiſe of 
marriage; though at the ſame time ſhe declared 
that ſhe would never have conlented to the gratifi- 
cation of his deſires, if ſhe had not thought his in- 
tentions were honourable, From this anſwer, the 
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A. C. 465. prelates determined that he might marry another 
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woman with a ſafe conſcience; and Edward eſ- 
pouſed Elizabeth Wideville ſo privately, that the 
marriage was not divulged until he thought proper 
to iſſue orders for her coronation, 

The nobility and people were not a little ſurpriſed 
when they underſtood that this extraordinary match 
had been concluded, while the king carried on a 
negotiation at the court of France, for a marriage 
with the princeſs of Savoy. The firſt families of 
the kingdom were extremely diſguſted at the pro- 
motion of Elizabeth and her relations ; for her fa- 
ther was elevated to the dignity of earl of Rivers; 
her ſiſter Margaret was matched with Thomas lord 
Matravers, ſon and heir of William earl of Arun- 
del ; her brother Anthony Wideville eſpouſed the 
only daughter and heir of lord Scales, the richeſt 
fortune in the kingdom; and her ſon Thomas be- 
ing created marquis of Dorſet, married the heireſs 
of the lord Bonneville. But the diſguſt of the na- 
tion in general was a trifling ee when 
compared with the reſentment of the earl of War- 
wick, who looked upon this clandeſtine match as 
the greateſt inſult and affront that could be offered 
to his honour. He conſidered it as a flagrant proof 
of ingratitude in Edward, whom he had raiſed to 
the throne; and he could not help communicating 
his ſentiments to the king of France, who did not 
fail to encourage and foment his indignation. That 
prince was incenſed againſt Edward for the outrage 
offered to the honour of his family; but his own 
affairs would not allow him to manifeſt his reſent- 
ment, which he therefore reſolved to diſſemble un- 
til he ſhould find ſome favourable opportunity to 
do himſelf juſtice. Lewis had nothing princely in 
his diſpoſition, except perſonal courage, of which 
he had exhibited repeated proofs before he aſcended 
the throne of France: but he was a cool, ſelfiſh, 
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diſſembling politician, who knew how to diſguiſe 4 ©: 1465. 
his ſentiments and deſigns; who could ſtoop to the 
meaneft condeſcenſions, when he thought his in- [ 
tereſt would be promoted by ſuch compliance ; and | = 
whoſe reign was a continual exeftion of low cun- 
ning, by which he ſometimes overſhot his purpoſe, = 
and never failed to incur the contempt of his neigh- | 
bours. 
The earl of Warwick returned to England glow- Warvick's 


8 : i credit de- wy 
ing with reſentment and revenge, which, however, lines in the i 


he concealed with great care and circumſpection; cout or 3 
and from this very diſſimulation Edward divind i 
the nature of his ſentiments : but, as it was the in- 1 
tereſt of both to diſguiſe their real thoughts, the 1 
king continued to treat him with exterior marks of | 


reſpect z and the earl maintained his place in the 
council, until his credit and influence were wholly 
ſuperſeded by the earl of Rivers. In the mean 
time the ceremony of the queen's coronation was 
performed at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſixth day 
of May, with great pomp and magnificence ; tho 
neither Warwick nor his brothers, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and George lately promoted to the 
archbiſhopric of York, aſſiſted on this occaſion. 
Thefe two ſeem to have abſented themfelves from 
diſguſt ; but the earl of Warwick was at that time i 
in Boulogne with the lords Haſtings and Wenlock, 1 
as ambaſſadors from Edward, ſent to treat about a 

commercial truce with the count of Charolois, and 
the envoys of his father, Philip duke of Burgundy, 
This negotiation miſcarried, through the count's 
attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, from which 
he was deſcended by his mother : but Warwick 
and his colleagues, being empowered to treat with 
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J the ambaſſadors of France and Brittany, concluded 
a truce with both of theſe powers, though they were Numer. 1 
44lt war with each other. 1 
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A. c. 1466. The duke of Brittany had not only engaged the 
Stateof count de Charolois and the duke of Bourbon in the 
France. war of the Public Good, but even brought over 
'the French king's brother the duke of Berry, to 

the intereſt of the confederates. The count de 
Charolois was perſonally incenſed againſt Lewis, 

who had, by bribing the miniſters of his father 

Philip, obtained the reſtitution of the towns upon 

the Somme, for the conſideration. of four hundred 
thouſand crowns, according to the treaty of Arras; 

and afterwards employed the Baſtard of Rubempre, 

and others, to ſurpriſe the perſons of the duke and 

the count, and bring them to him dead or alive. 

His ſcheme being detected, the count de Charolois 

was ſo exaſperated at his perfidy, that he raiſed a 
numerous army andapprbached Paris, while theduke 

Philipze of Brittany and the reſt of the confederates made pre- 
Comines: parations to join him with a ſtrong reinforcement, 
Lewis, who was then in the Bourbonnois, being in- 

formed of his motions, marched directly towards the 

capital. Their armies meeting at Monthlery, a battle 

enſued, and both ſides claimed the victory. The 

king threw himſelf into Paris, and took ſuch pre- 
cautions for the defence of the capital, that, when 

the confederates joined, they found it ſo well forti- | 

fied, that they could not undertake the ſiege with 5 

any proſpect of ſucceſs. At length the war was i 
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terminated by a treaty ſigned at Conflans, by which 
Lewis reſtored to the duke of Burgundy the towns 
ſituated upon the Somme; and granted Normandy 
as an appenage to his brother the duke of Berry. 
After the ratification of this agreement, the count 
de Charolois returned to the Low Countries; and 
the duke of Berry, accompanied by the duke of 
Brittany, went to take poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
where, in a few days, theſe two princes happening 
to quarrel, the duke of Brittany retired to his own 
dominions. Lewis, taking advantage of this diſ- 
| ſenſion, 
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ſenſion, marched without delay into Normandy, “. C. 1465: 
from whence he expelled his brother, who found 

himſelf obliged to take refuge in Brittany, where, 
notwithſtanding his quarrel with the duke, he met 

with an hoſpitable reception. - 

All theſe different powers negotiated at the ſame 4. c. 1466, 
time with Edward, who politically amuſed them all Ewart 
with hopes of a ſolid alliance; but in the mean bey with 
time agreed to a ſhort truce with each, that he Cees | 
might keep himſelf unengaged until he ſhould ſee : 1 
the iſſue of the war, and take his meaſures accord- | 
ingly. During theſe tranſactions, Iſabel de Bour- Y 
bon, ſecond wife of the count de Charolois, dying, i 
he began to look upon Edward in a different light nl 
from that in which he had conſidered him before. 1 
He ſaw him triumphing over all oppoſition, and 
firmly ſettled on the throne of England; he fore- 
ſaw nothing but miſchief to himſelf from the con- 
junction of Edward and Lewis; and the faireſt ad- 
vantage from an alliance with the king of England. 
In theſe ſentiments he demanded Edward's ſiſter Mar- 
garet in marriage; and this propoſal was very agreeable 
to the Engliſh monarch, who knew that Lewis hated 
him in his heart on account of his ſiſter-in-law Bona; 
that all his advances and profeſſions were inſincere; 
and that ſooner or later he would manifeſt his re- Il 
ſentment : beſides, it was not the intereſt of Eng- 
land to fit tamely neutral, and lee the French king 
ruin the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne. He 
therefore, on the twelfth day of October, ſigned a 
treaty of perſonal alliance, friendſhip, and frater- 
nity, with the count de Charolois; and ſent a ſafe- 
conduct to Lewis of Bruges lord of Gruthuyſen, 
whom the duke of Burgundy had appointed as his 
plenipotentiary, to treat with Edward concerning a 
perpetual peace, and regulate the conditions of the 
marriage between the count de Charolois and the 
princeſs Margaret. | 
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A.C. 1466. Mean while the duke of Brittany was hard preſſed 
Birth of the by Lewis: ſince the duke of Berry had been ex- 
_ pelled from Normandy, he was ſupported by this 
prince, who endeavoured to execute the treaty of 
Conflans ; and the count de Charolois engaged to 
make a powerful diverſion in Picardy. But his 
father Philip having undertaken a war againſt the 
inhabitants of Liege, the count could not poſſibly 
perform his promiſe ; ſo that the duke of Brittany 
was obliged ro temporize with Lewis, by entering 
into a negotiation with him about his giving up 
his right of ſovereignty. This, however, was 
no more than an expedient to gain time, until the 
count de Charolois ſhould be in a condition to 
give him effectual aſſiſtance. Accordingly, the war 
of Liege being ſuſpended by a truce, the count was 
on the eve of marching into Picardy, when Lewis, 
by his intrigues, induced the Liegeois to recom- 
mence hoſtilities, which prevented him from carry- 
ing his ſcheme into execution; and the duke of 
Brittany was left to ſtruggle alone againſt the whole 
power of France. By this time Edward's queen 
was delivered of the princeſs Elizabeth, who proved 
the means of extinguiſhing the fatal quarrel between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter; and the king- 
dom enjoyed profound tranquility. The young 
monarch concluded treaties of perpetual alliance 
with the kings of Caſtile and Denmark ; and pro- 


longed the truce with Scotland for the term of five. 


Rymer. 

EN „ and forty years. 
4.014% Lewis of France continued his operations againſt 
Death of 


Philip duke the duke of Brittany, who loſt all the places he 
of Bur- poſſeſſed in Lower Normandy, and ſaw himſelt on 
ebe. the brink of being attacked in his own proper do- 
minions, while the forces of Burgundy were {till 
employed againſt the inhabitants of Liege : but 
the French king underſtanding by his ſpies, that 
the negotiation between Edward and Philip related 
0 
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to the defence of Bretagne, he exerted all his art “. C. 1467. 


and influence to divert the king of England from 
thoſe engagements with his enemies. He ſent the 
Baſcard of Bourbon and the archbiſhop of Nar- 
bonne, as his ambaſſadors to London, with pro- 
poſals of alliance with Edward, who pretended to 
be entirely free of all connexions, and immediately 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with theſe envoys : 
but he found means to protract the negotiation 
and Lewis was afraid to drive the duke of Bretagne 
to extremity, leſt the king of England ſhould break 
off the treaty, and declare in that prince's favour. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when Philip dukeof 
Burgundy died; and was ſucceeded by his only fon 
the count de Charolois, who, on the very day of 
his father's death, ratified the alliance with Edward, 
and declared himſelf more zealous than ever in ſup- 
port of the duke of Brittany. 

Mean while the court of England underwent con- 
ſiderable changes, which were productive of infinite 
miſchief to the nation. As the queen's relations 
advanced in Edward's favour, the earl of Warwick 


8 


The eatl of 
Rivers and 
the queen's 
other rela- 
tions engroſs 
the whole 


and his brothers declined in their intereſt, and were adminiſtra- 


every day ſubjected to new mortifications. The 
polt, of chancellor, which had been occupied by the 
archbiſhop of York, was taken in an abrupt and 
diſobliging manner from that prelare, and given to 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of the queen's 
moſt zealous partiſans. The earl of Warwick was 
no longer employed in any affair of importance; 
and his brother the marquis of Montague was kept 
at a diſtance from court, by his office of warden 
of the Scottiſh marches. On the other hand, the 
earl of Rivers was elevated to the higheſt pinnacle 
of greatneſs. To the poſt of lord high treaſurer, 
which he already poſſeſſed, was added that of high 
conſtable, vacant by the reſignation of the earl of 
Worceſter, whom the king created his lieutenant in 

M*, 43. (3 Ireland 
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A. C. 7467. Ireland under the duke of Clarence; and the ſur- 


vivancy of the conſtable's place was conferred upon 
the earl's fon Anthony Wideville. The queen's 


ſiſter Catharine was married to Henry duke of 


Buckingham; and another ſiſter called Anne match- 
ed with George ſon and heir of the earl of Kent, 
formerly Edmund lord Grey of Ruthvin: William, 
eldeſt fon of the lord Herbert, eſpouſing Mary a 
third ſiſter of the queen, was created lord of Dun- 
ſtar, and afterwards earl of Huntingdon ; and his 
ſiſter Margaret was given in marriage to Thomas 
Talbot viſcount L'Iſle. Theſe honours and alli- 
ances given and contracted in favour of an obſcure 
family, excited the hatred and envy of the com- 
mons as well as of the nobility, who could not but re- 
pine at the king's partiality, in behalf of his wife's 
relations; but of all the nobility, the earl of War- 


wick and his brothers had the greateſt reaſon to 


complain of theſe promotions, to ſome of which 
they were more than any other perſons in the king- 
dom, intitled, by the great ſervices they had done 
to Edward. Inſtead of being recompenſed as they 
deſerved, over and above the indelible affront of- 
fered to the earl in the affair of the lady Bona, he 
was excluded from all ſhare in the adminiſtration, 
ſubjected to a ſeries of flights and inſults from the 
queen and her kindred, who ſeemed intent upon 
driving him from court, leſt he ſhould one day re- 
trieve his credit at the council; and at laſt, the king, 
by act of parliament, reſumed all grants of lands 
and offices ſince the day of his acceſſion, except in 
certain caſes mentioned in ſpecial proviſos, added 
to the act when it obtained the royal aſſent. Theſe 
were chiefly in favour of the clergy and corpora- 
tions; but Edward's real view in this bill, was to 
render the houſe of Nevil dependent on his plea- 
fure, for the enjoyment of thoſe eſtates with which 
their ſervices had been rewarded, So many con- 

curring 
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curring motives could not fail to operate ſtrongly &. C. 1457, 
on the reſentment of Warwick, who was one of the 
proudeſt noblemen that England ever produced : 
he therefore could no longer diflemble his diſguſt, 
but retired to his caſtle of Middleham in York- 
ſhire, 

In the mean time Edward amuſed the ambaſſa- Fire 
dors of Lewis, with hopes of a perpetual alliance, treaty of 
until the marriage between the duke of Burgundy Sn rs 
and his ſiſter Margaret was concluded; then ſhe de- tagne. 
parted from England, accompanied by the dutcheſs 
of Exeter and Suffolk; and the nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized at Bruges with incredible magnificence. 

The remaining part of the winter was employed in 
negotiating an alliance with the duke of Brittany, 
under the mediation of Edward's new brother-in- 
law, who was ſo much embarraſſed by the war of 
Liege, that he could yield very little affiſtance to 
that ally. At firſt the truce was prolonged till“ ©: 14% 
July, when Edward's commiſſioners ſigned a treaty 
of commerce with Brittany ; and next day orders 


vere iſſued to levy troops for the defence of that 


dutchy. In the beginning of Auguſt, the king 
ſent ambaſſadors to France, on pretence of treating 
with Lewis about a perpetual peace; and in leis 
than three days after their departure, ſubſcribed a 
treaty, by which he obliged himſelf to reinforce 
the duke of Brittany with three thouſand archers. 
Theſe troops being levied, the king beſtowed the 
command of them upon his brother-in-law An- 
thony Wideville, lord Scales, who propoſed to ſet 
fail for Brittany in the beginning of October. Bye: - 
During theſe negotiations at London, the dukes Accommo- 
of Bretagne and Berry were reduced to great dif- uo ” 
ficulties. The truce they had obtained of Lewig France and 
was almoſt expired; the Engliſh ſuccours were not 
yet arrived; and the duke of Burgundy was ſtill 
hindered by the war of Liege, from marching to 
2 their 
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A ©. 1465. their relief. At length, however, that prince found 
an opportunity to bring his enemies to a battle, in 
which they were defeated, and — to ſue for 
peace; which was granted on pretty favourable con- 
ditions. Immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty, he began his march into Picardy, and had 
already advanced to the banks of the Somme, when 
he was informed, that his allies had made peace 
with Lewis; that the duke of Berry had renounced 
all foreign alliances z and reſigned all claim upon 
Normandy, in conſideration of a moderate penſion, 
and a ſmall eſtate in land. Charles was not a little 
confounded, when he received the account of this 
tranſaction ; nevertheleſs, he would not retire, but 
continued encamped in the ſame place; on this ſup- 
poſition, that as the duke of Brittany had ſubmitted 
on compulſion, he would retract his engagements 
with Lewis, upon ſeeing himſelf ſo powerfully ſup- 
ported. This reſolution of Charles alarmed the 
king of France, who began to fear what the other 
hoped ; and in this apprehenſion ſet out for Picardy, 
to treat of an accommodation with the duke of 
Burgundy. That prince, uncertain with reſpect to 
the reſolves of the duke of Bretagne, conſented to 
retire, on payment of four hundred thouſand crowns, 
which Lewis diſburſed for the expence of his expe- 
dition. 

adventure. Fitherto the French king had ſucceeded to his 

Lewis of Waſh, in diſſolving the league which had been formed 

— againſt him, and reducing his brother to an inca- 

Burgundy at pacity of hurting him for the future; bur, ſtill he 

Feronne. hankered after the execution of his firſt project, to 
ruin the duke of Brittany, that he might afterwards 
humble the reſt of his nobility ; and even reduce 
the overgrown power of the duke of Burgundy. 
'This was his favourite ſcheme ; and ſeemed to en- 
groſs his whole attention ſo much, that he was be- 
trayed by it into the moſt dangerous ns 
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After having ſigned his treaty with the duke of 4. C. 1468. 


Burgundy, he reſolved to confer with him per- 
ſonally; hoping by his eloquence and inſinuation, 
to detach him intirely from the intereſts of the duke 
of Bretagne: at leaſt, he thought he ſhould be able 
to ſow ſuch jealouſies between theſe allies, as would 
produce an harveſt that would turn out to his ad- 
vantage. With this view, he demanded a ſafe- 
conduct from the duke, by virtue of which he 
might viſit him at Peronne; and this being granted, 
he repaired to that place with a very ſlender retinue. 
Before he took this reſolution, he had ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to perſuade the inhabitants of Liege to re- 
nounce the laſt peace, and take arms againſt Charles 
in which caſe he promiled to ſupply them with 
powerful ſuccours. He had even forgot to recal 
the ambaſſadors, who ſucceeded ſo well in their ne- 
gociation, that the Liegeois immediately recom- 
menced hoſtilities; and, intelligence of this was 
brought to Charles while the King of France was 
with him at Peronne. The duke of Burgundy 
was ſo incenſed at this double-dealing in Lewis, 
whoſe aim he imagined was to ſurpriſe him unpro- 
vided for his own defence, that he put the French 
king under arreſt in the caſtle of Peronne ; and 
detained him priſoner for ſome days, during which 
he wavered in his reſolution, about the conduct he 
ſhould obſerve on ſuch an occalion. Lewis, whoſe 
own knaviſh diſpoſition taught him to dread the de- 
ſigns of his enemy, remained all that time under 
the utmoſt terror and agitation, and reſolved to 
purchaſe his liberty, by ſubmitting to all the con- 
ditions that the duke ſhould pleaſe ro impoſe. Bur, 
he found in Charles ſuch generoſity, as even tranſ- 
cended his warmeſt hope. All that he demanded 
was that Lewis ſhould beſtow Champagne and 
Brie on his brother, the duke of Berry, in lieu of 


Normandy, which was granted to him by the 
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A. C. 1468. of Conflans; and that he would accompany the 


Philip de 


Comines 


Perſecution 
of Sir Tho- 
mas Cooke. 


duke in his war againſt the Liegeois. In a few 
days after this convention, they ſet out together for 
the country of Liege, and Lewis had the mortifi- 
cation to be an eye-witneſs of the deſtruction of the 
capital city, which he himſelf had inſtigated to its 
own ruin. At length he obtained his liberty, after 
having undergone the moſt dreadful apprehenſion 
of loſing his life, or being detained in perpetual 
impriſonment. | 
About this period, Edward renewed the antient 
alliance between England and Arragon ; ſo that 
being at peace with almoſt all the princes of the 
continent, he had nothing to fear but from do- 
meſtic troubles ; and of theſe he ſeemed to have 
bur little apprehenſion : though a ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent began to diffule itſelf through the nation, which 
was diſguſted by the pride and inſolence of the 
queen's relations, Sir Thomas Cooke, who had 
been mayor of London, was accuſed of treaſon by 
one Hawkins, a fervaat of lord Wenlock, and ar- 
reſted ; bur, bailed at the requelt of the princeſs 
Margaret, before her marriage with the duke of 
Burgundy : after her departure he was again appre- 
hended, and ſent priſoner to the Tower; and his 
houſe and effects, to a very conſiderable value, were 
ſeized by the earl of Rivers, as treaſurer of Eng- 
land. After having lain a long time in priſon, he 
was tried and acquitted by ſeveral juries, though 
not releaſed : then a bill being found againſt him, 
for miſpriſion of treaſon, he was committed to the 
Compter, and from thence conveyed to the King's 
Bench in Southwark. There he continued for a 
long time, while the ſervants of Rivers plundered 
his houſes, until he purchaſed his liberty with eight 
thouſand pounds, by way of fine to the king tor 
his offence. Nor was this the end of his perſecution, 
The queen demanded an hundred marks for every 
| thouſand 
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thouſand pounds of his fine; and this exaction he 4. C. 1468. 
was obliged to pay, over and above large preſents 

to her council. His accuſer, with ſome others, was 
afterwards hanged at Tyburn, for correſponding 

with Margaret of Anjou and the duke of Somerſet. 

He was apprehended on the information of a ſer- Fibian. 
vant belonging to Robert Whittiagham, taken at 
Queenborough with letters from France. This 

man being put to the torture, impeached Sir Ger- 

vaſe Clytton, and ſeveral other gentlemen, who 

were afterwards tried and acquitted, 

The earl of Warwick himſelf incurred the like The ea! of 
imputation. The family of the Widevilles had nd is 
uſed all their endeavours to render this nobleman Wales. 
ſuſpected to the king, who had, indeed, very little 
reaſon to confide in his attachment, conſidering the 
ingratitude with which his ſervices had been repay- 
ed. He had even attempted to debauch the earl's 
daughter, one of the moſt beautiful young ladies, and 
the richeſt heireſs in England; an inſult, for which 
he could never hope forgiveneſs from a man of 
Warwick's character. One would be apt to ima- 
gine, that the king and his new miniſtry practiſed 
every method they could deviſe to provoke the earl 
to a declaration, which would free them from a diſ- 
agreeable ſuſpence; and furniſh them with a pre- 
text to complete his deſtruction. Jaſper earl of 
Pembroke arrived with a ſmall body of troops 
from France, and landing near Hardlegh in Merio- 
nethſhire, which was ſtill occupied by the Lancaſ- 
trians, was joined by a conſiderable number of the 
natives. With theſe he ravaged great part of 
North Wales, and burned the town of Denbigh ; 
but, was encountered and defeated by Sir Richard 
Herbert. After this action, Hardlegh caſtle ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion; and, Sir Richard Tonſtal, 

J Sir Henry Bellingham, Sir William Stoke, and 
45 about fifty other gentlemen being taken it it, were 
+ G 4 ſent 
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8 A. C. 1468. ſent priſoners to the Tower, where two of the 
number, condemned by the earl of Rivers as con- 
ſtable of England, were beheaded. With theſe 
Herbert, who was for this ſervice created earl of 
1 Pembroke, ſent a perſon who had brought letters 
1 from Margaret of Anjou; and he, in order to 


al ſave his life, impeached, among others, the earl of 
0 Warwick; though the whole charge amounted to 
1-41" no more than that he had heard beyond ſea, the 
f | earl favoured the cauſe of Margaret and her huſ- 
[ | band. Commiſſaries were ſent down to Middle- 


ham to examine him, and they found the accuſation 
groundleſs; though this freſh inſult gave a keener 

* edge to his reſentment. 
l | A. c. 1469, The Widevilles had by this time rendered them- 
[i Ceorge duke ſelves ſo odious to the nobility and people, that they 
7 of Clarence began to fear the conſequences ; and perſuaded the 
| 1 king to mediate a reconciliation between them and 
hi — family of Warwick. With this view Edward 
ol ſet out for Nottingham, where he effected an ac- 
'\ commodation between the archbiſhop of York and 
the earl of Rivers; a great council was afterwards 
held at Coventry, to which that prelate brought 


his brother Warwick, and reconciled him to the 
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tween Warwick and thoſe noblemen was fo far 4 
from being ſincere, that as foon as the ceremony E 
Was over, the ear] repaired to his government at 
Calais, in order to execute a ſcheme of revenge 
which he had already projected. He knew that 1 
George duke of Clarence, the king's brother, was p 
incenſed againſt Edward and his miniſtry, who had 1 
excluded him from all advantageous offices, and all 
ſhare in the adminiſtration ; and, as he was, after 

Elizabeth, 


i} Nome. lords Herbert, Stafford, and Audley. The king 
4 | was ſo well pleaſed with the archbiſhop's conduct 
1 on this occaſion, that he reſtored to him the manor 
bl of Denley, and other lands which he had loſt by 1 
11 the act of reſumption. The accommodation be- Y 
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Elizabeth, preſumptive heir to the crown, War- 4. C. 1469 , 
wick reſolved to engage him in his intereſt. For 
: this purpoſe he offered to him his daughter Iſabel 
E in marriage; and Clarence readily embraced an alli- 
F ance that would put him in poſſeſſion of one of the 
richeſt and moſt beautiful young ladies in England. 
This match alarmed Edward, who endeavoured to 
prevent it by intrigues and remonſtrances at the 
court of Rome, to which the parties had applied for 
a diſpenſation : but, by this time, Warwick had 
entered into a private negotiation with the French 
king, by whoſe influence the diſpenſation was ob- , 
tained, and the marriage celebrated in the church . 
of Notre Dame ar Calais. | 
While Warwick reſided in this place, he ſeems Inwretion 
to have felt the pulſe of the Engliſh nation, by em- i“ 
ploying his emiſſaries ro excite an inſurrection in | 
' Yorkſhire. The people refuſing to contribute to | 
the maintenance of the antient hoſpital of St. Leo- 
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nard near York, they were proſecuted at law, and 

their effects diſtrained; and as they imagined the 

hoſpital ſubſiſted by voluntary contribution, they $f 

looked upon thoſe ſuits as the effect of oppreſſion. | | 
# This diſcontent was fomented. to ſuch a degree, 
5 that they took to their arms, and aſſembling to the 10 
6 number of fifteen thouſand, began their march to | K 
Y the city of York, which was overwhelmed with [2 
C conſternation, until Warwick's brother Montague i 
F threw himſelf into the town with a ſmall body of ib 
4 choice ſoldiers ; and, in a ſaliy, took Robert Hil- 14 
4 yard their chieftain, commonly called Robin of i 
2 Reddiſal-, whom he ordered to immediate execu- "i 
Y tion. The peaſants were not diſcouraged by this 
5 diſaſter ; but, chooſing Sir Henry Nevil, ſon of A 
lord Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, for their lea- $1 
A ders, they advanced to Daneſmore in Northampton- T4 
F ſhire, about three miles from Banbury. The king þ 
= had ordered the earl of Pembroke to march againſt by 
Y them, 110 
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4. C. aq. them, at the head of twelve thouſand Welſhmen, 
and they were joined by Humphrey Stafford, lately 
created earl of Devon, at the head of five thouſand 
archers; but, the two chiefs quarreling about 
lodgings in Banbury, they ſeparated forces, and 
Pembroke hazarding an engagement, was defeated 
and flain. Sir Henry Nevil had been taken in a ſkir- 
miſh on the eve of the battle, and killed in cold 
blood; a circumſtance which exaſperated the York- 
ſhice men to ſuch a degree, that they gave no quar- 
ter to the Welſh, five thouſand of whom were ſlain 
on the field, or in the purſuit, The earl of Devon 
was ſeized in his return by the king's order, and 
beheaded at Bridgewater; and Richard earl of 
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Fi Rivers, with his ſon John, being taken at Grafton, 
10 by a detachment of the rebel army, loſt their heads 
71 at Northampton, by command of Sir John Con- 
14 yers, who without having done any further miſchief, 
io retired towards Warwick, to wait for the return of 
1 the earl from Calais, by whoſe direction he had 
bl hitherto proceeded, 
3 Jealoufies Whether Edward was ignorant of this connexion, 
i: een g. Or thought proper to temporize, certain it is, that 
A ward and when Warwick, and his ſon-in-law Clarence, ar- 
| che fan's rived in England, and offered their affiſtance to- 
| 


„ A 


wick, wards re-eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, he received them with an appearance of ſatis- 
faction, creating Warwick chief juſticiary of South 
Wales, conſtable of the cattle of Cardigan, and 
ſeneſchal of all the courts and foreſts in the ſhires of 
Carmarthen and Cardigan, offices vacant by the 
death of the earl of Pembroke. The king was 
likewiſe perſuaded to grant a general pardon to 
Conyers and his followers, who had by this time 
increaſed to ſixty thouſand. As the nation in ge- 
neral was diſcontented, and Margaret of Anjou, 
with her ſon and a ſmall body of troops, reported 
to be at Harfleur in Normandy, ready to anda; 
3 an 
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and take advantage of the commotions in England, &. C. 1470. 
commiſſions of array were iſſued for raiſing the 

militia of Norfolk, Suffolk, and other maritime 

counties; and the queen's brother, Anthony, now 

earl of Rivers, was ſent to ſea, with a ſtrong ſqua- 

dron, to prevent any attempts of the enemy. What- n. 

ever were the king's ſentiments towards Warwick, 

he ſeems to have been bent upon making a friend 

of his brother Montague, perhaps with a view to 

leſſen the power of the earl, which was very formi- 

dable. In a great council held on the ſixth day of 

November, Edward aſked the advice of the prelates 

and nobility, about providing an huſband for his 

daughter Elizabeth, heir to the crown of England ; 
and they unanimouſly concurred in recommending 1 
George, the ſon of Montague, as the moſt proper 
match for the young princeſs. Their ſentiments 
on this ſubject being agreeable to thoſe of Edward, 
he, by letters patent, advanced that young noble- 
man to the dignity of duke of Bedford. Such a 
teſtimony of the king's favour could not but be 
agreeable to Warwick and his brothers, who began 
again to live in a friendly correſponce with Edward, 
until it was interrupted by an artifice of the mini- 
ſtry, who dreaded the revival of that family's in- | 
tereſt. The king, while he reſided at Langley in K 
Hertfordſhire, was invited by the archbiſhop of 4 
York to an entertainment, at his ſeat of More- K 
park in that neighbourhood, and while the gueſts ith 
were employed, according to the cuſtom of the i; 
time, in waſhing hands before ſupper, John Rat- 3 
cliffe, afterwards lord Fitzwalter, told the king pri- "74 
vately, that the archbiſhop had aſſembled an hun- i 
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dred men at arms, to ſeize and convey his majeſty A 
to the caſtle of Middleham. Edward, alarmed at 4 
this intelligence, which was feigned for the purpoſe, : 
made a pretence to go out; and mounting his horſe, > 
rode at full ſpeed to Windſor, Such an abrupt re- 1 

| treat 90 
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A. C, 1470. 


Richard 
Willes is de- 
feated by 
the king at 
Stamford. 
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treat was conſtrued into a groſs affront by the arch- 
biſhop as well as by Warwick, and his fon in-law 
Clarence, who imagined it was a concerted ſcheme 
to fix the imputation of perfidy on them and their 
adherents : the former animoſity was rekindled by 
this circumſtance, and both ſides reproached - one 
another with great bitterneſs. 

Cicely, dutcheſs of York, the king's mother, 
endeavoured to effect a reconciliation, and they met 
in her houſe of Baynard's caſtle ; but their mutual 
jealouſy was too deeply fixed to be eradicated at 
this interview. Nevertheleſs, Edward impowered 
Clarence and Warwick to array men in the counties 
of Warwick and Worceſter, in order to ſuppreſs 
an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire, headed by Robert, 
the ſon of Richard lord Willes, Sir Thomas Dy- 
mock, and Sir Thomas de la Launde. The pre- 
text for this commotion was the conduct of Sir 
Thomas Burgh, an officer of the king's houſhold, 
who had oppreſſed the people; though it afterwards 
appeared that Warwick and Clarence had inſtigated 
the leaders to raiſe the difturbance. Edward ſent 
for the lord Willes and Dymock to come to Lon- 
don, and give an account of the inſurrection. They 
ſet out accordingly ; but being informed on the road 
that the king was incenſed againſt them as the 
authors of the riſing, they took refuge in the ſan- 
ctuary at Weſtminſter, from whence they were 
drawn by the king's promiſe of pardon ; and the 
lord Willes, by Edward's command, wrote a letter 
to his ſon, deſiring he would lay down his arms, 
and ſubmit to the king's mercy. To this injun- 
ction, however, Robert payed no regard; and Ed- 
ward advancing with an army againſt him to Sta- 
niford, was ſo incenſed at his obſtinacy, that he 
ordered his father and Dymock to be beheaded. 
This act of barbarity enraged him to ſuch a degree, 
that although his army conſiſted of raw, undiſcip- 
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lined troops, and he expected to be Joined by War. A. C. 1470. 
wick and Clarence, who had already aſſembled a 
ſtrong body of forces, he reſolved to revenge his 
father's death without delay, and attacked Edward 
with incredible fury, on the fourteenth day of 
March. The battle was maintained for ſome time 
with equal reſolution on both ſides: but, at length, 
the rebels were obliged to yield to the diſcipline and 
valour of the royal army, and were defeated with 
great ſlaughter. Ten thouſand men are ſaid to 
have been ſlain in this engagement;- and the gene- 
ral, with Sir Thomas de la Launde, being taken 
priſoners, were beheaded immediately after the 
action. | | | 
Mean while Warwick and Clarence marched in Tue duke 

to Lancaſhire, in hope of being reinforced by Tho- of Claence 
mas lord Stanley, who had married the earl's fifler; owns 
and from thence they intended to advance into age pro- 
Yorkſhire, where they expected to be joined by thoſe traitor. 
inſurgents who had riſen under Sir John Conyers. 
In order to facilitate that junction, they employed 
emiſſaries to alarm them with reports that the king 
intended to revoke the pardon he had granted: they 
were diſappointed however in both expectations. 
Stanley retuſed to embark in their undertaking, and 
the king got the ſtart of them in Yorkſhire, where 
he publiſhed a proclamation confirming the former 
amneſty, The two chiefs, being thus diſappointed, Rymer. 
retired to the weſtern parts of England; and in ve _— 
their route ſurpriſed the earl of Rivers and lord Clu 0. 
Audeley, whom they confined in the catile of War- oY 
dour, from whence they were afterwards reſcued by 

ohn Thornhill, a gentleman of Dorſetſhire. While 

larence and Warwick were employed in Devon- 
ſhire, in equipping a number of veſſels to convey 
them and their families to Calais, Edward obliged 
Warwick's brother, John Nevil, to reſign what he 
poſſeſſed of the Piercy eſtate, with his patent for che 

honour 
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A. C. 1476. honour of Northumberland, and, by way of re- 


Clauſe 10. 
Ed. IV. 


They retire - 


to France. 


compence, created him marquis of Montacute. In 
conſequence of his reſignation, Henry Piercy was 
declared earl of Northumberland, reſtored to all 
his eſtate, and appointed warden of the Eaft and 
Middle Marches towards Scotland. John Tiptot, 
earl of Worceſter, and conſtable of England for 
life, was conſtituted lord lientenant of Ireland, in 
the room of the duke of Clarence; and a price ſet 
upon the heads of that prince and his father-in-law 
the earl of Warwick. At the ſame time the king 
publiſhed a declaration, repreſenting that George 
duke of Clarence, and Richard earl of Warwick, 
had formed an unnatural deſign to dethrone his 
majeſty; that they had encouraged Sir Robert 
Willes in his rebellion, with promiſe of ſuccours, 
as appeared from the confeſſion of the ſaid Sir Ro- 
bert and Sir Thomas de la Launde ; that the king 
had ſummoned the duke and earl to his preſence, 
to clear themſelves of thoſe accuſations; but, in- 
ſtead of obeying his order, they had marched into 
Lancaſhire, in order to raiſe a greater number of 
forces, with which they hoped to execute their 
treacherous deſigns : that, notwithſtanding theſe 
repeated acts of rebellion, he was ſtill willing to 
forgive them, on their ſubmiſſion, and giving ſure- 
ties for their future behaviour ; and therefore ſum- 
moned them to appear before him by the twenty- 
eighth day of March, on pain of being denounced 
rebels and traitors. As they paid no regard to this 
declaration, another was actually publiſhed at Not- 
tingham, on the thirty-firſt day of March, declar- 
ing them rebels and traitors : offering rewards for 
taking them, and prohibiting all perſons, on the 


ſevereſt penalties, from aſſiſting them and their 


adherents. 

That his brother and Warwick might not have 

time to aſſemble an army in the Weſt, Edward 
marched 
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marched thither with great expedition; and from 4. ©1479 

Exeter iſſued commiſſions to the earl of Wilts, the 

lord Mountjoye, Sir John Forteſcue, and others, 

for arraying men in Devon and Cornwall : but be- 

fore theſe troops could be aſſembled, Clarence and 

Warwick embarked at Dartmouth. When they 

attempted to enter the harbour of Calais, the can- 

non of the place began to play upon them; fo that 

they were obliged to ſtand out to ſea; and the 

dutcheſs of Clarence falling in labour, was delivered 

of a fon named Edward, who was afterwards earl 

of Warwick. The grandfather of the child was not 

a little mortified at this treatment from his own 

lieutenant Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who was prevailed 

upon to conſent to the infant's being chriſtened in 

the place, and found means to let the earl know 

the meaning of his unexpected behaviour, The Phil ar 

place was not provided for a ſiege againſt the power 

of Edward and the duke of Burgundy : the inha- 

bitants were apprehenſive of loſing their trade; and 

the lord of Duras, who was Warwick's enemy, com- 

manded a good part of the garriſon. Vaucler 

therefore adviſed the earl to retire into France; and 

depend upon his fidelity. Perhaps this Gaſcon 

played a double game, and reſolved to declare for 

the ſtrongeſt: but in the mean time his behaviour 

was very agreeable to Edward, who gratified him 

with the government of the place; while a penſion. q 

of a thouſand crowns was ſettled on him by the duke Fi 
of Burgundy. Warwick, being obliged to admit 

| of his excuſes, failed ſor Normandy, and landed at 

Honfleur, where he was courteouſly received by the 

baſtard of Bourbon, lieutenant- general of the pro- 

= vince; from thence he and his ſon-in-law ſet out 

for the court of France at Amboiſe, where he met 

* with a very favourable reception. 

7 Lewis would not intermeddle in the affairs of 
England, while the crown was in diſpute between 4 
pk Edward 15 
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A. C. 1470. Edward and Henry: but now that Edward had 
contracted ſuch a firm alliance with the duke of Bur- 0 

gundy, his intereſt prompted him to effect the ruin 5 

of both, and his intereſt on this occaſion co- operated 

with his deſire of revenging the affront he had re- 1 

EY ceived from Edward in the affair of the marriage. i 
i Beſides, the fuccours which that monarch intended 
1 for the duke of Brittany, plainly demonſtrated, that 
while he ſhould poſſeſs the throne of England, the 

princes of France would always have recourſe to his 
protection. All theſe conſiderations concurred in 

favour of the Engliſh fugitives, to whom he pro- 

Convention miſed a very powerful aſſiſtance. That the civil 
Wins war, Which he hoped to kindle in England, might 
1 and Mar- rage with the greater violence, he reſolved, if pol- 
18 ; 2 or Aa ible, to reconcile Margaret of Anjou and War 
1 | wick; and in the mean time ſent for Margaret, who 
had retired to the habitation of her facher. She 

f looked upon Warwick as the author of all the miſe- 
WW ries to which ſhe and her family had been ſubjected ; 
4 and the moſt rancorous and inveterate enmity ſub- 
ſiſted between them: nevertheleſs the accommoda- 
tion was eaſily effected, becauſe they ſtood in need 
. of each other. Warwick wanted a pretext for de- 
| throning Edward, and the moſt plauſible he could 
uſe was the reftoration of Henry, which he could 
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1 not undertake without the queen's concurrence. B 
'F Margaret, on the other hand, ſaw no proſpect of 
; the re-eſtabliſhment of her family but in the aſſiſ- 9 
0 [| | tance of Warwick; and therefore made no ſcruple Y 
1 to aſk the protection of her antient adverſary. Lewis 7 
il | managed the treaty between them, which was con- Y 
| A 


cluded, on condition that the duke of Clarence and 
the earl of Warwick ſhould exert all their endea- 
vours 4 Henry's reſtoration; that the queen ſhould 
engage upon oath to leave the adminiſtration in 
their hands, during the life of Henry, or the mi- 
nority of his ſon, in cate of his acceſſion to the 
throne 
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throne before he ſhould be of age; and that the “. C. 470. 
prince of Wales ſhould marry Anne, the younger 
daughter of the earl of Warwick. This laſt arci- 
cle was immediately executed; fo that the earl of 
Warwick became equally allied to the houſes of Ph de 
York and Lancaſter. re 

The duke of Burgundy, being informed by his Faun 
ſpies of this tranſaction, tranſmitted an account of Clan, 
it to Edward, who payed very little regard to the priviiely © 
intimation ; believing that the earl of Warwick, wood 
had been obliged to quit the kingdom for want of 
proper ſupport, could never in his abſence excite 
the people of England to rebel in his favour. He 
was not at all alarmed by the preparations of France, 
becauſe he thought England could not be conquer- 
ed by any foreign nation, unleſs the people ſhould 
aſſiſt in enſlaving themſelves ; and rea'oning upon 
very precarious principles, namely, the affection 
of his ſubjects for his perſon and government, and 
Warwick's want of intereſt, he took no manner of 
precautions in his own defence, but indulged him- 
ſelf in all the pleaſures of effeminacy and voluptuouſ- 
neſs. While he abandoned himſelf to theſe delights, 
his miniſtry gratified their private reſentment by 
committing acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, which 
ruined the character of their maſter. John Clap- ' 
ham, one of Warwick's officers, with about twenty 
other gentlemen, being taken in a naval ſkirmiſh 
near Southampton, were condemned as traitors by 
the earl of Worceſter, conſtable of England, and 
executed with ſuch circumſtances of barbarity as 
filled the ſpectators with horror. All perſons of any 
conſideration, ſuſpected of affection to the houſe of 
Lancaſter, were proſecuted, plundered, and force.] 
into ſanctuary or exile; a great number of theſe 
refugees retired to France, and gave an account of 
the temper of the nation to the earl of Warwick, 
whom they preſſed to embark for his cewn country, 
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A. c. 1470. where all ſorts of people ardently wiſhed for his re- 
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turn. What contributed more than any other con- 
ſideration to Edward's ſecurity, was the ſucceſs of a 
private negotiation, into which he had entered with 
his brother Clarence. He won over to his intereſt 
a female domeſtic and favourite of the dutcheſs; 
and, after having tutored her for his purpoſe, grant- 
ed her a paſſport, by virtue of which ſhe croſſed the 
ſea unmoleſted to her miſtreſs. She took the firſt 
opportunity of executing her commiſſion, repreſent- 
ing to the duke, in the name of his brother Edward, 
that by eſpouſing the party of Warwick he contri- 
buted to his own ruin; for, if the deſigns of that 
nobleman ſhould ſucceed, he could not imagine that 
the houſe of Lancaſter would place any confidence 
in a prince of the family of York; or even ſuffer 
him ro live, after they ſhould have effected their 
purpoles : that, far from depending upon the oath 
of Margaret, he ought to confider it as a ſnare laid 
for his deſtruction ; the earl of Warwick would be 
the firſt to cruſh him, not only to remove a rival in 
the adminiſtration, but alſo to deliver himſelf from 
the deſigns of a prince, who might one day be in a 
condition to return the wrongs of his family : that 
his brother Edward having but one child, and that 
an infant, which death might remove, he was next 
heir to the crown; whereas, ſhould the houſe of 
Lancaſter be reſtored, he muſt reſign all hopes of 
attatning that dignity, as Henry's fon was healthy 
and vigorous, and would in all probability have a 
numerous iſſue, Theſe arguments were reinforced 
by the conſiderations of conſanguinity, and warm 
profeſſions and promiſes from Edward in behalf of 
his brother Clarence, who being naturally eaſy, 
fickle, and irreſolute, was convinced by theſe inſi- 
nuations ; and deſired the agent to let the king his 
brother know, that he would not fail to declare in 
uis favour, whenever an opportunity ſhould _ of 
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doing him any conſiderable piece of ſervice. Edward 
was made acquainted with this declaration, which 
entirely baniſhed every anxious reflexion; and he 
gave a looſe to his pleaſures, in full confidence that 
all Warwick's efforts would prove abortive, as he 
was no longer ſupported by the intereſt of Clarence. 

While Edward lived in this deceitful ſecurity, the 
earl, having received a ſmall ſupply in money and 
troops from Lewis, prepared for his voyage to Eng- 
land, under the convoy of ſome French ſhips of 


war, commanded by the Baſtard of Bourbon. The 


duke of Burgundy however blocked up the mouth 
of the Seine, with a much more numerous fleet, in 
order to intercept Warwick, whom he affected to 
conſider as a pirate; becauſe, in his paſſage from 
Calais to Honfleur, he had taken and fold ſome Fle- 
miſh veſſels. Notwithſtanding all the duke's pre- 
cautions for preventing the earl's voyage, that no- 
bleman repaired to Havre de Grace, and taking the 
opportunity of a ſtorm that diſperſed the Burgun- 
dian ſquadron, embarked and landed ſafely at Dart- 
mouth, in the month of September, Edward re- 
joiced at his deſcent, in full perſuaſion that his de- 
ſign muſt miſcarry, and his antagoniſt fall into his 
hands. In theſe ſentiments he deſired the duke of 
Burgundy would order his fleet to keep the ſea, to 
intercept Warwick, in caſe he ſhould attempt to 
make his eſcape; but he ſoon perceived the folly of 
his expectation. Warwick, immediately after his 
landing, was joined by ſuch numbers of his country- 
men, that in a few days he found himſelf at the 
head of ſixty thouſand fighting men, with whom 
he began his march againſt Edward, who had made 
a progreſs into the North, to quell an inſurrection 
raiſed in Yorkſhire by the lord Fitzhugh, married 
to Alice, ſiſter of the earl of Warwick. His de- 
fign, in all probability, was to make a diverſion in 
favour of his brother-in-law ; and in this he ſuc- 
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ceeded. At the king's approach he retired to Scot- 
land, and Edward repaired to York, where he firſt 
heard that Warwick had landed and proclaimed 
Henry VI. king of England; publiſhing at the 


fame time an order to all his ſubjects, from ſixteen - 


to ſixty, to take arms againſt Edward, and expel the 
uſurper. 

The king immediately advanced as far as Not- 
tingham, in his way to London; but, Warwick 
being reſolved to engage him before he ſhould reach 
that capital, where he knew he was very popular, 
came in fight of him within three miles of Notting- 
ham, and prepared for battle. Edward was ſo 
weak as to depend upon the fidelity of the marquis 
of Montacute, though the brother cf his adverſary, 
and a nobleman whom he had fo lately injured by 
depriving him of the great eſtate and honour of 
Northumberland. He had raiſed ſix thouſand men, 
with whom he followed the king at ſome diſtance, 
as if his intention had been to reinforce his majeſty ; 
but, his real aim was to join his brother, and he 
had already concerted the affair with his officers. 
When he therefore underſtood that Warwick was 
fo near the royaliſts, he quickened his march, in 
order to fall upon the rear of Edward, who had no 
intimation of his deſign until he was within two 
leagues of his camp, and the air reſounded with the 
cries of Long live King Henry. In this emergency 
he called a council of war, in which the lord 
Haſtings gave it as his opinion, that great part of 
the army would revolt to the earl of Warwick; or 
that even, though they ſhould do their duty, they 
would not be able to cope with the rebels, ſince 
this defection of Montacute. He therefore adviſed 
his majeſty to provide for his perſonal ſafety, by 
retreating to the ſea- ſide, where he might find an 
opportunity to eſcape into Holland. As there was 
no time to be loſt, Edward, in compliance with this 


1 advice, 
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advice, ſet out at midnight for Lynne, without mo- . C. 1479» 


ney or baggage, attended by eight hundred light 
horſe: finding in the harbour of that town two or 
three ſnips bound for Holland, he inſtantly em- 
barked with his brother Glouceſter, and a ſmall re- 
tinue; and, after having narrowly eſcaped a fleet 
of Eaſterlings, landed at Alkmar. In the morning 
after Edward's retreat, his army ſubmitted to War- 
wick, who forthwith direfted his march to Lon- 
don, which he entered in triumph on the ſixth day 
of October, and removed Henry VI. from the 
Tower to the biſhop's palace; while Edward's 


queen took refuge in the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, Se. 


where ſhe was delivered of a ſon named Edward. 


In conſequence of this ſurpriſing revolution, which Heney re- 
had been effected in eleven days, without bloodſhed, hn 


all the judges, ſheriffs, and coroners of the king- 
dom were changed : Lanſtrother prior of St. John's 
was appointed treaſurer ; the chancellor's office was 
conferred on the archbiſhop of Vork; the earl of 
Warwick was created admiral of England; and the 
duke of Clarence conſtituted lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. On this occaſion no life was taken but that 
of John Tiptot earl of Worceſter, who ſeems to 
have been ſacrificed to the public hatred, as a cor- 
rupted miniſter, and a monſter of cruelty, for 
which he was ſo remarkable, that he acquired the 
appellation of John the Butcher. Being taken on 
the top of an high tree in the foreſt of Wavebrig, 
in Huntingdonſhire, he was brought to London, 
tried in Weſtminſter-Hall by John earl of Oxford, 
convicted of high treaſon, condemned, and be- 
headed on Tower Hill. Writs were iſſued for 


ſummoning a parliament, which met on the twenty- 


ſixth day of November. Edward was declared a 
traitor and uſurper, his eſtate and effects were con- 
fiſcated; all ſtatutes made by his authority repealed, 
and the duke of Glouceſter, and all his adherents, 
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A. c. 1470. attainted. The crown was ſettled upon Henry, and 
Stowe. the male iſſue of his body; and, in default thereof, 
Rymer. on the duke of Clarence and his deſcendants : and 
Fils VE this duke and the earl of Warwick, were conſtituted 
regents of the kingdom, during the young Edward's 
minority, according to the agreement of Amboiſe. 
Mean while Clarence was declared heir to his father 
the late duke of York, inveſted with all his poſ- 
ſeſſions, and indulged with other advantageous 
grants of fee-farm rents, manours and honours, par- 
ticularly, that of Richmond. The marquis of Mon- 
tacute was pardoned for his late adherence to Ed- 
ward; and gratified for his laſt defection with the 
grant of Wreſel and ſome other manours : the dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Oxford, Rich- 
mond, Pembroke, and Ormond, were reſtored to 
their eſtates and dignities; and a compenſation of 
two and twenty thouſand marks, out of the eſtate 
of earl Rivers, allowed to Sir Thomas Cooke, who 
had been ſo cruelly proſecuted by that nobleman's 

father. 
A.C. 1471; During theſe tranſactions in England, the fugi- 
Edward is tive Edward met with a very cold reception from 
coldly re- his brother-in-law the duke of Burgundy, who 
his brother- would have been much better pleaſed with the news 
in-law the of his death, than with the account of his exile. 
Burgundy, While the king of England remained at the Hague, 
living at the expence of the lord Gruthuyſen, ex- 
tremely morrified at the duke's coldneſs and neglect, 
that prince found himſelf involved in the utmoſt 
rplexity. Lewis XI. had declared war againſt 
him, and ſeized St. Quintin and Amiens ; and now 
| that Edward was expelled from his throne, he was 
afraid of intailing upon himſeif the joint enmity of 
| France and England, ſhould he alſiſt the exiled 
| monarch. The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 
| who ſtill continued at his court, preſſed him ſtrong- 
| | ly to abandon Edward, and even threatened him 
| with 
| 


E D W. A R D Iv; 


with the indignation of Henry, ſhould he protect, 
or patronize the fugitive ; and the earl of Warwick 
had already ſent a body of troops to Calais, that 
they might be at hand to join the French, and in- 
vade ſome province of the Low Countries. When 
the duke ſent Philip de Comines to Calais to con- 
firm the commercial truce berween the inhabitants 
of that town and his Flemiſh ſubjects, he found 
Vaucler the governor with his garriſon, and all the 
burghers, wearing Warwfck's device, and profeſ- 
ſing their attachment to king Henry. Seeing no 
other way of ſucceeding in his negotiation, he ob- 
ſerved, that the truce having been made with Eng- 
land, and not with the perſon of Edward, it ought 
not to be affected by the revolution in England; 
and as the nation was very much intereſted in 
this trade, the truce was upon theſe principles, re- 
newed. 

Edward, impatient of his ſituation, after his 
ſiſter the dutcheſs of Burgundy had in vain ſolicited 
her huſband to take ſome vigorous ſteps in his fa- 
vour, demanded an interview with that prince, 
which he could not with any decency refuſe. At this 
conference, he repreſented that delays would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to his intereſt, as his friends 
and adherents in England would drop off, while 
Warwick would be every day more and more 
ſtrengthened in the power and authority he had uſurp- 
ed; that therefore, the duke ought either to aſſiſt 
him immediately, or abandon him intirely to his 
evil fortune. In order to reinforce this remon- 
ſtrance, he imparted to him the engagement he had 
contracted with his brother Clarence : he reminded 
him of the oath by which he had bound himſelf 
to contribute his aſſiſtance, in caſe it ſhould be 
wanted by Edward: he deſired him to conſider, that 
in aſſiſting him in his diſtreſs, he would act for the 
benefit of his own family, which might one day 
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4. C. 147): need ſupport and aſſiſtance; and at the ſame time 


Comines. 


Rymer , 


have the glory of reſtoring a brother-in-law to his 
throne. He ſolemnly promiſed to unite with him in 
the cloſeſt connexion againſt France, as ſoon as he 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed; and obſerved, that the 
neutrality which the duke had hitherto obſerved, 
could an{wer no purpoſe for his advantage, nor even 
hinder Lewis and the earl of Warwick trom taking 
meaſures for his deſtruction. This expoſtulation 
had an effect upon the duke of Burgundy ; and, 
though he was ſtill afraid of furniſhing Warwick 
with a pretext to attack his dominions, he contrived 
an expedient, by which he was enabled to accom- 
modate the fugitive king, without running the riſque 
of a rupture with that formidable nobleman. He 
privately advanced a ſum of money to certain indi- 
viduais, who equipped four large veſſels at Terveer, 
which vas a free port in Zealand; and engaged four- 
teen ſhips belonging to the Eaſterlings, to convoy 
Edward to England, on the coaſt of which they were 
directed to remain fifteen days after his landing, in 
order to carry him back, in caſe his efforts ſhould 
not be attended with ſucceſs. The king of Eng- 
land being thus ſupplied with ſhips and money, em- 
barked at Terveer; and he had no ſooner diſap- 
ared from Holland, than the duke of Burgundy, 

y proclamation, probibited all his ſubjects, on pain 
of death, from aſſiſting him directly or indirectly. 
But, if the ſcheme of Edward had proved abortive, 
this artifice would not have deceived the earl of 
Warwick, who, at this period, concluded a long 
truce with Lewis, to ſerve in lieu of an alliance, 
which could not be immediately effected on account 


of Henry's pretenſions to the crown of France; and 


at the ſame time, the earl ſent the great prior of the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, to conduct queen 
Margaret and the prince of Wales from France in- 
to England, ng 

Edward 
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Edward failing from Terveer, with the lords 4. C. 147+ 
Haſtings, Say, and about fifteen hundred men, Edward 
partly Engliſh, and partly Flemings, attempted to — 
land on the coaſt of Eſſex; but, being repulſed by and makes 
a brother of the earl of Oxford, he ſtood away to — 
the northward, and made a deſcent at Ravenſpur York. 
in Yorkſhire, about the latter end of March, hoping, 
that he ſhonld be joined by the people of thoſe parts, 
as ſoon as he ſhould produce the letters of invita- 
tion he had received from the earl of Northumber- 
land. Bur, he met with a very cold reception ; and 
the inhabitants of Holderneſſe took up arms to op- 
poſe his progreſs. He likewiſe underſtood by his 
emiſſaries, that the citizens of York were not at 
all diſpoſed to receive him as ſovereign of England. 

He therefore profeſſed himſelf a liegeman to king 
Henry, wore the badge of the prince of Wales, 
which was an oftrich feather; and declared, that 
all he demanded was the dutchy of his father. Truſt- 
ing to the effect of theſe profeſſions, and the affec- 
tion of the people of York, of which he was intire- 
ly poſſeſſed, although the magiſtrates were devoted 
to Warwick, he marched towards that city, and 
was viſited by a deputation of the aldermen, who 
deſired that he would chuſe another road, that they 
might not be under a neceſſity of refuſing him ad- 
mittance. He now again repeated his former de- 
claration, touching his demand; and expoſtulated 
with them in a modeſt manner, upon the cruelty of 
refuſing him admittance into a city, from which he 
derived his title, and on which he had conferred ſa 
many benefits ; but, he depended more upon the 
aitachment of the inhabitants, than the power of 
his eloquence z and was not diſappointed in his 
expectation. His partiſans excited a commotion in 
the city, and the magiſtrates went forth again to 
offer him the keys, and ſtipulate for their being 
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4. c. 147, propoſals ; and being admitted into York, alighted 
at the cathedral, where by a ſolemn oath, he con- 
firmed his former proteſtations, that he would re- 
main a loyal ſubject to Henry, and with reſpect to 
his demand, touching his private inheritance, leave 

Fabian, it intirely to the determination of parliament. 

Poly, Vie. Having thus obtained poſſeſſion pf York, he ſaw 
his army daily increaſe, and borrowed: money of 
the citizens for their ſubſiſtence ; *till at length, 
when he had aſſembled a conſiderable body of forces, 
he left a ſtrong garriſon in the place, and began his 
march for London. E 

Lese The news of Edward's landing had no ſooner 

reached the court of England, than commiſſions of 
array were iſſued to the duke of Clarence, and the 
earls of Warwick and Pembroke, for raiſing forces 
to repel the invader : the marquis of Montacute, 
who had been lately appointed warden of the Scot- 
tiſh Marches, received an order to intercept Ed- 
ward in his march to York, and engage him before 
he ſhould be in a condition to fight with any pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs. Whether this nobleman had en- 
tered into a new engagement with Edward, or 
wavered in his reſolutions between a weak prince 
already on the throne, and a powerful competitor, 
with whom he hoped one day to be joined by the 
alliance of that marriage which had been: formerly 
projected ; certain it is, he remained quiet in his 
camp at Pontefract. and allowed Edward to pals 
unmoleſted, within four miles of his ſtation. When 
this prince arrived at Nottingham, he was joined 
by Sir William Stanley, Sir William Parr, Sir 
Thomas Burgh, Sir William Norris, and a great 
number of other gentlemen with their vaſſals. This 
junction encouraged him to publiſh his claim to 
the crown; and his number was every hour aug- 
mented, during his progreſs towards London. Mean 
while, the earl of Warwick having levied a * 
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of troops, advanced to Leiceſter, in order to join 4 C. 42. 


his brother Montacute, and receiving intelligence 
that Edward had taken the route to Coventry, he 
marched thither, with a view to hazard an engage 
ment. When the two armies were in ſight of each 
other, the earl received a letter from the duke of 
Clarence, giving him to underſtand that he was on 
the march to join him, and deſiring, he would not 
give Edward battle until he ſhould arrive with his 
torces. In compliance with this requeſt, Warwick 
altered his reſolution, and allowed his antagonilt to 
proceed to London, believing that city would hold 
out until he ſhould advance to its relief. This was 
a very flagrant piece of miſconduct, even ſup- 
poſing him ignorant of the intelligence which the 
enemy carried on with the Londoners, as well as 
of the treachery of his own relations : he ought to 
have known, that the rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent ſums of money to Edward, had no 
other proſpect of payment than that of his reſtora- 
tion ; that all the ladies were devoted to a prince of 
his gallantry and perſonal accompliſhments, and 
would neceſſarily influence their huſbands and kindred 
in his behalf; that the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the earl of Eſſex, with ſame other prelates and no- 
. blemen, were well-wiſhers to his cauſe; and, that 
the ſanctuaries and franchiſes of London and Weſt- 
minſter contained above two thouſand of his parti- 


ſans, including four hundred knights and gentle- 


men, ready to take arms in his favour. Perhaps 
all theſe advantages might have proved ineffectual, 
had the archbiſhop of York, to whoſe care the per- 
ſon of Henry, and the city of London were com- 
mitted, been true to the intereſt of his brother 
Warwick. But, he had by this time made his 
peace with Edward, who, by his connivance, was 
admitted into the city, and ſeized king Henry in 
the palace of the biſhop of London. The arch- 

4 | biſhop 
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A. c. 1471. biſhop was apprehended at the ſame time, in order 

to ſave appearances, and committed to priſon ; but, 

Rymer, in two days he was releaſed, and indulged with a 
Leland, full pardon for all treaſons and miſdemeanours. 

Warwick za Mean while Warwick being joined by his ſon- 

defeated nt in law Clarence, and his brother Montacute, ad- 

battle of Vanced towards London, and, on the tnirteenth day 

Bavet. of April, encamped on a heath in the neighbour- 

hood of Barnet, the town itſelf being poſſeſſed by 

the troops of Edward, who had marched thither 

from London to give him battle, in conſequence 

of a meſſage he had received from Clarence, im- 

porting that he would join him with all his forces. 

In the night that preceded the action. Richard duke 

of Glouceſter repaired without any ſafe-guard to the 

tent of Clarence, where the two brothers embraced 

with all the marks of the moſt cordial affection; 

and after ſome private diſcourſe, they went off to- 

ether towards Edward's camp, with about twelve 

thouſand followers. Immediately after this ſcan- 

dalous deſertion, he ſent a meſſenger to Warwick 

to excule the part he had acted, and tell him he had 

made his peace with Edward, who had promiſed to 

ardon him upon his ſubmiſſion. But the earl re- 

ected the propoſal with diſdain, either believing 

Edward inſincere in his promiſe, or that he himſelf 

was ſtill able to cope with him in the field of battle. 

In all probability his brother Montacute had found 

means to convince him of his fidelity, and was by 

this time determined to act heattily againſt Edward; 

otherwiſe he would, on this occaſion, have imitated 

the example of Clarence. Early in the morning of 

the fourteenth day of April, the action began with 

incredible fury on both ſides, which were exaſperated 

againſt each other to the moſt virulent degree of 

rancour, that flighted friendſhip, perſonal animoſity, 

and civil war could produce. The troops of War- 

wick, though inferior in number to the enemy, 
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fought with a kind of deſperate reſolution, fore- 4: C. 1471. 


ſeeing they ſhould be treated as rebels if vanquiſhed ; 
and the earl himſelf was determined to conquer or 
die. Such was their impetuoſity that Edward's 
firſt line was obliged to give ground : and ſome of 
his horſe riding full ſpeed to London, reported that 
he was utterly defeated. In this „ he or- 
dered his body of reſerve to advance and charge 
the enemy in flank; and this expedient was the 
more ſucceſsful, as the ear] of Oxford had puſhed 
the Yorkiſts ſo far, that Warwick's main body was 
left defenceleſs. That nobleman, however, no ſconer 
recollected this circumſtance, than he wheeled about 
to reſume his ſtation z and that movement occaſioned 
the loſs of the battle. The device on his arms and 
enſigns was a ſtar ſhooting forth rays; and that of 
Edward was a ſun. The followers of Warwick 
ſeeing the ſtar advancing through the medium of a 
fog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, and fel! 
upon their friends with ſuch fury, that they were 
broken and diſperſed before the earl of Oxford could 
rectify the fatal error. Theſe laſt, believing them- 
ſelves betrayed, fled towards the enemy with great 
precipitation. Other parts of Warwick's army ſce- 


ing them fly, imagined they had been attacked in 


the rear, and of conſequence that they themſelves 
were ſurrounded : they began to be ſeized with con- 
ſternation; the panic ſpread from rank to rank, and 
univerſal confuſion enſued. Edward, taking the 
advantage of their diſorder, charged them with re- 
doubled vigour; and Warwick in vain uſed his ut- 
molt endeavours to rally and reanimate them by 
his own example. In former battles he had always 
fought on horſeback, that ke might ride along the 
line, and perceive at once the particulars of the ac- 
tion: but on this occaſion he had ſent away his 
horſe, and determined to fight on foot, that his 
ſoldiers might ſee he was reſolved to ſhare their fare 
in 
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A. C. 1471. in the iſſue of the day. Even this reſolution con- 


F abian . 
Stone. 


tributed to his defeat; becauſe he could not be per- 
ſonally preſent at every place where the men ſtood 
in need of his direction and aſſiſtance; and they 
were no longer encouraged by the ſight of their 
commander. After having exerted all his capacity 


as an officer and hero, in fruitleſs attempts, he 


ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the battle, and fell 
covered with wounds; and his brother Montacute, 
endeavouring to diſengage him, met with the ſame 
fate. All oppoſition ended with the life of the 
two generals; and about noon Edward obtained a 
complete victory over his enemies, five thouſand of 
whom were left dead upon the field ; though the 
carnage would not have been ſo great had not the 
king forbid his ſoldiers to give quarter. The earl 
of Oxford fled into Wales, where the earl of Pem- 
broke was employed in raiſing forces for the ſervice 
of Warwick ; the duke of Exeter was wounded, 
ſtripped, and left for dead on the field, where he 
remained till the evening, when he recovered the 
uſe of his lenſes, and made ſhift to crawl to the 
houſe of one Rutland, where his wounds were 
cured; but he was afterwards diſcovered and im- 
riſoned in the Tower. Nor was the victory blood- 
2 to Edward, who loſt the lord Berners and fif- 
teen hundred men, ſlain in the action. Such was 
the end of the famous earl of Warwick, who, from 
his great power, influence, military talents, and 
fortune, had acquired the epithet of the King- 
Maker. He was certainly a nobleman of great 
abilities and magnanimity; and if he had not been 
betrayed by thole in whom he chiefly confided, Ed- 
ward would not have triumphed over the houſe of 
Lancaſter. On the day that ſucceeded the battle, 
the king returned to London, and ordered the naked 
bodies of Warwick and Montacute to be expoſed 
in the cathedral of St. Paul's, from whence they 
| were 
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were carried to Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred in &. C. 1471. 


the priory founded by their anceſtors of the houſe 
of Montacute. 

Edward had not time to enjoy the fruits of his 
victory, before he was obliged to run the riſque of 
another battle. Margaret of Anjou, after a tedious 
and dangerous paſſage, landed on Eaſter day at 
Weymouth in Dorſerſhire, accompanied by the 
prince of Wales and Edmund duke of Somerſet, 
with a ſmall body of French forces. When ſhe 
received the tidings of Warwick's death, and her 
huſband's impriſonment, all her former courage 
ſeemed to forſake her: ſhe was overwhelmed with 
grief and conſternation z and took refuge with her 
{on in the ſanctuary of Beaulieu, a Ciſtercian mo- 
naſtery in Hampſhire. Her ſpirits, however, re- 
vived, when ſhe ſaw herſelf joined by John Cour- 
tenay earl of Devon, the viſcount Beaumont, the 
lord Wenlock, Sir Hugh Courtenay, Sir John 
Beaufort, Sir Thomas Fultord, Sir John Forteſcue, 
Sir Thomas Treſham, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, Sir Tho- 
mas Seymour, and other gentlemen with their vaſ- 
ſals and adherents. She then took the field, and 
marching through the counties of Devon and So- 
merſer, her followers increaſed to a very conſidera- 
ble army ; until ſhe advanced to Tewkſbury in 
Glouceſterſhire, from whence ſhe propoſed to 


march rowards Wales, and join the earl of Pem- 


broke. 

This ſcheme, however, was defeated by the vi- 
gilance, and activity of Edward, who proſcribed 
her and all her adherents by proclamation, and be- 
gan his march immediately towards the banks of 
the Severne, in order to engage her before ſhe ſhould 
be joined by the ear] of Pembroke. As ſhe had 
been denied entrance into Glouceſter, where ſhe pur- 
poſed to croſs the river, ſhe had marched to Tewkeſ- 
bury with the ſame deſign ; but Edward was ſo 

| | cloſe 
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4. O. 14 cloſe at her heels, that ſhe could not paſs the Se- 
verne without expoſing her rear to deſtruction : it 
was therefore reſolved in a council of war, that her 
army ſhould be intrenched in a park adjoining to 
the town, and remain in that ſituation till the arri- 
val of Pembroke. This ſcheme was immediately 
put in execution ; and Edward coming up, reſolved 
to attack them in their intrenchments before they 
ſhould be better fortified or reinforced. For this 
purpoſe he drew up his army in two lines, one of 
which was commanded by his brother the duke of 
Glouceſter, while he and Clarence took their ſtation 
in the ſecond. The duke of Somerſet diſpoſed the 
queen's army in three lines within the intrench- 
ments; and he himſelf commanded the van, that 
he might ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy. The 
ſecond line was commanded by the lord Wenlock, 
under the prince of Wales, who was conſidered as 
general in chief; and the rear was conducted by the 
duke of Devonſhire. Edward obſerving that So- 
merſet had left ſome openings in the front, thro” 
which he propoſed to ſally, and being well ac- 
quainted with the impetuous diſpoſition of that no- 
bleman, directed his brother Glouceſter, who began 
the attack, to decoy Somerſet from his intrench- 
ments, by giving ground and retreating with pre- 
cipitation, until he ſhould ſee the duke and his line 
in the open plain, and then to turn and renew the 
charge; in which caſe he ſhould be properly ſuſ- 
tained. Glouceſter, being thus inſtructed, attacked 
the intrenchments with great vigour, and meeting 
with a very warm reception, retired in ſuch hurry 
and ſreming confuſion, that the duke of Somerſet 
believing they fled, fallied forth from his works to 
purſue them, after having ſent an order to Wenlock 
to follow and ſuſtain him, in cafe of emergency. 
The duke of Glouceſter having drawn his antago- 


niſt into the open plain, practiſed with great tuc- 
cels 
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ceſs the leſſon he had received. His troops halting, 
were inſtantly ranged in their former order; and he 
led them back to the charge, to the aſtoniſhment 
and conſternation of the enemy, who had begun 
the purſuit in ſome diſorder, and were now ſo con- 
founded, that, inſtead of ſtanding the aſſault, they 
thought of nothing but ſaving themſelves within 


their intrenchments- The duke of Somerſet per- 


ceiving that the lord Wenlock had not ſtirred from 
his ſtation to ſupport the firſt line, was ſo incenſed 
that he rode up and cleft his head with a battle- ax; 
and the duke of Glouceſter entering the intrench- 
ments with the fugitives, made a terrible carnage. 
The young prince of Wales, ſeeing all his army 
in confuſion; did riot know on which fide to turn; 
and the duke of Somerſet was fo choaked with in- 
dignation, that he could hardly ſpeak, much leſs 
take the neceſſary ſteps for reducing his troops to 
order. King Edward, following his brother with 
the ſecond line, completed the overthrow of the 
queen's army, which was routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter, the ſecond and third lines having betaken them- 
ſelves to flight, without ſtriking one ſtroke. The 
earl of Ifevonſhire and Sir John Beaufort were found 
among the dead, which amounted to three thouſand ; 
the duke of Somerſet, the great prior of St. John, 
and about twenty other gentlemen, retired to the 
abbey-church, thinking they would have been ſafe 
in the ſanctuary: from which, however, they were 
forcibly dragged to execution. The prince of 
Wales falling into the hands of his enemies, was 
brought into the preſence of Edward, who, with an 
air of inſolence, demanded how he durtt preſume 
to enter his kingdom in arms? To this arrogant 
queſtion he replied, with great forticude and dig- 
nity, that he had come to recover his father's crown 
and his own inheritance, which Edward had unjuſtly 
uſurped. He had no ſooner pronounced theſe words, 
N*. 43. I | which 
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which would have excited the admiration and efteem 
of. a generous enemy, than Edward ſtruck him on 
the face with his gauntlet, and retired ; and this 
ſeerns to have been a preconcerted ſignal to the 
dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, the lord Haſtings, 
and Thomas Grey, the fon of queen Elizabeth, 
who inſtantly fell upon him like ſo many wild beaſts, 


and hewed him in pieces, His mother Margaret 


of Anjou, being found on the field of battle in a 
waggon, where ſhe lay more dead than alive, was 
ſent priſoner to the Tower, where ſhe remained 
about four years, until the king of France payed 
fifty thouſand crowns for her ranſom. Such was 
the cataſtrophe of this French princefs, whoſe ambi- 
tion and arbitrary temper coſt England oceans of 
blood and incredible miſery, and involved herſelf 
and her whole family in ruin. 

The battle of Tewkeſbury, which was fought on 
the fourth day of May, extinguiſhed the hopes of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, though there was ſtill a 
{mall army in the field, under the command of the 
earl of Pembroke: but this diſperſed of its own 
accord, upon hearing the news of the engagement; 
and the earl, leaving the defence of Pembroke to Sir 
JohnScudamore, fled into Brittany, with his nephew 
Henry the young earl of Richmond. While Ed- 
ward was thus employed in the Weſt, Thomas Ne- 
vil Baſtard of Falconbridge, who' had been created 
vice-admiral of the channel during the adminiſtrati- 
on of Warwick, and loſt his employment after the 
death of that nobleman, aſſembled ſome veſſels, 
and enliſting a good number of vagabonds, and 
people of deſperate fortune, cruized along the coaſt 
of Kent, exerciſing the trade of piracy. At length 
his followers increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
ventured to make a deſcent at Sandwich; and was 
admitted into Canterbury by Nicholas Faunte the 
mayor. His number daily augmenting, he ys 
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his march for London, at the head of ſeventeen thou - A. C. 1471. 

ſand men; and on the fourteenth day of May en- 

tered the ſuburbs of Southwark, but found himſelf 

excluded from London- bridge by the citizens, who 

had by this time received the news of the battle of 

Tewkeſbury. He detached part of his army croſs 

the river, with orders to attack the city in three 

different places, while he himſelf ſhould ſtorm the 

bridge; and one of his detachments forced its way 

through Aldgate into the city, but was repulſed by 

the valour of alderman Robert Baſſet, This at - 

tempt miſcarrying, and the inſurgents deſerting 

their leader, in conſequence of the diſappointment, 

Thomas embarked on board of his ſhips at Black- 

wall, and failed round to Sandwich. Mean while 

Edward, returning to London with a body of three 

thouſand men, purſued him to the place of his re- 

treat, and reduced the town, after Nevil had made 

his eſcape by ſea ; but he was afterwards taken and 

executed at Southampton. Fabian, 
This inſurrection in all probability haſtened the Death ot 

death of the unfortunate Henry, who was found yrs 

dead in the Tower, to which he had been confined © 

ſince the reſtoration of Edward. The greater part 

of hiſtorians has alledged that he was aſſaſſinated by 


: the duke of Glouceſter, who was a prince of the moſt 
a brutal diſpoſition ; while ſome moderns, from an 
affectation of ſingularity, affirm that Henry died 
1 of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, might 
C have been the caſe; and it muſt be owned that no- 
, thing appears in hiſtory, from which either Edward 
d or Richard could be convicted of having contrived 
ſt | or perpetrated this murder: but at the ſame time, 
h we muſt obſerve ſome concurring circumſtances that 
* amount to ſtrong preſumptions againſt the reigning 
5 monarch. Henry was of a hale conſtitution, but 
16 | Juſt turned of fifty, naturally inſenſible of affliction, 


and hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune; fo 
lis : 12 that 
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that one would not expect he ſhould have died of 
age and infirmity, or that his life would have been 
affected by grief ariſing from his laſt diſaſter. His 
ſudden death was ſuſpicious, as well as the con- 
juncture at which he died, immediately after the 
ſuppreſſion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to declare 
that Edward would never be quiet, while the head 
of the houſe of Lancaſter remained alive: and 
laſtly, the ſuſpicion is confirmed by the characters 
of the reigning king and his brother Richard, who 
were bloody, barbarous, and unrelenting. Very 
different was the difpoſition of the ill-fated Henry, 
who, without any princely virtue or qualification, 
was totally free from cruelty and revenge: on the 
contrary, he could not, without reluctance, conſent 
to the puniſhment of thoſe malefactors who were 
facrificed to the public ſafety ; and frequently ſuſ- 
tained perſonal indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of reſentment. 
He was chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charita- 
ble, and fo inoffenſive, that the biſhop, who was 
his confeſfor for ten years, declared, that in all 
that time he had never committed any fin that re- 
quired penance or rebuke. In a word, he would 
have adorned a cloiſter, though he diſgraced a 
crown; and was rather reſpectable for thoſe vices 
he wanted, than for the virtues he poſſeſſed. He 
founded the college of Eaton near Windfor, and 
King's college in Cambridge, for the reception of 
thoſe ſcholars who had begun their ſtudies at Eaton, 
On the morning that ſucceeded his death, his body 
was expoſed in St. Paul's church, in order to pre- 
vent unfavourable conjectures, and next day ſent 
by water to the abbey of Chertſey, where it was 
interred; but it was afterwards removed, by order 
of Richard III. to Windſor, and there buried with 
great funeral ſolemnity. 
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Edward being now firmly eſtabliſhed on the 4- © 1471. 


throne of England, aſſembled on the third day of 
July, ten biſhops, five dukes, fix earls, fourteen 
barons, Sir William Courtenay, and ten other con- 
ſiderable knights in the Parliament-Chamber, where 
they ſwore they would maintain and ſupport the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown in his family; and took the oath 
of eventual allegiance to his ſon Edward, whom he 
had juſt created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 
and earl of Cheſter. The king granted a pardon 
to William Wainfleet biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
ſeven other prelates who had been partiſans of the 
houſe of Lancaſter; but George Nevil archbiſhop 
of York, to whoſe intereſt his reſtoration was in a 
great meaſure owing, he ſent into exile, and impri- 
ſoned in the caſtle of Guiſnes for ſeveral years, 
during which Edward enjoyed the revenues of his 
ſee, after having ſeized all his other effects. The 
dignity of great chamberlain of England, vacant 


by the death of Warwick, was conferred upon 


Richard duke of Glouceſter, who afterwards re- 
ſigned it to Clarence, upon being promoted to the 
office of conſtable. The government of Calais 
was beſtowed upon Anthony Wideville earl of Ri- 
vers, the queen's brother: but the garriſon refuſed 
to admit any perſon in that quality, except the 
lord Haſtings, who was therefore appointed go- 
vernor; and Sir John Howard was nominated 


Rymer 


his deputy. The remaining part of the year was Hig. Croy. 
employed in negotiations with different potentates, ld. 
The truce with Scotland had been frequently vio- Treaties 


lated during the troubles; and as the ſentiments of 
both kings were altogether pacific with reſpect to 
each other, a congreſs was opened at Alnewick, to 
adjuſt and compromiſe all differences : the truce 
was confirmed, but the negotiation continued two 
years, during which the Engliſh ambaſſadors were 
inſtructed to propoſe a match between the Scottiſh 
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” A.C. 1477, king and a princeſs of England. On the thirtieth 
day of September, the truce for thirty years with 
Brittany was confirmed; and another was con- 
cluded for eight months with Lewis XI. king of 
France, though Edward had very little reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the conduct of that monarch : but his 
kingdom being quite exhauſted by, the civil wars, 
he was not yet in a condition to execute the ſchemes 

Rymer. of his reſentment. He did not, however, depend 
ſo much upon theſe treaties, as to neglect the neceſ- 
ſary means for putting his kingdom in a poſture of 

A. c 1472, defence. He convoked a parliament, which met 
on the ſixth day of October, and obtained from the 
commons a ſupply for the maintenance of thirteen 
thouſand archers, together with a tenth from the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal. During this ſeſſion, 
commiſſioners were appointed to treat with the de- 
puties of the Haaſe towns, about renewing the an- 
tient league between England and that alliance, 
which had been violated by depredations in the 
courſe of the civil war. A difference of the ſame 
nature with the Flemings was alſo accommodated ; 
and the old confederacy with Portugal confirmed 
by letters patent. 

Thea! of While Edward thus endeavoured to ſtrengthen 

Oxford his throne with foreign alliances, his tranquility was 

attempt in A little invaded by the return of the earl of Oxford, 

Wals. who had retired to France after the battle of Tew- 
kesbury. This nobleman, meeting with a very 
cold reception from Lewis, aſſembled about one 
hundred men of deſperate fortunes, and landing at 
St. Michael's Mount in Cornwal, took the place 
by . ſurprize. The king, alarmed at this exploit, 
ordered a detachment of troops to march againſt 
him before he ſhould have time to form an army; 
and being inveſted, he ſurrendered on promiſe of 
life ; but he loſt his liberty and eſtate, which Ed- 
ward confiſcated, without allowing the leaſt trifle for 


the 
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the ſubſiſtence of his counteſs, who was ſiſter to the 4 C. 472. 
earl of Warwick; and he himſelf was conveyed to 

the caſtle of Hammes near Calais, where he remain- 

ed twelve years a priſoner. John Holland duke of 

Exeter, who had been left for dead on the field at | 
Barnet, retired to the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter ; | 
and intreated his wife, who was Edward's ſiſter, to | 
employ her good offices in his behalf: they had | 
lived ſeparate. ſince the beginning of the civil war. | 
She was now fo far from befriending him with her 

brother, that ſhe deſired the ſeparation might be | 
confirmed by law ; and ſhe obtained her requeſt, i 
although no ſufficient cauſe could be ſhewn for ſuch 1 
confirmation. The duke, ſeeing himſelf precluded | 
from all hope of pardon, and tired of living in con- | 
finement on the charity of a few friends, quitted | 
his aſylum ſo privately, that no perſon knew the L 
time or manner of his retreat; and in about two 1 
years after he diſappeared, his body was found on * 
the ſea ſide in the county of Kent. This nobleman 9 
was the laſt branch of the houſe of Lancaſter that 'f 
could give Edward any diſturbance, except the earl ; | 
of Richmond, who reſided at the court of Brittany 
with his uncle Pembroke; and although theſe were f 
in no condition to interrupt the quiet of his reign, | | 
he eagerly defired to have the young earl in his 1 


power. For this purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to the 105 
duke of Bretagne, demanding they ſhould be deli- 110 
vered up: but that prince would not ſo far violate i 


the laws of hoſpitality, as to comply with his de- 
mand; though he aſſured Edward he would keep 
them in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould never diſ- 
turb his government ; and in conſideration of this | 
promiſe the king payed a yearly penſion, on pre- 1 | 
tence of a maintenance for the two priſoners. The 1 
fears of Edward being appeaſed by this convention, 24: 
he teſtified his gratitude ro Lewis de Bruges lord vo 
of Gruthuyſen, by whom he had been ſo hoſpitably $i 
_—_ ? entertained "ll 
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A. C. 1472. entertained in Holland, and created him a peer of 

England by the title of earl of Wincheſter, after he 
had been naturalized by the parliament. 

The duke During theſe tranſactions in England, Lewis XI. 

gf Bureundy of France underſtanding that there was a treaty of 

France, marriage on foot between his brather the duke of 

| Guienne, and the daughter of Charles duke of 

Burgundy, reſolved to prevent an alliance which 

muſt have formed ſuch an intimate connexion be- 

tween his own family and that houſe which he 

wanted to humble : he therefore cauſed a doſe of 

ſlow poiſon to be adminiſtered to the duke of 

Guienne. In the mean time he concluded a truce 

for a whole year with the duke of Burgundy, who 

willingly agreed to the ſuſpenſion, as he had al- 

ready loſt Amiens and St. Quintin by the war, 

which of himlelf he was not able to maintain, In 

a few weeks after the concluſion of this treaty the 

duke of Guienne died, and Lewis ſeized his dutchy 

without oppoſition. Then the duke of Burgundy 

qu that he had been duped by the French 

ing, who had negotiated the truce, that he might 

be at liberty to execute his deſign upon Guienne ; 

and he was ſo inflamed with reſentment at finding 

himſelf over-reached, that he entered France with 

an army, waſting the country with fire and ſword. 

The duke of Brittany, whoſe ſchemes were fruſtrated 

by the death of the duke of Guienne, reſolved to 

Join Burgundy in earneſt, as the only means prac- 

ticable for their mutual preſervation ; but Lewis ſuſ- 

pecting that he would take this reſolution, had al- 

ready ordered a body of troops to afſemble in An- 

jou, in order to overawe his conduct. Mean while 

Charles made himſelf maſter of Neſle and Roye, 

and inveſted Beauvais, which, however, he could 

not reduce. From thence he marched into Nor- 

mandy, in hope of being joined by the duke of 

Bretagne, who could not ſtir from his own domi- 

ER nions; 
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| 
nions ; though Lewis by keeping his army in An- 4 © 3473: || 
jou, left Normandy and Picardy at the mercy of | 
the Burgundians. At length, however, the French | | 
king found means to make a ſeparate truce with 30 
Brittany ; and the duke of Burgundy finding him- | | 
ſelf abandoned by his ally, followed his example in t 
concluding a truce with Lewis, which was frequent- t | 
ly prolonged. 

The ſucceeding year is very barren of events in The partia- 
England, where the parliament, which had been pro- ef e. 
rogued, met on the eighth day of February, and fumption. 
granted a fifteenth as an additional ſubſidy to the 
tenth which had been voted in the preceding ſeſſion. 

This aſſembly was again prorogued to the ſixth day 

of October, when an act was paſſed for the reſump- 

tion of all grants of lands and offices, in order to 

improve the king's revenue, The king of Portu- ger. Pai, 

gal, in this interval, demanded the reſtitution of 

lome veſſels which had been taken by the Engliſh 

from his ſubjects; but as it appeared in the courſe bu 

of the enquiry, that they had been pillaged by the | a 

Baſtard of Falconbridge during his rebellion, the 0 

king of Portugal deſiſted from his demand. The J 

treaty of Alnewick, which had been long depending, 1 
[ 
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was now concluded to the ſatisfaction of the Eng- 
liſh and Scottiſh nations. The diſputes with the 
Hanſe towns were amicably terminated, and the , 15 
antient alliance was renewed with Denmark. 2 i 
Immediately after the concluſion of the truce a. c. 1474; 1 
between France and Burgundy, Charles had in- The duke of | i 
vaded Guelderland, as a donation made to him by bun, th 
Arnold duke of that country, who had quarrelled the fiege of 
with his own ſon Adolphus. On this pretence the Nuw% 
duke of Burgundy entered Guelderland, defeated * 
and took Adolphus, and reduced the whole dutchy 1 
under his dominion. Then he reſolved to extend nl 
his conqueſts on the ſide of Germany, as ſoon as an 7 
opportunity ſnould offer. A conteſt for the arch- 1 
biſnoprie kl 
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a. c. 474. biſhopric of Cologne happening between Robert of 
Bavaria and the brother of the landgrave of Heſle, 
he eſpouſed the cauſe of the former, and undertook 
the ſiege of Nuys, a ſtrong town in the archbiſho- 
pric, which he hoped to reduce before the expiration 
of his truce with Lewis : bur that prince, by his in- 
trigues, raiſed ſuch obſtacles to his ſucceſs, as he 
could by no means ſurmount. At his inſtigation 
the emperor Frederic raiſed a numerous army, to 
compel him to raiſe the ſiege; and a confederacy 
was formed againſt him by the Swiſs, the dukes of 
Auſtria and Lorraine. Thus circumſtanced, he 
ſaw no other way to free himſelf from the perſecu- 
tion of Lewis, but that of prevailing upon Edward 
king of England, to make a powerful diverſion in 
France; and for this purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors 

to London while he continued at Nuys, which he 
beſieged for ten months without ſucceſs. In order 
to engage Edward in his views, he promiſed to join 
him with all his forces, as ſoon as he ſhould make 
a decent in Picardy ; he flattered him with the 
hope of St. Quintin's being delivered to him by 
the conſtable of St. Pol, and of the duke of Bre- 
tagne's entering into their aſſociation. He at the 
ſame time amuſed the Engliſh monarch with an ac- 
count of a correſpondence which he maintained 
with the French princes, and perſuaded him that 

Nee the conqueſt of France would be much eaſier at 

Comines, this juncture, than it had been during the reign of 
the ſixth Charles. 

Edward con- Edward longed with impatience for ſuch an op- 

— "* Portunity of being revenged upon Lewis; and every 

IN thing ſeemed to conſpire to the ruin of that turbu- 

kene. lent prince, who would not have been able to cope 
with three ſuch formidable enemies, had they acted 
againſt him with unanimity : but the ſole aim of 

Charles was to procure ſuch a diverfion in France, 

as would prevent Lewis from interrupting his own 

; ! progreſs 
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progreſs in Germany. Nevertheleſs, he pretended 4 C. 1074 


to be hearty in his reſolution to aſſiſt Edward in 
making a conqueſt of France, and inveſted his am- 
baſſadors with full powers to treat on this ſubject. 
The conferences were immèdiately begun by the 
plenipotentiaries of both ſides; and in July, they 
ſigned divers treaties relating to that important en- 
terprize. The firſt was a league of friendſhip, al- 
liance, and confederacy, between Edward and the 
duke of Burgundy, who engaged to aſſiſt each other 
with all their power. The ſecond comprehended 
certain particular conventions, relating to the war 
againſt France. Theſe imported, That Edward 
ſhould invade France before a certain ſpecified time, 
at the head of ten thouſand men at leaſt, in order to 
recover his dutchies of Guienne and Normandy, to- 
gether with the whole Kingdom : That the duke of 
Burgundy ſhould perſonally aſſiſt him with all his 
forces, in the execution of this deſign : That the king 
ſhould liſten to no propoſal of peace or truce, with- 
out the duke's conſent; and that the duke ſhould 
act in the ſame manner with reſpect to Edward: 
That both princes ſhould proclaim war againſt 
Lewis as their common enemy: That, if either of 
them ſhould be beſieged, or find it neceſſary to give 
battle, the other ſhould join him with all his forces, 
and at his own expence, that they might ſhare the 
ſame fate; and that their lieutenants ſhould act on 
the ſame principle : That immediately atter the de- 
claration of war, the two allies ſhould attack their 
common enemy in the moſt convenient places, and 
in ſuch a manner as that they ſhould be at hand to 
aſſiſt each other : That the war being once begun, 
one party ſhould not deſiſt while the other ſhould 
proceed with his operations; and, that in cafe of 
one's being abſent, his lieutenant ſhould obey the 
other in every thing relating to the common advan- 
tage of the allies, The third treaty regulated the 
number 
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number of troops that each obliged himſelf to fur. 
niſh for the expedition: and the fourth contained a 
donation to the duke of Burgundy, of ſeveral pro- 
vinces in France, with which Edward promiſed to 
recompence his friendſhip and aſſiſtance. The 
fitth convention related to the payment of the 
troops furniſhed by the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the laſt was expedited in form of letters patent, by 
which the duke impowered and allowed Edward 
and his ſucceſſors, kings of France, to enter 
Rheims, and be conſecrated with the holy oil, with- 
out moleſtation. This article was neceſſary, becauſe 
all Champagne was ceded to Charles as part of the 
donation. 

We are not to ſuppoſe that either party imagined 
France could be conquered by the forces they in- 
tended to aſſemble for this expedition. They en- 
deavoured to deceive one another; for as we have 
already obſerved, the duke had nv other view than 
that of making a diverſion, and Edward's ambi- 
tion was limited to the recovery of Normandy and 
Guienne. Thoſe treaties being ratified, and ap- 
proved by the parliament in its fifth ſeſſion, which 
granted the neceſſary ſupplies, the king began to 
iſſue commiſſions for levying troops; and in the 
mean time, ſent ambaſſadors to different courts of 
Europe, to form new alliances, or at leaſt prevent 
the union of the ſeveral powers with his enemy. 
The peace with Scotland was cemented by a con- 
tract of marriage between Edward's ſecond daugh- 
ter Cecilia, and James the ſon and heir of James 
III. king of that country; and the parties being 
infants, were affianced by proxy. In the mean time, 
Edward engaged to pay twenty thouſand marks as 
her portion, at different terms, on condition of re- 
touching the ſum, in caſe the marriage ſhould not 
rake effect. The truce was prolonged for fix and 
forty years; and the two kings engaged mutually 

3 0 
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to aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing all rebellions. Ed- &. C. 2474, 

ward having taken theſe prudent precautions to 44. Pub. 

ſcreen his dominions from hoſtile invaſion, carried 

on his preparations with redoubled vigour ; and as 

the ſubſidies granted by parliament would not an- 

ſwer the expence of the expedition, he ſolicited a 

benevolence or free-gift from his ſubjects, accord- 

ing to their abilities. This expedient ſucceeded to *: © 2475 

his wiſh. Some contributed with a good grace; 

. others were gained over by the eloquence and inſinu- 

: ation of Edward: the female ſex exerted themi- 

ſelves in favour of a prince whom they admired. 

| Many individuals choſe rather to part with their 

| money, than run the riſque of incurring his indig- 

nation; and a war with France was a very popular 
pretence at this juncture. The king did not ſcruple 

| to viſit particular perſons, and receive their aſſiſ- 

tance in perſon. Among others, he addreſſed him- 

; ſelf to a rich widow, who told him ſhe could not 

. help contributing twenty pounds to a handſome 

l young prince who begged with ſuch a good grace: 
Edward, in return for this compliment, approached, 

F and kiſſed her with great cordiality ; and ſhe was ſo 

; well pleaſed with the unexpected honour, that ſhe 

: doubled her benevolence. Of the new levies three 

: thouſand men were deftined for the ſervice of the 

duke of Brittany, who, though he had changed his 

truce with Lewis into a perpetual peace, no ſooner 

underſtood that a league was formed by the king of 

England and the duke of Burgundy, than he pri- 

vately deſired to be comprehended in the treaty 

and his requeſt being granted, this body of troops, 

commanded by the lords Audley and De Duras, Rymer. 

was deitined for his defence. 

Edward having aſſembled an army of fifteen hun- He land 
dred men at arms, fifteen thouſand archers on — 
horſeback, and Aa great number of infantry, ap- Gli. 
pointed his ſon Edward prince of Wales, though an 

infant, 
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infant, guardian of the kingdom, and embarked 
at Sandwith for Calais, on the twentieth day of 
June ; though he was fo ill provided with tran- 
jports, that ne ſpent three weeks in conveying his 


troops to the continent. On his arrival at Calais, 


he ſent ap herald to ſummon Lewis to deliver u 

the crown and kingdom of France, which he uſurp- 
ed; and, in cale of a refuſal, to denounce war and 
vengeance. The French king having heard the he- 
rald's meſſage without emotion, replied, he was 
well informed, that Edward had not taken this vio- 
lent ſtep of his own accord, but at the inſtigation of 


the duke of Burgundy, and the conſtable de St. 


Is diſap- 
poi nt d by 
the duke of 
Burgundy. 


Pol; and, deſired him to tell his maſter, that he 


would be deceived by both theſe allies. He aſked 
ſeveral queſtions; and by the herald's anſwers, un- 
derſtood that the propereft perſons to whom he 
could addreſs himſelf, in caſe he ſhould have occa- 
fion to make propoſals of peace, were the lords Ho- 
ward and Stanley : then he preſented the meſſenger 
with three hundred crowns, and thirty yards of vel- 
vet for a robe, and diſmiſſed him with great cour- 
teſy. | 

Mean while Edward advanced into Picardy, 
where he expected to be joined by the duke of Bur- 
gundy : but that prince, inſtead of fulfilling his en- 
gagement with his ally, was ſtill employed in the 
ſiege of Nuys. He obſtinately perſiſted in that en- 
terprize, although the emperor had approached the 
place with an army four times as numerous as that 
which he commanded, and harraſſed him in ſuch a 
manner, that he could not proceed with his opera- 
tions; at the ſame time Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria 
made himſelf maſter of Feretti, the duke of Lor- 
rain ravaged Luxemburg, and his truce with France 
was no ſooner expired, than Lewis reduced Roye, 
Corbie, and Montdidier. Notwithſtanding all this 
oppoſition, he would not raiſe the fiege until * 

war 
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| 

ward. threatened to renounce his alliance; then he“ C. 1475 
conſented, that the place ſhould be delivered into | | 

the hands of the pope's legate, in order to be diſ- | 
poſed of according to the arbitration of his holineſs : 
but, when he raiſed the ſiege, his army was in ſuch | 
a condition, that he was obliged to put the troops | 
in quarters of refreſhment, while he himſelf ſet out | 

with a ſmall body to excuſe himſelf in perſon to | 
Edward. The king of England could hardly digeſt 
this conduct of his ally; and began to perceive, 
that he had engaged in war for the intereſt- of ano- i 
ther power, inſtead of its being undertaken for the F 
ſupport of his own pretenſions. He was ſtill more « 
confirmed in this opinion, when he ſaw the duke 5 
of Burgundy would not ſuffer his troops to enter 1 
Peronne, except in ſmall unarmed companies, and | 
that the conſtable of St. Pol refuſed to deliver up 1 
St. Quintin, which he had promiſed to put into the 1* 
hands of Edward, as a pledge for his obſervance of 48 
the treaty. Edward finding himſelf thus abandon- i 
ed by the duke of Burgundy and the conſtable, 1 
while the duke of Bretagne took no ſtep towards ii 
the performance of articles, and the malcontents of 
France did not ſeem inclined to raiſe the leaſt com- j 
motion; was equally mortified and perplexed in his 19 
reſolution; and heartily repented of having em- f 
barked in the expedition. ; 
While he remained thus embarraſſed in his, 2 F 
thoughts, a French gentleman, who had been taken feparate ji 
priſoner, was releaſed by his order; and the lords Las! þ 


Howard and Stanley deſiring him to preſent their all 


reſpeAs to the king of France, he complied with Wt 

| their deſire, Lewis concluded from this compli- | 
ment, that the court of England wanted to enter | 1 

SE into a negotiation, but were unwilling to make the v8 

; firſt advance; and as he himſelf had no ſeruples cf Ii 
chat nature, he reſolved to ſpare Edward the confu- «Fj 
ſion of ſolliciting a treaty. He forthwith ordered a El 
| . herald's "my 
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A.C. 1475. herald's coat to be made for a man, with whoſe dif. 


cretion and addreſs he was well acquainted ; and 


having inſtructed him for the purpoſe, ſent him to 
the Engliſh army, to demand a ſafe- conduct for 
the ambaſſadors of France, that they might come 
and treat of a pacification. He addreſſed himſelf 
to the lords Howard arid Stanley ; and they intro- 
duced him to the king, who received his meſſage in 
part, granted the ſafe- conduct which he de- 
manded, and diſmiſſed him with a conſiderable pre. 
ſent. The lord Stanley, and two other noblemen, 
were appointed as plenipotentiaries to treat with 
the French ambaſſadors, in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens, between the two armies; and, on the 
twenty- eighth day of Auguſt, the peace was con- 
cluded, on condition, That Lewis ſhould pay ſeven- 
ty-five thouſand crowns, to indemnify Edward for 
the expence of the armament ; on the receipt of 
which, the king of England ſhould immediately 
retire with his | real That Lewis ſhould likewiſe 
grant him an annuity of fifty thouſand crowns : 
That the dauphin of France ſhould marry the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, and ſettle 
ſixty thouſand livres a year upon her as a jointure : 
and, That neither party ſhould encourage civil 
wars in the other's kingdom ; but that both ſhould 
aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of their 
ſubjects. On this occaſion it was alfo agreed, That 
Margaret of Anjou ſhould be ſet at liberty for the 
ranſom of fifty thouſand crowns, which Lewis pay- 
ed, on her father's engaging to convey to him and 
his heirs the ſucceſſion of Provence and Anjou, 
which he inherited as the deſcendant of Beatrix, 
daughter of Raymund Berenger II. count of Pro- 
vence. 
The duke of Burgundy no ſooner underſtood that 
a treaty was on the carpet, between Lewis and Ed- 
ward, than he repaired to the Engliſh army, in or- 
der 
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der to prevent its taking effect; but, before he ar 
rived, the peace was 1atified, and Edward gave 
him to underſtand, that he might, if he would, be 
comprehended in the treaty, together with his other 
allies, the duke of Bretagne and the conſtable. 
Charles was ſo incenſed at this accommodation, that 
he rejected Edward's offer with diſdain, and return- 
ed to his own country glowing vith reſentment 
againſt the king of England. The conſtable exert- 
ed all his endeavours in perſuading Edward to re- 
nounce the treaty. He even offered to deliver St. 
Quintin into his hands, and accommodate him with 
the loan of fifty thouſand crowns * but the Engliſh 
monarch was not ſo weak as to recommence the 
war upon the promiſes of a perſon whom he had 
great reaſon to ſuſpect of inſincerity. Before his 
return to England, he and Lewis agreed to have 
an interview on the bridge of Pequigny, with a 
barrier between them. The French king was ac- 
companied by the cardinal of Bourbon, and five 
other noblemen, and Edward was attended by ſome 
of the Engliſh nobility. After they had ratified 
the treaty upon oath, Lewis invited Edward to Pa- 
ris, where he ſaid the ladies would endeavour to 
entertain him agreeably, and ſhould he be tempted 
to commit any piccadillo, he ſhould have for his 
confeſſor the cardinal of Bourbon, who would nor 
be very rigid in point of penance. The two kings 
rallied one another with great good humour, until 
Lewis made a ſignal for his attendants to withdraw : 
the Engliſh likewiſe retired on their ſide, and their 
maſters conferred together a conſiderable time ; 
their converſation turned upon the duke of Bur- 
gundy, Bretagne, and the conſtable. Lewis deſiring 
to know the ſentiments of Edward touching theſe 
taree allies ; the king of England told him, that 
if the duke of Burgundy and the conſtable ſhould 
refuſe to be comprehended in the treaty, the king 
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a. 0.1475 of France might act towards them according to his 


Lewis gives 


be ſins to 
the Encl.th 
counlel}ors, 


own pleaſure; but, that ſhould the duke of Brittany 
be attacked, he would aſſiſt him with all his power. 
The tenderneſs which Edward expreſſed for that 
prince, proceeded from his having in his power the 
ſole remaining branch of the houſe of Lancaiter, by 
whoſe means he could at any time have raiſed com- 
motions in England ; and therefore Edward thought 
proper to cultivate the duke's friendſhip. Lewis 
did not preſs him upon this ſubject; and the two 
kings parted very well ſatisfied with each other. 

The French king repaired to Amiens, accom- 
panied by the lord Howard, who remained as hoſ- 
tage for Edward's performance of articles; and 
this nobleman, while the king waſhed his hands, 
gave his majeſty to underſtand, that Edward was 
not averſe to an excurſion to Paris. Lewis made 
no reply to this infinuation, until it was repeated ; 
and then he ſaid, that the war in which he was 
engaged with the duke of Burgundy would not 
permit him to go to Paris; and therefore he was 
ſorry he could not have the honour of receiving the 
viſit of the king of England. He dreaded nothing 
ſo much as Edward's taking a liking to France 


and, above all things, wiſhed he would return to 


his own kingdom. He was ſo apprehenſive of his 
retracting his engagements that he diſtributed con- 
ſiderable penſions among the principal members of 
Edward's council, that they might ule their influence 


in preventing an infraction of the truce. The Eng- 


liſh army approaching Amiens, he ordered the gates 
to be thrown open, and all the inn-keepers of the 
place to treat the ſoldiers at his expence; nay, he 
ſent three hundred waggon loads of wine to Ed- 
ward's camp, as a preſent to the army. All this 
generoſity and compliment was the effect of fear, 
from which he was at length delivered by the de- 
parture of the Engliſh, who returned to their own 
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country, extremely well pleaſed with their enter- 
tainment. The duke of Burgundy, when his choler 
ſubſided, accepted a ſeparate truce, which was of- 


fered to him by Lewis: and the conſtable ſeeing 


himſelf deſerted by his allies, retired into the duke's 
dominions, on the faith of a ſafe conduct: not- 
withſtanding which, he was delivered up to Lewis, 
who ordered him to be beheaded as a traitor. 
Edward, hoping, that the friendſhip he had ex- 
preſſed for the duke of Brittany, would render that 
prince more propitious to his great aim of getting 
the earl of Richmond into his hands, ſent ambal- 
ſadors to his court, on pretence of renewing the 
truce, which was confirmed without difficulty ; and 
this affair being tranſacted, they proceeded to un- 
fold the real deſign of their embaſſy. They told 
him, that the king their maſter was extremely deſi- 
rous of extinguiſhing the embers of thoſe factions 
which had raged with ſuch violence in England : 
that the earl of Richmond being the only ſurviving 
prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, his intention was, 
to match him with one of his own daughters, that 
the two houſes might be united by ſuch an alliance; 
he therefore hoped the duke of Brittany would give 
up the earl, that he might diſtinguiſh him by 
marks of his bounty, and convince the world of his 
extreme deſire to eſtabliſh the peace and tranquility 
# of his kingdom. The duke of Brittany, either be- 
| lieving Edward ſincere in his profefſions, or con- 
| vinced by the preſent of a large ſum of money, 
ordered the young earl, and his uncle Pembroke, to 
be put into the hands of the ambaſſadors, who im- 
mediately ſet out with their prize for St. Malo, in 
order to embark for England. Before they reach- 
ed that port, however, the duke changed his mind, 
either through remorſe, or ſuſpicion of Edward's 
intent: and forthwith diſpatched his favourite Peter 
Landais to St, Malo, to reclaim the refugees. He 
; K 2 arrived 
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ſuch directions to the people who attended him, that 

while he amuſed the ambaſſadors, the earl of Rich- 
mond, and his uncle Pembroke, found means to 

eſcape, and take ſanctuary in a church, from 
whence Landais would not ſuffer them to be taken, 

The ambaſſadors loudly complained of this artifice; 
and he made ſome frivolous apologies, which they 
would by no means admit: then he frankly told 
them, that the duke his maſter having reflected on 
the ſubject, thought he could not deliver up. his 
gueſts without treſpaſſing againſt the laws of ho- 
nour and hoſpitality ; but, he aſſured them the two 
earls ſhould be guarded in ſuch a manner as would 
effectually prevent them from interrupting the peace 
of England. 

Immediately after the duke of Burgundy had 
ſigned the truce with Lewis, he marched againſt the 
duke of Lorrain, and ſubdued his whole country, 
without having met with any conſiderable reſiſtance : 
then he propokd a ſcheme for humbling the Swiſs, 
who had declared againſt him while he was em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Nuys; and the pretext he 
uſed for denouncing war againſt them, was, the 
injury they had done to Jaques de Savoy, count 
de Romont, whom they had expelled from his ter- 
ritories. The Swiſs, terrified at the impending uy 
ſtorm, ſolicited peace with great ſubmiſſion : but 
he remained inexorable; and marching from Lor- 
rain through Burgundy, entered the country of 
Vaux, in which he took three or four places with- 
out difficulty. Then he inveſted Granſon, which 
was garriſoned by eight hundred Swiſs, who made 
a very gallant defence. At length they were obliged 
to ſubmit, and the duke ordered them to be pur to 
the ſword, in contempt of the capitulation. Hear- 
ing that another body was on the march to their 
relief, he advanced againſt them with his whole 

army, 
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army, and detached an hundred archers on horſe- 4: C. 1476 
back, to take poſſeſſion of a defile in the mountains, 
through which the Swiſs were obliged to paſs, in 
their route to the open country. Theſe archers, 
being encountered by the enemy, retreated with 
precipitation towards, the army, which, on the ſup- 
poſition of their being purſued by the Swiſs, was 
. ſeized with ſuch a pannic that it fled in the utmoſt 
confuſion, in ſpite of all the efforts of the duke ; 
who though he loſt but ſeven men at arms on this 
occaſion, was obliged to leave all his baggage in 
the hands of the enemy. Yet far from being diſ- 
couraged by this accident, he re- aſſembled his troops; 
and in fifteen days inveſted Morat, a ſmall town in 
the neighbourhood of Berne. Mean while the Swiſs, 
having received reinforcements from ſeveral princes, 
began their march to the number of thirty thou- 
ſand men; and, giving the duke battle, he was en- 
tirely defeated with great ſlaughter. He was fo | 
ſhocked at this overthrow, that he fell ſick of grief | 
and mortification, and kept himſelf concealed in a 
village called La Riviere, for ſix weeks, during 
: which, he refuſed all conſolation : and now divers 
> WF princes, who had been formerly his friends, re- f 
t © nounced his alliance, and joined his enemies. The | 
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duke of Lorrain ſeized this opportunity of inveſting 
Nanci, and gained the place by compoſition, before 
the duke of Burgundy took any ſtep towards its 
relief ; but after it had ſurrendered, that prince ap- 
proached with his army, and, the enemy retiring, 
he undertook the ſiege, which was the cauſe of his 
ruin, The duke of Lorrain, having received rein- 
forcements from different quarters, and aſſembled a 
ſtrong army, by means of a conſiderable ſum of 


money, with which he was furniſhed by the French 
r- King, advanced towards Nanci, and encamped at 
eit © St. Nicholas, in order to ſee the effect of a correſ- 
ole pondence which he maintained with a Neapolitan 
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4. C. 1477. officer, called Campo Baſſo, who enjoyed the confi- 


Comines. 


His daugh- 
ter Mary 
is married 


to the arch - 


duke Maxi- 
millan. 


dence of the duke of Burgundy. The town was al. 
ready reduced to extremity, when that prince drew 
up his army in order of battle; and then Campo 
Baſſo deſerted to the enemy with two hundred men 
at arms, leaving fourteen accomplices, whom he 
had inſtructed to infect the Burgundians with a pan- 
nic; and to ſlay the duke during the engagement, 
ſhould they find an opportunity. The battle was 
fought on the fifth day of January, when the duke 
of Burgundy was routed and lain, in the forty- 
ſixth year of his age, after having reigned nine 
years and a half, in continual agitation, endeavour- 
ing to execute plans which were projected by the 
molt extravagant and preſumptuous ambition. 

The death of this imperious prince produced 
great changes not only in the affairs of the Low 
Countries, but even in thoſe of all the neighbour- 
ing princes. He left but one daughter, called 
Mary, heirefs of his entenſive dominions, whom he 
intended to match with Maximilian of Auftria, fon 
of Frederic emperor of Germany. The princels, 
who was nineteen years of age, ſucceeded to her 
father at a time when her family was deſerted by al! 
its antient friends; ſo that ſhe was expoſed in a pe- 
culiar manner to the avarice of Lewis VI. who 
forthwith ſeized Burgundy, and the towns ſituated 
upon the Somme; and formed a ſcheme for de- 
priving her of all the reſt of her dominions. In this 
diſtreſs ſhe implored the aſſiſtance of England, 
whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe the projects of the 
French king; but that prince had corrupted the 
whole council of Edward, who could afford nothing 
in behalf of Mary but unavailing compliments; 
and what completed the misfortune of this orphan 
princeſs, was the rebellion of the inhabitants of 
Ghent, who ſeized and confined her perſon, be- 
headed two of her counſellors, and forced upon her 
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2 new council compoſed of their creatures. Seve- . 1477, 


ral princes, allured by this noble inheritance, re- 
ſolved to demand Mary in marriage. The dauphin 
of France hankered? after this match; but Lewis 
had already entered into engagements with Edward, 
whom he did not chooſe to difoblige at ſuch a junc- 
ture. The duke of Guelderland and divers Ger- 
man princes aſpired at this alliance; and in the 
month of May the emperor ſent ambaſſadors to 


Ghent, to renew the negotiation for a match be- 


tween the princeſs and his ſon Maximilian. The 
dutcheſs dowager deſired her brother the king of 
England, to ſend envoys to Flanders, to aſſiſt her in 
negotiating this affair, and ſo far he complied with 
her requeſt ; but he could not be perſuaded to aſſiſt 
Mary againſt the French king, who till continued 
extending his conqueſt at her expence; on the con- 
trary, Edward prolonged the truce of Amiens, 
from the term of ſeven years till one year after the 
death of either party, acting diametrically oppoſite 
to the intereſt of England, in conniving at the ruin 
of the houſe of Burgundy, to aggrandize the power 


of Lewis. But by this time Edward was grown gz mer. 


corpulent, and unfit for carrying on a war in per- 
ſon : he was diſſuaded from engaging in behalf of 
Mary by his counſellors, who were penſioners of 
France; and he was extremely unwilling to take 
any ſtep which might obſtruct the marriage between 
the dauphin and his daughter Elizabeth ; beſides, 
Lewis was very punctual in the payment of the 
fifty thouſand crowns, a gratuity which he was very 
loth to forego. Mary of Burgundy, being thus 
abandoned by all thoſe from. whom ſhe had reafon 
to expect effectual aſſiſtance, conſented to wed Maxi- 
milian, though ſhe knew he was in no condition to 
defend her territories. The marriage was celebrated 
in July ; and Lewis, in token of his regard for the 
emperor, not only granted a truce af one year to the 
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a. c. 1477. new duke of Burgundy, but alſo reſtored ſome places 
Mezerai, which he had reduced in Hainault. | 
Edward be. Edward, now being at peace with all his neigh- 
Lend ang“ bours, and his kingdom enjoying the moſt profound 
araritious. tranquillity, applied himſelf to the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, and made a circuit through his dominions to 
' Clear the roads of robbers, by which they had been 
grievouſly infeſted ſince he diſbanded his army, 
He exerted himſelf on this occaſion with equal vi- 
gilance and impartiality, puniſhing the offenders 
without reſpect of perſons, and even ſacrificing his 
own ſervants to the good of the public, when they 
were convicted of delinquency. This expedition 
was neceſſary to huſh the clamours of the people, 
who had begun to complain loudly of the ex- 
pence to which they were expoſed by the laſt fruit- 
leſs armament : and Edward was ſo alarmed at their 
murmurs, that he would not venture to aſk further 
ſupplies from his parliament. He therefore had re- 
courſe to other methods tor filling his exhauſted ex- 
chequer : he engaged in commerce, which he car- 
ried on to a great extent, as a private adventurer ; 
he ſold the profits of vacant prelacies; exacted fines 
for the reſtitution of temporalities : he ſearched into 
offices of record to find out defective titles to lands, 
and compelled the proprietors by irregular proſecu- 
tions to pay large ſums for their confirmation. He 
likewite laid frequent impoſitions on the clergy, 
and became totally infected with the vice of avarice: 
though yet ſtil] part of his time was expended in 

the moſt efieminate amuſements. | 
A c. 48. The admmiſtration was wholly engroſſed by the 
anmoſirz queen and her relations, who rendered themſelves 

etu teen the "HE , 5 . 

due of Cla- Odious to the nation not only by their inſatiable 
+nccand thirit of power, but alſo by their inſolent demeanour, 
Kindel. And the pride they ſeemed to take in lighting and 
Fbinzton, thwarting the ſchemes of the king's brothers. 
Bondi. Richard duke of Glouceſter, who was parurahy 
clole, 


Dh 


ſentment in ſuch a manner, as prevented an open 
rupture between him and the miniſtry; but George 
duke of Clarence, a weak prince, of great pride, 
ambition, and impetuoſity, could not ſuppreſs his 
indignation, which broke out with great indecency 
on all occaſions. While Edward lived in celibacy he 
had flattered himſelf with the hope of ſucceeding to 
the throne of England; and was ſo extremely mor- 
tified at his marriage, that he had never loved his 
brother heartily ſince the event : he hated the queen 
for the ſame reaſon, and his rancour extended to 
her whole family. This animoſity was increaſed 
by their graſping at all the power of the admini- 
ſtration, and interfering with him in the ſchemes he 
had formed for his own advantage. By the act of 
reſumption they had deprived him of the honour of 
Tutbury, and many other lands which he had en- 
joyed by the king's donation. His dutcheſs dying, 
immediately before the death of Charles duke of 
Burgundy, he ſolicited the good offices of his ſiſter 
Margaret, widow of that prince, to effect a match 
between him and her ſtep-daughter, the ' princeſs 
Mary. This would have been a very advantageous 
alliance for England; and the dutcheſs dowager, 
who loved Clarence above all her brothers, enga- 
ged fo heartily in his intereſt, that in all probability 
the ſcheme would have ſucceeded, had it not been 
induſtriouſly obſtructed by the intrigues of Edward, 
who was either jealous of his brother's acceſſion to 
ſuch power, or influenced by the queen, who 
wanted to procure this match for her brother An- 
tzony Wideville, earl of Rivers. 

Such a diſappointment could not fail to inflame 
the hatred of Clarence, who exclaimed againſt the 
king with great virulence; and his diſcontent was 
encouraged and fomented by the cunning inſinua- 
tions of Richard duke of Glouceſter, This prince 
= had 
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A. c. 1478. had already formed a deſign upon the crown, which 
could not ſucceed fo long as Clarence ſtood between 
him and the ſucceſſion: he therefore reſolved to ef- 
fect his ruin, as the prelude to that uſurpation 
which he knew the infant children of Edward would 

$3 not be able to prevent. With this view he artfully 

| exaſperated the reſentment of Clarence againſt the 
| king, until he uttered ſome raſh menaces and impre- 
cations ; and theſe he afterwards repeated with ex- 
aggerations to Edward, on pretence of cautioning 
him againſt the other's treaſonable deſigns. The 
queen and her kindred, who hated Clarence, rein- 
forced the ſuggeſtions of Richard: fo that Edward 
looked upon his brother George as a traitor, Who 
formed ſchemes againſt his life. This ſuſpicion pro- 
duced a coldneſs and diſguſt towards Clarence, who 
was more and more incenſed at the king's negle& 
and ſullen behaviour. He became louder in his 
complaints; and the miniſtry reſolved to take the 
firſt opportunity to accompliſh his deſtruction. In 
order to provoke him to ſome act of indifcretion 
that would furniſh a handle for his ruin, they at- 
tacked him in his favourites and confidents, againſt 
whom they trumped up ridiculous accuſations. John 
Stacy, a learned clergyman, and noted aſtronomer, 
was charged with the exerciſe of necromancy ; and 
Thomas Burdet, of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, a 
gentleman of unblemiſhed character, was arrefted as 
his accomplice, as well as on account of his having 
curſed the king, who had killed a favourite white 

. hind in one of his encloſures. They were tried for 

theſe crimes in the King's bench at Weſtminſter; 
and, being found guilty, executed at Tyburn; 
where both proteſted their innocence with great ſpi- 
rit and conſtancy. Clarence, enraged at this ſa- 
crifice of his friends, went next day to the council- 
chamber at Weſtminſter, and produced to the fit- 
ting lords the private confeſſion and public declara- 
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tion of thoſe innocent victims. He could not help 4: C. 1478. 
on this occaſion expreſſing himſelf in terms of acri- 
mony againſt the king, to whom they were repeated i 
by ſome courtier. Edward was fo incenſed at his | 
preſumption, that in the firſt tranſport of his paſſion | 
he repaired from Windſor to Weſtminſter, and 
ſummoned Clarence to appear before the council. | 
There he upbraided the duke with his inſolence in | 
reſuming toarraign the juſtice of the courts of law | 
he ſaid his behaviour implied a deſign to intimidate KF 
the judges and juries of the realm, as well as an | 
inſult on the royal authority : he repeated all the | 
malicious ſtories that had been told to his preju- | 
dice; reviled him as an ungrateful traitor z and ſign- | 
ed a warrant for committing him priſoner to the 1 
Tower. | | | 
A parliament meeting at Weſtminſter, on the Convited, 1 
ſixteenth day of January, Henry duke of Bucking- and prvate- 10 
ham was appointed high ſteward of England, toy e 7 
preſide at the trial of Clarence, whoſe impeachment | 
was digeſted into eight articles ; importing, That | 
by his ſeditious diſcourſe he had endeavoured to pre- | 
judice the king in the minds of his ſubjects, accuſing 75 
his majeſty of having put Burdet unjuſtly to death: | 
That he had ſuborned his domeſtics and others to , 
ſpread this falſe report: That he had accuſed the 1 
king of necromancy, of having deſtroyed by poiſon | 
divers innocent perſons, whoſe lives could not be af- | 
fected by any juridical proceſs: That he had affirmed 
the king was not the ſon of his reputed father, but 
| 


a baſtard, begotten by another man, whom the 
dutcheſs of York admitted to her embraces : That 


Clarence from this circumſtance arrogating to him- 
$ ſelf a right to the crown, had demonſtrated his de. j 
ſign of ſeizing it, by exacting from ſeveral perſons 1 
an oath to ſerve him againſt all mankind, not even bi 
excepting his ſovereign : That he had accuſed the 1 
king of uſing witchcraft to deprive him of his life: i 
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Cs. and, That he had plainly betrayed a deſign to de. 


throne the king, in taking an exemplification of the 
act of parliament paſſed during the uſurpation of 
Warwick, by which the crown was ſettled upon 
Clarence, in default of Henry VI. and the male 
iſſue of his body: The duke denied every part of 
the charge, and offered to prove his innocence in 
ſingle combat; but Edward himſelf being his ac- 
cuter, and declaring himſelf well ſatisfied and con- 
vinced of the truth of the impeachment, no evidence 
was examined, and no member preſumed to ſpeak 
in behalf of this unfortunate prince, who was there- 
fore pronounced guilty of the charge, and con- 
demned to die as a traitor, The ſentence was not 
immediately executed; and in all probability his 
life would have been ſpared, had not the king's in- 
dignation been Kept up by the artful intrigues of 
the queen and Glouceſter, and his apprehenſion 
arouſed by a ridiculous prophecy ; implying, that 
the name of his ſucceſſor ſhould begin with a G, 
which was applied to George duke of Clarence. 
Nevertheleſs the miniſtry would not venture to exe- 
cute the ſentence without ſome further pretext, 
which, in order to procure, they employed one Ro- 
ger Twynho, to preſent a petition to the houſe of 
commons againſt the duke of Clarence, for having 
ſuborned a jury to give a falſe verdict againſt his 
kinſwoman Ankeret, late wife of William Twynho, 
eſquire, whom he charged with having poiſoned his 
dutcheſs ; in conſequence of which verdict the ſaid 
Ankeret had ſuffered an ignominious death. The 
parliament having conſidered the merits of this pe- 


tition, annulled the proceſs, as having been unjuſtly 


carried on by the influence of the duke of Clarence; 
and petitioned that the ſentence againſt that prince 
might be executed without further delay. Even 
then they were afraid to run the riſque of popular 
reſentment by a public execution; but he was im- 

mediately 
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mediately diſpatched in the Tower, having, ac- 4. C. 9 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, been drowned in a butt 
of malmſey. Such was the end of George duke of 
Clarence, who left one ſon called Edward earl of 
Warwick, and a daughter who was afterwards 
counteſs of Salisbury. The duke's death excited 
ſuch a clamour among the populace, that the court 
thought proper to conceal the manner of his execu- 
tion, and gave out that he had died ſuddenly of 
grief and vexation : to convince the world that no 
violence had been uſed, his body was expoſed in 
St. Paul's church; but this expedient was fo ſtale, 
that it ſerved only to confirm the conjectures of the 
people, who did not ſcruple to exclaim with great 
vehemence againſt the barbarity of the adminiſtra- stoue. 
tion. Monat. An. 

During theſe tranſactions, the truce between Lewis x1. 
Lewis and Maximilian expiring, this laſt invaded u -c- 
Burgundy, where he made himſelf maſter of ſeve- treaties of 
ral places with great facility, on account of the af- g 
fection of the inhabitants for the houſe of Bur- 
gundy ; and in all probability he would have re- 

covered the whole dutchy, had he been properly 
fupplied by his father. Lewis was not ſo much afraid 
of any aſſiſtance he might receive from the emperor, 
as of his engaging in alliance with Edward, which 
he employed all his arts to prevent. In the month 
of July he ſent. a plenipotentiary to London, ro 
prolong the truce for an hundred years after the 
death of either party; and to engage for the an- 
nual payment of the fifty thouſand crowns, while 

| that treaty ſhould remain in force. As the term 
which had been affixed for adjuſting all differences 
1 between the two crowns was expired, the amhaſſa- 

dor was likewiſe impowered to prolong it for three 
years; and Edward, appointing commiſſioners to 
treat with this envoy, the propoſals of Lewis were 
embraced without heſitation, though the treaty was 


nor 
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e. 1478. not concluded till the month of February in the 
following year. Edward would have willingly ſeen 
the conſummation of the marriage- contract between 
the dauphin and his daughter Elizabeth, before the 
other tranſaction ſhould be finiſhed, and ſent two am- 
baſſadors to France to conclude that affair: but, by 
this time Lewis had ſome other match in view for the 


dauphin, and, as that prince was not yet eight 


years 


of age, he found an excu ſe for delaying the afñ̃ancing 
ceremony. Yet, that Edward might not be cha- 
grined at this procraſtination, he payed part of the 
ranſom of Margaret of Anjou, which he had enga- 
ged to liquidate at different terms; and ſent the bi- 
ſhop of Elna to London to offer ſecurity for the 


payment of the fifty thouſand crowns, for the 


long 


term to which the treaty had been lately extended. 
The ſecurity which the prelate offered was the oath 
of Lewis, together with the bonds of the bank of 
Medicis, and letters patent confirmed by the eſtates 
of France and the papal authority, denouncing ex- 


communication in caſe of failure. Edward's 


COn- 


duct was now wholly influenced by Lewis, or ra- 
ther by his own miniſters, whom that prince had 


corrupted. The French king, not contented 


with 


having diverted him from aſſiſting the dutcheſs of 


SO 


Burgundy, propoſed that they ſhould ſhare between 
them the dominions of that princeſs ; and that Ed- 


ward ſhould have Flanders and Brabant. The 


pro- 


poſal was accepted, on condition, that in exchange 
for theſe countries Lewis ſhould cede Boulogae and 
ſome other places in Picardy to the king of Eng- 
land. This was an article, however, which the 
French king would never have performed; and in- 
deed his deſign in propoſing this partition was to 
amuſe Edward, and engage him in a war with 
Maximilian, who might otherwiſe have brought 
him over to his intereſt : but the Engliſh monarch 
was grown too indolent to undertake any enterprize 


+ 


that 
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that required perſonal activity; and he exerted him- &. C. 1478. 

ſelf in nothing but in negotiations with foreign 

princes, whoſe friendſhip might ſecure his tran- 

uillity. 

e The treaty with Denmark having been violated 4. c. 2479. 

in ſeveral reſpects, was now renewed and confirmed; 

and the two kings agreed that a congreſs ſhould be 

held at Hamburgh, to terminate all differences in 

an amicable manner. Notwithſtanding the pacifi- 

cation with France, Edward agreed to a propoſal 

of Maximilian, importing, That his infant ton Phi- 

lip ſhould marry Anne, the third daughter of the 

king of England ; and this convention was ratified 

by letters patent on both ſides, in which the two 

princes engaged, that for the ſpace of three years 

they ſhould not, without the conſent of each other, 

beſtow their reſpective children in marriage. At 

the ſame time Edward projected another match be- 

tween his fourth davghter Catherine, and John in- 

fant of Caſtile and Arragon, ſon of Ferdinand and 

Iſabella; and ſent ambaſſadors to Spain to manage 

the negotiation, which however, proved ineffectual. 

Tired at lengthof the delays which retarded the mar- 

riage of his eldeſt daughter, he appointed lord How- 

ard, and Thomas Langton, treaſurer of the church 

of Exeter, as ambaſſadors extraordinary to demand 

of Lewis in a peremptory manner the performance 

of his promiſe ; and that prince with all his cun- 

ning, found it difficult to elude the preſſing inſtances 

of theſe envoys. He had already deſtined the dau- 

phin for the princeſs Margaret, the new-born 

daughter of Maximilian; but he did not think 

proper to avow his deſign, until he ſhould be in a 

condition to baffle the reſentment of Edward. In as pus. 

the mean time he ſtill practiſed his diſſimulation; 

and, as the lord Howard was in his intereſt, found 

means to evade the purport of the embaſly with 

general promiſes, and the punctual payment of the 
annuity. 
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4. c. 1479- 


Inſtigates 
James III. 
of Scotland 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
annuity. But, foreſeeing that he -ſhould not be 


able to amuſe Edward much longer, he reſolved to 
employ his attention in a different manner. By his 


wo break the ambaſſador in Scotland he perſuaded James III. to 


truce with 
Edward. 


Treaty he- 
tween Ed- 
ward and 
Maximi- 
kan. 


A. C. 1480. 


break the truce with England, and invade the ter- 
ritories of Edward. He found no difficulty in this 
negotiation, as James was wholly governed by three 
vena] upſtarts, whom he had raiſed from the duſt, 
in contempt of his antient nobility, who were ex- 
tremely incenſed at his conduct. Theſe miniſters 
being bribed with French gold, perſuaded their 
maſter to enter into the views cf Lewis; and he 
began to make preparations which plainly indicated 
a deſign againſt England. 

Edward perceived his drift, and iſſued orders for 
levying an army for the defence of the Kingdom ; 
and now for the firſt time began to open his eyes 
to the perfidy and diſſimulation of Lewis, againſt 
whom he vowed vengeance : but in the mean time 
he determined to combat him with his own weapons 
of fraud and artifice. He renewed and confirmed 
the treaty of alliance which had ſubſiſted between 
him and the late duke of Burgundy ; and engaged 
to furniſh Maximilian and Mary with a reintorce- 
menr of fix thouſand men ; while the archduke 
obliged himſelf to pay fifty thouſand crowns yearly 
to Edward, in caſe Lewis ſhould withdraw his pen- 
fion. The marriage- contract between young Phi- 
hp and the princeſs Anne of England was concluded, 
on condition that the nuptials ſhould be ſolemnized 
as ſoon as the parties ſhould be marriageable ; and 
that Edward ſhould beſtow one hundred thouſand 
crowns as a dowager upon his daughter. The king 
likewiſe promiſed to mediate a truce between Lewis 
and Maximilian; to oſſer his own arbitration for ter- 
minating their quarrel; and ſhould that be refuſed, 
to declare war againſt the French monarch, This 

treaty 
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treaty being ratified, heſent a new embaſſy to France, 4. C. 1400. i 
to preſs the accompliſhment of the marriage be- | 
tween the davphin and his daughter Elizabeth; and | 
Lewis ſtill declining the performance of that con- | 
tract under various pretences, he ordered a fleet to 
beequipped, and ſent it under the command of John 
Middleton to the aſſiſtance of his new allies. His | 
next care was to ſecure his frontiers from the irrup- | 
tion of the Scots, and to employ certain emiſfaries 
to conclude an alliance in his name with the earl 
of Roſs lord of the Iſles, who engaged to make a 
diverſion in his favour, ſhould James attempt to 
invade England. That prince, though hated by A. C. 1481 
his nobility and people, found means to aſſemble _ 
a body of forces, which entered England and com- 
mitted ſome ravages, before Edward's army was 
levied : but they ſoon returned without having at- 
tempted any thing of conſequence, _ K 

The king of England was not very eager to Fivard eu- N 
march againſt this enemy, becauſe he maintained IH, 
a correſpondence with the Scottiſh nobility, and 3 de 
knew that James would ſoon find it neceſſary to Er:tagne, 
liſten to terms of accommodation. This Edward 
paſſionately deſired, that he might be more at li- 
berty to proſecute his revenge againſt Lewis; for 
which purpoſe ne renewed his alliance with the duke 
of Brittany, and ratified a contract of marriage be- 
tween the prince of Wales and Anne eldeſt daugh- 
ter of that duke. The treaty imported, that the 
prince ſhould marry, in caſe of her death before con- 
ſummation, her younger ſiſter Iſabel, on condition, 
that of the male children of the marriage, the ſe- 
cond ſhould ſucceed to the dutchy of Bretagne ; 
that if a ſon ſhould be born to the duke in wed- 
lock, he ſhould eſpouſe one of Edward's daughters; 
that in caſe of war between the French king and 
| the duke, Edward ſhould aſſiſt the latter with three 
chouſand auxiliaries ; and that the duke ſhould ſup- 
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A. C. 1482. 


Rymer. 


A private 
treaty with 
the duke of 
Albany, 


brother 


of 


James king 
ef Scotland. 


Ry mer. 
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ply him with the ſame number in the like circum- 
ſtances. | | | 

Immediately after this tranſaction, Alexander 
duke of Albany, brother of James king of Scot- 
land, eſcaped from a caſtle in which he had been 
impriſoned at the inſtigation of the miniſtry ; and 
repairing to London, implored the protection of 
Edward. His brother John had already fallen a 
ſacrifice to the jealous tyranny of James ard he 
himſelf was ſo provoked by the danger and diſtreſſes 
he had undergone, that he breathed nothing but 
vengeance againſt his ſovereign. He was cordially 
ceived by the king of England, who not only 
promiſed to gratify his revenge, but alſo flattered 
his ambition by undertaking to raiſe him to the 
throne of Scotland. A private treaty was concluded 
between them; in which Alexander aſſumed the 
title of king of Scotland, and promiſed to do ho- 
mage to England for his crown. He likewiſe en- 
gaoed to break the antient alliance between France 
and Scotland, and aſſociate with Edward againſt 
Lewis; to ſurrender Berwick to England]; to eſpouſe 
Edward's daughter Cecilia, already affianced to the 
prince of Scotland, provided he could obtain a di- 
vorce from his preſent wife ; but ſhould that be 
found impracticable, to match his fon with ſome 
princeſs of the royal family of England. This 
treaty being ratified, Edward ſent an army againſt 
Scotland, under the command of his brother Glou- 
ceſter, whom the duke of Albany accompanied; 
and a fleet was ordered to attend his motions, un- 
dzr the conduct of Robert Radcliff. 

The Scottiſh monarch, finding himſelf unable to 
reſiſt ſuch an armament, ſummoned his nobility to 
attend him with their vaſſals; and they aſſæmbled 
accordingly at the place of rendezvous, called Lau- 
der, not tar from Edinburgh, There finding ihem- 
ſelves neglected as uſual, and even excluded from 
; | the 
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the king's preſence by his three upſtart favourites,“ © 1488. 
who had rendered themſelves odious to the whole 
nation, they were ſo exaſperated, that they held a 
conſultation, to deliberate upon means for removing 
theſe evil counſellors ; and reſolved to ſacrifice them 
to the public good without further delay. This 
reſolution being taken, they ſeized the three delin- 
quents in the king's chamber, to which they had | 
fled for refuge, and dragging them to the bridge 
of Lauder, hanged them in fight of the whole | 
army. James, terrified at th's execution, promiſed | | 
to reform his conduct; but in a tew days retired to [| 
| 
| 


r ow 
— 


the caſtle of Edinburgh: and the army being left 
without a chief, the hobles returned to their own 
habitations. | | 
Mean while the duke of Glouceſter, having The duke of 
taken the town of Berwick, and left ſo:ne troops Glouceſter $7 
to beſiege the caſtle, advanced without oppoſition Edinburgh, Þ 
to the city of Edinburgh, which he entered in | 
triumph, and expreſſed a deſire of having a con- 
ference with James; but this prince declihing the 
interview, the duke publiſhed a proclamation by 
ſound of trumpet, importing, that if the king of 
Scotland ſhould not before the month of Septem- 
ber fulfil! his engagements, he would lay waite the 
country with fire and iword. Theſe engagements 
were the obſervation of the truce, and the reſtitu- 
tion of the money which he had received as part of 
the dower of the princeſs Cecilia, betrothed to the 
prince of Scotland; and to theſe, Glouceſter ad- 
ded the re- eſtabliſhment of the duke of Albany in 
the poſſeſſion of his eſtate and offices. James made 
no reply to this proclamation ; but the nobiltty, 
| reaſſembling at Haddington, fent deputies io aſſute 
the duke of Glouceſter, that they withed for no- 
thing more ardently, than for the accompliſnment 
of the marriage between young James and the prin- 
cels Cecilia; and that it was not their fault it the 
1 truce 
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Buchanan, 
Rymer. 


A. C. 1483. 
The young 
heireis of 
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truce was not exactly obſerved. This meſſage pro- 
duced a negotiation between Richard and the Scot- 
tiſh nobility, managed by the duke of Albany; and, 
after ſome diſputes, both ſides agreed, that the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh ſhould give ſecurity for the re- 
payment of the money which James had received, 
provided the match fhould miſcarry ; that the caſtle 
of Berw ick ſhould be delivered to the Englſh ; that 
the duke of Albany ſhould be appointed regent of 
Scotland. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the 
biſhop of Dunkeld, rhe chancellor, and the earl of 
Argyle, obliged themſelves to procure his pardon ; 
and the duke promiſed to acknowledge his brother 
as his ſovereign, and take the oath of allegiance 
to him a- new. This agreement being ratified, the 
duke of Glouceiter marched back ro England; 
and the duke of Albany reſtored his brother James 
to the exerciſe of his royalty, without ſtipulating 
any thing but an amneſty in his own favour. That 
prince, however, could not forgive him for the part 
he had acted: he reſolved to ſeize the firſt oppor- 
funity of ſecuring his perſon; and the duke being 
apprized of his intention, retired to the caſtle of 
Dunbar, which he ſurrendered to the Engliſh, after 
having renewed his former treaty with Edward: 
bur ſreing no appearance of being ſuccoured accord- 
ing to his expectation, he repaired to the court of 
Lewis, where he was accidently killed by the ſplinter 
of a launce in a tcurnament with the duke of Or- 
leans, who af:erwards aſcended the throne of France 
by the name of Lewis XII. 

Nov that the war with Scotland was terminated, 
Edward turned all his attention towards the proſe- 


Purgnndy is CUTION of the revenge he had vowed againſt Lewis; 


betrothed to 
row sauphin 
«: France 


but the conjuncturè was not ſo favourable to his de- 
lion, as it had been before his rupture with James. 
Mary dutcheſs of Burgundy having died in con- 
ſequence of a fall from her horſe, her huſband 
Maxi- 
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Maximilian retained fo little credit with the Flem- 4: C. 1483. 

ings, that he was obliged to let his children remain | 
in the hands of the inhabitants of Ghent; and 
Lewis, by his artful inſinuations, obtained the con- 
ſent of that people to the marriage of the dauphin 
with Margaret daughter of their deceaſed dutcheſs, 
to whom the counties of Artois, Burgundy, Ma- 
connois, Auxerre, and Charolois, were aſſigned as 
a portion. This negotiation was ſo privately car- 
ried on, that Edward had not the leaſt intimation 
of it, until the young dauphineſs, about two years 
of age, arrived at Paris, where the ceremony of 
her betrothal was performed with great pomp and 


magnificence. | Biondi, 
The king of England was equally aſtoniſhed and Penh of 
WP Edward IV. 


incenſed at this event, which he looked upon as an hing of 
unpardonable affront offered to his family in the Es. 
perſon of his daughter Elizabeth, who had for ſome 
time been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 
Dauphineſs, in which ſhe was now ſupplanted by 
an infant. Edward did not conſider that Lewis, 
on this occaſion, had done nothing more than re- 
tort his own behaviour in the caſe of the lady Bona. 
He liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of his reſentment 
only, which, howeycr, he could not obey with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs; for he was now deprived 
of the aſſiſtance. of the Flemings, who favoured 
Lewis; and the duke of Bretagne was oppreſſed 
with melancholly to ſuch a degree, that he could no 
longer manage his own affairs. In ſpite of all theſe 
diſadvantages, the king of England reſolved to 
carry war into the bowels of France : he convoked 
a general aſſembly of his nobles, who approved of 
his reſolution ; and the whole nation rejoiced as 
much at the proſpect, as if they had already ob- 
tained a victory. Hz forthwith began to levy troops 
por this expedition; and his people contributed to- 
| WW wards the expence with the utmoſt alacricy : but 
L 3 in 
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4. C. 1483. in the midſt of his preparations he was ſeized with 


a violent fever, produced by ſome excels, and died 
a penitent on the ninth day of April, in the forty- 
fecond year of his age, and in the twenty-third of 
his reign . He was a prince of the moſt elegant 
perſon, and inſinuating addreſs ; endowed with the 
utmoſt fortitude and. intrepidity z poſſeſſed of un- 
common ſagacity and penetration: bur, like all his 
anceſtors, was brutally cruel and vindictive, per- 
fidious, lewd, perjured, and rapacious ; without 
one liberal thought, without one ſentiment of hu- 
manity. 


* By his wiſe El'zabeth he had Bridget, who took the veil, and died 


three ſons and ſeven daughters; name- 
ly, Edward who ſucceeded him on the 
throne 5 R chard duke ef Vork; 
George, who died in his infancy ; 
Elizabeth, who 'n the ſequel, married 
Henry VII king of England; Mary, 
betrothed to the king of Denmark, 
who died before marriage; Cecilia, 
firſt married to John viſcount Willes, 
and afterwards to Sir John Kyme; 
Margaret, who died an infant 3 Anne, 


in the nunnery at Dartford ; Cathe- 
rine, married to William Courtenay 
earl of Devonſhire, His natural chil- 
dren were Arthur Plantagenet viſcount 
Liſle, born of Elizabeth Lucy; and 
Elizabeth Plantagenet, married to 
Thomas lord Lumley; another Eliza. 
beth by Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Robert Clavenger; and Iſabel Myl- 
bery, married to a brother of the loid 
Audely. 


married to Thomas Howard, the third 


Rymer, Dugdale, Anſtis, 
dulct ct Norfolx, of that name; . 


FDWARD 
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1 Mmediately after the death of the fourth Ed- 4. ©. 1-83. 


ward, his ſon was proclaimed king of England 

by the name of Edward V. though that young 
prince, who was but juſt turned of twelve years of 
age, never received the crown, or exerciſed any 
function of royalty ; ſo that the interval between 
the death of his father and the uſurpation of his 
uncle, was properly an interregnum, during which 
the duke of Glouceſter took his meaſures for wreſt- 
ing the crown from his nephew. Young Edward 
kept his court at Ludlow-Caſtle in Shropſhire, un- 
der the direction of his uncle Anthony earl of Ri- 
vers, Who had been appointed his governor. His 
uterine brother Sir Richard Gray enjoyed another 
great office about his perſon ; Sir Thomas Vaughan 
was his chamberlain ; and all the other poſts of his 
houſhold were filled with the queen's creatures. 
Notwithſtanding the aſceadancy ſhe had acquired 
over the late king, ſhe had never been able to pre- 
vail upon him to diſmils trom his council ſome old 
officers and ſervants, who had adhered to him in all 
the viciſſitudes of his fortune. Theſe were well ac- 
quainted with her endeavours; and ſuppoſing their 
ſafety conſiſted in their union, formed a party for 
their murual defence and ſupport, as wel! as to op- 
ſe the meaſures of Elizabeth and her family. At 
the head of this party, were Henry Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, William lord Haſtings, and Tho— 
mas lord Stanley. The firſt was delcended from 
a daughter of Thomas of Wodeſloke duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and fon of Edward III. and poſſſſed the 
office of lord high conſtable ; the lord Hattings 
was chamberlain, and particularly beloved by Ed- 
4 ward 


Edward V. 
proclaimed 


king,” 
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4 C. 1483. ward IV. on account of his unſhaken attachment 
and fidelity; and the lord Stanley was the repre- 
ſentative of an antient family, and a nobleman of 
virtue and courage, devoted to the intereſt of his 
maſter. Theſe three were conſidered as the chiefs 
of the antient nobility, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
who had been ennobled by the queen's influence; 
and though their credit in the council was not equal 
to that of the Widevilles and Grays, they diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves with great ſpirit in the oppoſi- 
tion, and the king had been often obliged to inter- 
poſe in their diſputes. The duke of Glouceſter 
would have been very much perplexed between 
theſe two parties, had he not poſſeſſed an uncom- 
mon fund of ſagacity and diſſimulation; for, in 
order to live upon good terms with the king, he 
was obliged to cultivate the good graces of his ſiſ- 
ter-in law; and, in behaving reſpectfully to her, 
he ran the x; f diſobliging the antient nobility, 
upon A in a great meaſure depend- 
ed for the atcompliſMent of his deſigns: he there- 
fore made his court in public to the queen : but, 
at the ſame time, engaged in private Connexions 
with the duke of Buckingham and his party. Ed- 
ward, on his death- 775 had ſtrongly recommended 
unanimity and coalition to the two factions: he had 
even propoſed a xxconciliation, to which they rea- 
dily conſented ; md the ceremony was performed 
in his preſence. The queen engaged for the ear] 
of Rivers, who was @bient, and her eldeſt ſon the 
marquis of Dorſer embraced the duke of Bucking- 
ham and lord Haſtipgs, with all the exterior marks 
of cordiality. The duke of Glouceſter being then 
at York on his Majeſty's affairs, could not obſtruct 
this accommodation, which would have been very 
prejudicial to his intereſt, had the parties been 
ſincere in their profeſſions. But, this was not the 

caſe. 
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ot their mutual proteſtations; and each faction 
exerted all its efforts to gain the advantage over the 
other, in ſecuring the perſon of the young king, 
in whoſe name they might be able to govern the 
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As ſoon as Edward's eyes were cloſed, they for- &. C. 1485 


The duke 
of Glou- 
ceſter con- 
ſults with 
his friends 
at Nor- 


kingdom. The queen, upon the death of her huſ- thamptons 


band, diſpatched a meſſenger to her brother Rivers, 
with the tidings of that event, and a letter, in 
which ſhe adviſed him to raiſe a body of troops in 
Wales, and conduct the new king to London, that 
he might be crowned immediately. On the other 
hand, the duke of Buckingham, and the lord 
Haſtings made the duke of Glouceſter acquainted 
with his brother's death, and the queen's meaſures ; 
and as the protectorſhip of the realm, of right be- 
longed to him during the king's minority, they 
exhorted him to claim his privilege, offering to 
provide a body of a thouſand men well armed, 
which ſhould be ready to march? mand. 
Richard deſired they would m@ghim thamp- 
ton, where they accordingly a!Mnbled with a great 
number of their friends; and there, in a ſtudied 
harangue, he expatiated on the danger to which 
they would be expoled, ſhould the queen continue 
at the head of the adminiſtrati He obſerved, 
that it was both his right, and his intereſt, to ma- 
nage the reins of governmet duringgght minority of 
his nephew; that every body wes. attachment 
he had conſtantly preſerved for his brother; that 
his tender affection for Edward Pchildren would not 
ſuffer him to abandon them to the diſcretion of 
people, whoſe ſole view was to aggrandize them- 
ſelves at the expence of their ſovereign ; for which 
reaſon, he was reſolved to uſe all his Wdeavours for 
the good of the nation, and the advantage of the 
young king, on whom he would beſtow tuch edu- 
cation as would enable him te follow the ſteps of 
nis glorious anceſtors : but, that as ſuch a projert 
. coul 
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A. C. 1483. could not be executed without the aſſiſtance of 
true-hearted Engliſhmen, he had aſſembled them 
to conſult about the meaſures which ought to be 
taken at the preſent juncture; and declared that he 
would be wholly conducted by their advice. Having 
thus prepared the minds of the audience for the exe- 
cution of his purpoſe, they entered into a ſerious 
conſultation about the means for rendering them- 
ſelves maſters of the king's perſon ; and agreed, 

Sir 7.Mere. to act by ſtratagem and deceit. They reſolved to 
appear extremely zealous for the intereſt cf their 
new ſovereign, that the queen might have no pre- 
tence for aſſembling or maintaining an army; that 
the duke of Glouceſter ſhould perſuade her to dif- 
miſs the troops that were already levied; and, 
ſhould his arguments ſucceed, endeavour to ſecure 
the king's perion before his arrival in London, 
But, ſhould the queen turn a deaf ear to his remon- 
ſtrances, he determined to amuſe her with negotia- 
tions, until he ſhould be in a condition to oppoſe her 
deſigns in a more effectual manner. 

wiiresalct- I his plan being projected, Haſtings returned to 

Enes toe London, where he had acquired great popularity; 

ence to the ä 

queen, and the duke of Glouceſter wrote a letter of con- 
dolence to the queen, in which, after the warmeſt 
profeſſions of friendſhip, regard, and loyalty to 
ner and his young fovereign, he exhorted her to 
ute her beſt endeavours to baniſh all jealous ani- 
moſity that might {till ſubſiſt among the nobles ; 
and to confirm the reconciliation which had been 
10 lately, and ſo happily effected. He obſerved, 
that her levying troops for the defence of the king, 
at a time when the whole nation ſcemed to breathe 
one ſpirit of loyalty and affection, might wake the 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion of thoſe noblemen who had 
been reconciled to her family: that their ſuſpicion 
would naturally prompt them to take meaſures for 
their own preſervation ; and that one miſunderſtand- 
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ing might produce another, until the whole king. e. 4483. 
dom ſhould be involved in civil war and confuſion. 

In order to prevent theſe calamities, he earneſtly 
intreated her to diſhand her troops, that all the 

nobles of the kingdom might, without fear or ſuſ- 

picion, pay their reſpects to their young ſovereign, 

and contribute with all their power towards the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, The queen 

had no reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of Glouceſter, 

who had aiways treated her with the utmoſt defe- 

rence, and manifeited uncommon zeal for the in- | 
tereſt of her children : ſhe believed his letter was 1} 
the effect of loyalty and good ſenſe. As he had 4: 
not yet dropped the leaſt hint of his intention to Ml! 
claim the adminiſtration, ſhe followed his advice as 

the wholeſome counſel of a friend; and, ſent an 

order to Rivers to diſhand his forces, that they 

might net give umbrage to the nation. 

The earl otey=d this order without heſitation, Arefts the 
and fer out with the king for London, without any „ 
other attendants than the ordinary domeſtics. Young 1d Gray, 
Edward was met by the dukes of Gloucefter and cham 
Buckingham, in the neighbourhood of Northamp- 
ton, which they had already ſecured with nine hun- 
dred men; and they approached him with marks 
of the moſt profound regard and ſubmiſſion. Glou- 
ceſter told him, that as the town of Northampton 
vas crouded with ſtrangers, his majeſty would be 
more at his eaſe in Stony - Stratford, about twelve 
miles farther on the London road, where they 
would join him in the morning, and in the mean 
time pals the night at Northampton. His propo- 
ſal being approved, they invited the earl of Rivers 
to make merry with them at their lodgings ; and 
he accompanied them to Northampton, glad of 
this opportunity to cement the late reconciliation by 
his unreſerved compliance, They ſpent good part 
of the night in ſceming harmony, and mutual pro- 
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A. c. 1483. feſſions of friendſhip ; but, next morning they or- 


dered him to be put in arreſt, and ſet out for Stony- 
Stratford, where they found the king ready to pro- 
ceed on his journey. Before they quitted that place, 
they took occaſion to quarrel with his uterine bro- 
ther Sir Richaad Gray, whom they accuſed of 
having, in conjunction with the marquis of Dorſet, 
and the earl of Rivers, formed a deſign to make 
themſelves maſters of the king's perſon : they like- 
wiſe affirmed, that the marquis had ſeized the trea- 
ſure of the late king, with which he was intruſted, 
Edward himlelf interpoſing on this occaſion, faid 
he would not pretend to juſtify the conduct of 
Dorſet, with which he was unacquainted ; but, that 
he would anſwer for his uncle Rivers, and his bro- 
ther Richard, who had been always with him fince 
his father's deceaſe. The duke of Buckingham 
told his majeſty, they were too cunning to make 
him acquainted with their ſchemes ; and imme- 
diately ordered his followers to take Sir Richard 
Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, into cuſtody, 
The king was conveyed back to Northampton ; 
and the next day, the priſoners were ſent to the 


caſtle of Pontefract, notwithſtanding the intreatics 


and tears of Edward, which flowed in great abun- 

dance; though they ſtill treated him with all the 

exterior marks of the moſt reſpectful ſubmiſſion. 
The queen was no ſooner informed of theſe pro- 


© ceedings, than ſhe comprehended the whole ſcheme 


of the duke of Glouceſter, and looking vpon her 
brother and two ſons as loſt, fled for refuge to the 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter, with the duke of York, 
who was about nine years of age, the marquis of 
Dorſet, and the reſt of her children. The lord 
Haſtings having received an account of the tranſac- 
tion at Northampton, repaired immediately to the 
houſe of the archbiſhop of York, to whom he com- 
municated theſe tidings; aſſuring him at the fame 

ume, 
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time, that no harm was intended to the king, to *: © 1453+ 
whom indeed, he was fincerely attached, without 
knowing the deſigns of Glouceſter. The arch- 
biſhop aroſe immediately from his bed ; and, tho' 
it was midnight, went to viſit the queen, whom he 
found fitting on the floor in the utmoſt agony of 
diſtreſs, deploring the fate of her children. The 
prelate endeavoured to conſole her with the affur- 
ance of Haſtings; but, ſhe could derive no com- 
fort from any thing which came from that quarter. 
Then he proteſted, that if her enemies ſhould be 
wicked enough to take away the life of the king, 
he would forthwith crown the duke of Vork; and 
as a pledge of his ſincerity, he left the great ſeal in 
her hands: but afterwards reflecting, that he ought 
not to have parted with that mark of the late king's 
confidence, he deſired it might be ſent back; and 
ſhe complied with his requeſt. Mean while, the 
news of the affair at Northampton filled the whole 
city of London with tumult and conſternation ; and 
a great number of the citizens took to their arms, 
without knowing what would be the confequence of 
Glouceſter's conduct. But, their fears were appeaſed Swe. 
by the lord Haſtings, who aſſured them, that the 
king was in no danger; and that Rivers and Gray 
had been apprehended for a conſpiracy againſt the 
lives of the dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham; 


but that they would be fairly tried by the laws of 
their country. 

In a few days after this diſturbance, the king was R'chard 
brought to London, which he entered amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, accompanied by the de-'ared pro 
duke of Glouceſter, who rode behind him bare- ac pag 
headed, and a great number of noblemen, who Kingdom. 
ſeemed zealouſly attached to his majeſty's perſon. 

He was conducted to the biſhop's palace, as a place 
of ſafety, under the prot-ction of the citizens; and 
this mark of confilen e, together with the reſpect 
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A. C. 1483: which was paid to the perſon of the king, intirely 


diſſipated thoſe ſuſpicions which the affair of North; 
ampton had produced. Immediately after the re. 
Joicings which were made on the king's arrival, the 
duke of Glouceſter convoked a great council of the 
nobility, to regulate the adminiſtration ; and theſe 
being chiefly compoſed of his own friends, or ſuch 
as hated the queen's family, he was declared pro- 
tector of the king and kingdom; though the coun- 
cil on this occaſion uſurped a prerogative which re- 
ſided in the parliament alone. As ſoon as Richard 
found himſelf veſted with this high office, he de. 
prived the archbiſhop of York of the great ſeal, 
which he gave to the biſhop of Lincoln; and filled 
with his own creatures ail thoſe places which had 
been occupied by the queen's adherents. Fhen he 
propoſed in council, that a depuration ſhould be 
ſent to deſire the queen would allow the duke of 
York to attend his brother, and be preſent at his 
coronation. He obſerved, that Elizabeth's retreat 
into the ſanctuary implied a diſtruſt, which might 
kindle jcalouſies, and revive factions, to the mani- 
feſt prejudice of the nation: that the circumſtance 
of York's remaining in the aſylum, while his bro- 
ther received the crown, would diſgrace the go- 
vernment in the eyes of foreign potentates : and 
that, in all probability, the queen's deſign was to 
eſcape from the ſanctuary, and raiſe a flame in the 
kingdom, on pretence of defending her ſecond ſon 
from violence. It was therefore, his opinion, chat 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould -endeavour to 

erſuade the queen to part with the duke of Vork; 
and that, ſhould ſhe refuſe ro comply in this par- 
ticular with the defire of the council, the duke of 
York ſhould be taken from her by force. The 
archbiſhop undertook to perſuade her to compliance; 
but vehemently oppoſed the propoſal for violating 
the ſanctuarv, which had been ſo long kept ſacred. 
= 7 - 
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The duke of Buckingham inveighed againſt che & C. 1435 
abuſe of ſanctuaries, and ſeconded the opinion of 

the protector, which was eſpouſed by all the reſt of Ua. 
the council, the eccleſiaſtics excepted. 

The cardinal archbiſhop being ſeat as deputy „nne ks. 
from the council to the queen, employed all his elo- ward andhis 
quence in vain, to perſuade her that ſhe ought to , 
part with the duke of Vork; and finding her in- York are 
flexible; plainly told her, that a reſolution was taken re 
to withdraw him by force from the ſanctuary. The of London. 
hapleſs mother, terrified at this declaration, impart- 
ed to the cardinal her ſuſpicions of Glouceſter, whom 
ſhe taxed with a deſign upon the c:ovn, which he 
could not accompliſh without having both her ſons 
in his power. The archbiſhop, who never dreamed 
of Richard's ambition, took umbrage at the queen's 
inſinuations; and told her with great warmth, that 
her ſuſpicions were injurious to the character of a 
prince who had nothing more at heart than the in- 
tereſt of his ſovereign, as well as the honour of the 
nobility and prelates in council, who could not be 
ſo wicked as to concur in any ſuch treaſonable de- 
ſign. He ſaid that, without their concurrence, the 
protector would find ſuch a ſcheme impracticable; 
though he was fully perſuaded in his own mind, that 
no thought of that nature ever entered the breaſt or 

the duke of Glouceſter. The good cardinal was 

really convinced of the protector's integrity; there- 

fore his diſcourſe was the more emphatic, and had 

the greater effect upon Elizabeth, who began to 

abate in her apprehenſion, though not ſo much, bus 

that in parting with her ſon, ſne ſhed a torrent of 

tears, and underwent the molt violent agitation of 

forrow. At length, after having embraced hin 

with all the eagerneſs of maternal affection, heighten 

ed by the fear of loſing the beloved object for ever, 

the delivered him into the hands of the archbiſhop, 

by whom he was conducted to the protector ; and 
Richard 
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4. O15. Richard received him with all the marks of paternal 


Rivers, 
Gray, and 
Vaughan, 
are beheaded 
at Ponte- 
frat, 


tenderneſs, defiring he would look upon him as his 
guardian and father. The two young princes ſeem- 
ed extremely happy at meeting, and began to think 
their uncle Richard ſincere in his profeſſions of duty 
and friendſhip : but, this happineſs was not of long 
duration ; for, in a few days, they were conveyed 
from the biſhop's palace to the Tower, from whence 
the kings of England uſed to ride in proceſſion thro? 
the ſtreets of London to their coronation at Weſt- 
minſter; a cuſtom which now furniſhed Glou- 
ceſter with a pretext for ſecuring his nephews in 
cloſe cuſtody. 

It was at this junctnre that Richard is ſaid to have 
communicated his ſcheme to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was a nobleman without principle; and 
therefore eaſily engaged in the project of Glouceſter, 
who promiſed to recompence his ſervices with a 
grant of certain lands in Herefordſhire, the late 
king's wardrobe, and a patent for rendering the 
office of conſtable hereditary in his family. The 
protector having ſecured gt 0 in his in- 
tereſt, reſolved to rid his hands of the priſoners at 
Pontefract, whoſe death would deprive the royal fa- 
milz of their chief ſupport. For this purpoſe he 
held conſultations with his friends, and found 
Haſtings particularly pleaſed with the deſign of diſ- 
patching Rivers and Gray, who had done him many 
11] offices in the late reign. The lord Howard like- 
wiſe aſſented to the ſcheme for the ſame reaſon , 
and Sir Thomas Radcliff governor of Pontefract, 
received inſtructions to put it in execution. He 
had already aſſembled five thouſand men for the 
ſervice of Richard; ſo that having nothing to 
fear from the reſentment of the people in the 
neighbourhood, he cauſed the earl of Rivers, Sir 
Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, to be be- 
headed, without any form of trial, 


In 
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In the mean time the duke of Glouceſter endea- A. C. 148;, 


voured to engage in his ſervice a great number of 


profligate perſons of deſperate fortunes, without: 
fear, conſcience, or any other principle of action "i= of 


than ſelf-intereſt, who would execute his com- 
mands and directions, how wicked and cruel ſo- 
ever they might be, without remorſe or heſitation. 
While he privately inliſted this band of deſpera- 
does, he ſtill maintained his diſſimulation in the 
eyes of the world, affecting to prepare for the co- 
ronation of his nephew, at which he ſummoned 
all gentlemen poſſeſſing forty pounds a year, to at- 
tend and receive the honour of khighthood. His 
next ſcheme was to find out a pretence for excluding 
the children of Edward from the throne, as well as 
thoſe of Clarence, who ſtood between him and his 
hopes. When the reſolution is once taken, pre- 
tences are eaſily invented to give it countenance. 
His emiſſaries began to prepare the public for his 
uſurpation, by ſpreading reports to the prejudice of 
his mother's reputation. They whiſpered abour, 
that the old dutcheſs of York had been falſe to her 
huſband's bed; and that neither Edward nor Cla- 
rence were begotten by their reputed father; where- 
as Richard wore his expreſs image, both in the fea- 
tures of his countenance, and lineaments of his 
mind and diſpoſition. Not contented with aſper- 
ling the character of a lady, which had hitherto 
been unblemiſned, they fixed the imputation of 
baſtardy upon Edward's children, in conſequence 
of the pretended marriage, by which they ſaid he 
was previouſly contracted to Elizabeth Lucy. They 
inſinuated, that the children of Clarence were ren- 
dered incapable of ſucceeding to the throne, by the 
attainder of their father; and mentioned Richard, 
not only as the true heir of blood, but alſo, as a 
prince poſſeſſed of every quality that could adorn 
a crown, 
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Theſe reports were diſſeminated in ſuch an art- 


He divides ful manner, that they gained credit among the 


lover claſs of people, while they gave umbrage to 
thoſe noblemen. who were attached to the family of 
the late king, and in particular to lord Haſtings, 
who was ſtill intirely ignorant of Richard's real 
deſign. The protector was well acquainted with 
his ſentiments; but had hitherto lived upon terms 
of friendſhip with him, on account of his great in- 
tereſt in the city of London; nor was he altogether 
without hope of bringing him intirely over to his 
intereſt, He likewiſe cultivated a ſeeming friend- 
ſhip with the two archbiſhops, the biſhop of Ely, 
and the lord Stanley, who were well-wiſhers to the 
two young princes, becauſe he found his account 
in their countenance ; and reſolved to wear the 
maſque until he ſhould have no further occaſion for 
their aſſiſtance. In order to amuſe them in the 
mean time, he fixed a day for the coronation of 
Edward, and divided his council, on pretence of 
making more expedition in preparing for that ſo- 
lemnity. His own creatures ſat at Weſtminſter, 
attended by Edmund Shaw the mayor of London, 
who was devoted to the protector's intereſt, while 
the noblemen that favoured the cauſe of Edward, 
were detached in a ſeparate committee to the Tower, 
where they met every day to ſuperintend the pre- 
parations. They ſoon perceived that obſtacles 
were induſtriouſly raiſed to prevent the execution ot 
their orders: that very few perſons were admitted 
to the king, who was attended by a ſmall number 
of domeſtics, while his uncle was continually fur- 
rounded by ſwarms of courtiers, whom he careſſed 
with ſuch aifability as ſeemed contrary to his na- 
tural diſpoſition. Theſe circumſtances, added to 
the delay of the coronation, alarmed the lord 
Stanley, who now began to ſuſpect the duke of 
Gloucelter of ſiniſter deſigns, He freely com- 

| municated 
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municated his ſuſpicions to his collegues ; and, as 4 C 53. 
the reſolutions of the other council were myſteriouſly. 


concealed from their knowledge, propoſed, that 
they ſhould, without loſs of time, concert proper 
meaſures for the ſafety of their ſovereign. The 
lord Haſtings, who firmly believed that the pro- 
tector had no other deſign but that of deſtroying 
the queen's faction, diſpelled theſe juſt ſuſpicions, 
by aſſuring them there was nothing to be feared 
from the other council ; and offered to pawn his 
head, that if they ſhould take any ſtep to the pre- 
judice of the king and the realm, he ſhould be in- 
formed of it by one of the members who was intire'y 
devoted to his intereſt, This was his friend and 
confident Cateſby; but he little dreamed that this 
man betrayed him, and that ſuch was the price by 
which he purchaſed the confidence of the protector. 
The lord Stanley and his collegues allowed them- 
ſeives to be convinced by the aſſurances of Haſtings, 
whole inteiligence they preferred to their own ob- 
ſervations; and thus neglected the opportunity 
which never recurred. | 

Mean while, Richard thought it was now high 
time, either to make a convert of Haſtings to his 
views, or to deſtroy him at once: for this purpdſe 
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Orders Haſ- 
tings to be 
arreſted and 
behead-a 
without 


he employed Cateſby to found that nobleman, tom or 


touching his opinion of the protector's right, which . 


happened at that time to be the common ſubject of 
converſation. Haſtings not only refuted all the 
ſuggeſtions concerning the baſtardy of Edward and 
his children; but aflured Cateſby, that he would 
with all his intereſt, and even his heart's blood, 
ſupport the young princes againſt all their enemies. 
This declaration was immediately reported to the 
protector, who being extremely defirous of enga- 
ging Haſtings in his deſign, directed Cateſpy to 
try him once more, and even hint the project which 
was formed for the excluſion of his nephews. Ca- 
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A. C. 1483. teſby, in this ſecond converſation, found him more 
than ever determined to oppoſe any enterprize that 
ſhould be formed againſt his - maſter's children; 
and Richard, for that very reaſon, devoted him to 
immediate death. He repaired in the morning to 
the council in the Tower, where he behaved with 
remarkable affability to the members; and after 
fome ſtay withdrew, defiring them to continue 
their deliberations, and give the laſt orders touch- 
ing the ceremony of the coronation, which had 
been too long delayed. In about an hour after 
his departure, he returned with a frowning aſpect, 
biting his lips, and exhibiting all the marks of in- 
ternal agitation. After ſome pauſe, My lords, 
„ (ſaid he) what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve who 
« have conſpired againſt my life?” The whole 
council was confounded at this queſtion ; and the 
Jord Haſtings replied, in the name of the reſt, 
that whoever was guilty of ſuch a crime ought to 
be puniſhed as a traitor. ** It is no other (cried 
„ Richard) than that ſorcereſs my ſiſter- in- law, 
e with her accomplices.” Before his hearers had 
time to recollect themſelves from the fear and 
aſtoniſnment which this prelude produced, he bared 
his left arm, which was withered, and preſenting it 
to the council, * Behold, (ſaid he) what that ſorce- 
« reſs, and the wretched Shore have done by the 
% power of their incantations ! they have reduced 
« this arm to the condition in which you now ſee 
« jt; and the reſt of my body would have ſhared 
« the ſame fate, if, by the ſingular protection of 
c heaven, their infamous practices had not been 
« diſcovered.” Theſe words redoubled their amaze- 
ment and terror, as they well knew his arm had 
been always in that ſhrivelled condition; and as 
they were fully perſuaded, that if the queen had 
formed any ſuch deſign, ſhe would never have com- 
municated it to Jane Shore, who had been the or 

eubine 
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cubine of her huſband, and now lived on the ſame * ©: 1453- 


footing with the lord Haſtings, who was the queen's 
profeſſed enemy. This nobleman could not help 
expreſſing his doubts about the truth of the infor- 
mation, by ſaying, if they were guilty, they de- 
ſerved to be puniſned. How |! (cried the pro- 
« tector with great emotion) do'ſt thou anſwer me 
« with an If, as if I had forged the accuſation ? I 
« tell thee they have plotted againſt my life, and 
e thou thyſelf art one of their accomplices.” So 
ſaying, he ſtruck the table twice, and immediately 
the hall was filled with armed men : then, turning 
to Haſtings, he ſaid, I arreſt thee for the crime 
« of treaſon.” Who, me, my lord!“ replied that 
unfortunate nobleman. ** Yes, thee, thou traitor,” 
exclaimed the protector, and ordered him to be 
ſeized by the ſoldiers. This arreſt occaſioned a 
tumult in the apartment, during which one of the 
ſoldiers attempted to cleave the head of lord Staniey 
with a battle-ax, on pretence of keeping the peace, 
but he miſſed his aim; and Stanley, by creeping 
under the table, ſaved his life at the expence of a 
dangerous wound. Nevertheleſs, he was arreſted, 
together with the archbiſhop of York, and the 
biſhop of Ely : but, as for Haſtings, Richard was 
lo bent upon his deſtruction, that he ſwore he 
would not dine, until his head ſhould be ſevered 
from his ſhoulders ; ſo that he had juſt time to con- 
feſs himſelf to the firſt prieſt that could be found, 
and then was beheaded on a log of timber. 


Richard, knowing how much Haſtings was be- Jane Sher 


does public 
penances 


loved by the citizens of London, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to uſe ſome pretext for this precipitate exe- 
cution, and ſeat a meſſage to the mayor and alder- 
men, deſiring to ſee them immediately. In the 
mean time he and Buckingham caſed themſelves 
up in ruſty armour; and when the magiſtracy of 
London repaired to the Tower, in obedience to 
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A. C. 1433 his meſſage, he told them that the lord Haſtings, 


and ſome others had conſpired againſt his life. He 
ſaid he had not been informed of their deſign till 
ten in the morning, when the proofs appeared ſo 
plain, that the king and council thought it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to execute Haſtings without delay, as 
they under ſtood a great number of people were 
ready to riſe in his favour; that, in ſuch a preſſing 
emergency, he was fain to put on the firſt armour 
e could find, for the ſecurity of his perſon; and 
that he had ſent for them to be witneſſes of the 
truth, that they might inform the people, and 
prevent or appeaſe the tumults which ill deſigning 
perſons might raiſe in the city. The mayor and 
aldermen ſaw through the pretext; they durſt not, 
however, ſignify their real ſentiments, but pro- 
miſed to obey his orders, and withdrew. Imme- 
diately after this conference, a proclamation was 
publiſhed in the king's name, declaring, that, as 
the lord Haſtings had entered into a conſpiracy to 
ſeize his majeſty's perſon, and ſlay the protector 
and the duke of Buckingham, that he might go- 
vern the realm according to his own pleaſure, the 
king, for the prevention of this wicked deſign, had, 
by the advice of his council, puniſhed him with— 
out delay: that no perſon was ever more deſerving 
of the death of a traitor than Haſtings, who had 
adviſed the late king to take ſo many faral ſteps 
contrary to the liberty and privileges of the peo- 
ple: that he had been the conductor and com- 
panion of Edward's debauchery: and that he had 
ſpent the laſt night with Jane Shore, the accomplice 
of all his crimes, and of that in particular for 
which he ſuffered. This proclamation contained 
many other aſperſions calculated to diminiſh the 
affection which the people had always expreſſed for 
lord Haſtings, and anticipate their compaſſion ; 
but it did not produce the deſired effect. Jane 
Shore 
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Shore being apprehended and brought before the . 1483. 
council, the duke of Glouceſter accuſed her of 
having practiſed witchcraft, and entered into the 
conſpiracy of Haſtings againſt his lite. But ſhe 
made her innocence appear ſo plain, that they could 
not, with any ſhadow of juſtice, condemn her up- 
on this accuſation : then ſhe was proſecute tor the 
irregularities of her life, which ſhe could not deny; 
and being delivered to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
was condemned to do public penance in St. Paul's 
church, and to walk in proceſſion before the crots, 
barefoot, half naked, and a burning taper in her 
hand. 

Thoſe executions at London and Pontefract, 
without form and proceſs, together with the im- 
priſonment of the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 
of Ely, and the lord Stanley, left the people no 
reaſon to doubt but that the protector had a deſign 
upon the crown; and the whole kingdom was 
filled with conſternation. This was a juncture at 
which he reſolved to manife{t his intention; bur, 
as he defired to have the approbation of the Lon- 
doners, he conſulted with his confident the duke of 
Buckingham, about means for procuring this ad- 
vantage. They reſolved to redouble their induſtry 
in perſuading the people that the children of Ed- 
ward were baſtards, on the ſuppoſition that thoſe 
whom their emiſſaries could not convince, would 
be deterred from attempting to undeceive their 
neighbours. Doctor Ralf Shaw, the mayor's bro- D, She 
ther, preached a ſermon at St. Paul's crois, in mon in 
which he not only enlarged upon Edward's pre- Rache. 
vious marriage with Elizabeth Lucy, which render- 
ed his other children illegitimate, but alſo expatiated 
upon the baſtardy of Edward himſelf and his bro- 
ther Clarence, who he affirmed were begotten by 
perſons whom the dutcheſs of York admitted to 
ner bed in the abſence of her huſbaad ; then he 
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of Bucking- 
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Londeners 
at Guild- 
hall. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


| 4. C. 1433+ made a tranſition to the duke of Glouceſter, whom 


he repreſented as the true fon of York, whom he 
perfectly reſembled in his features as well as in his 
Virtues, and poured forth an extravagant panegyric 


on this prince, during which he intended to have 


reſented himſelf to the people, in hope that, moved 

y the eloquence of the preacher, they would have 
ſaluted him as king, The duke, however, did not 
arrive until the doctor had exhauſted his encomium, 
and began to diſcuſs another ſubject. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſeeing the protector approach, he repeated his 
praiſe with the moſt fulſome exaggeration, while 
Richard walked through the crowd to his place. 
But, inſtead of hearing the acclamation of Long 
„ live king Richard!“ he ſaw the audience hang 
their heads in profound ſilence, deteſting the vena- 
lity of the preacher, who forfeited all his popula- 
rity by this ſhameful proſtitution of his talent, and 
concealed himſelf in retirement, where he ſoon died 
of ſorrow and remorſe. 

Shaw's ſermon having been fo unfavourably re- 
ceived, the duke of Buckingham, who was famed 
for his elocution, undertook to harangue the peo- 
ple on the Tueſday following at Guildhall ; there 
the aldermen and common council being aſſembled 
by the lord mayor, the duke refumed the topics 
which doctor Shaw had handled ſo unſucceſsfully. 
He told them, the lords in council and com- 


mons of the kingdom, had declared that no 


baſtard ſhould fir upon the throne of England, and 
inſiſted upon the crown's being adjudged to the 
duke of Glouceſter, the only ſon of the late duke 
of York : he ſaid there was reaſon to fear that mag- 
nanimous prince would reject the offer; but he 


hoped that if all the people, eſpecially the citizens 


of London, would unite in their ſolicitations, 
Richard might be perſuaded to bear the weighty 
11rthen of government, which was too heavy for 

| | h 
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an infant's ſhoulders. He therefore deſired, in his 
own name, and that of the council, they would 
declare their opinion; and here he pauſed, in ex- 
peCtation of hearing them exclaim © King Richard! 
« King Richard!” But, to his great ſurprize, 
an univerſal ſilence prevailed. He repeated his ha- 
rangue with ſome variation ; and ſtill they con- 
tinued mute and melancholy. He then expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure to the mayor, who told him, that 
the people were not uſed to be harangued by any 
rſon but the recorder, who was the city orator. 
his officer being ordered to ſpeak, on the ſame 
ſubje&, recapitulated all that the duke had faid ; 
and concluded with defiring they would anſwer 
poſitively, whether or not they would have the duke 
of Glouceſter for their king. A confuſed murmur 
ran through the multitude ; and ſome of the duke's 
domeſtics, having inſinuated themſelves among 
the croud, cried, ** Long live king Richard!” 
A few burghers, who had been previouſly corrupt- 
ed, joined in this acclamation ; and the apprentices 
and populace who ſtood at the gate threw up their 
caps in honour of the duke of Glouceſter. Buck- 
ingham, commanding filence, told them, he was 
rejoiced to find his propoſal met with ſuch univerſal 
approbation ; and deſired they would meet him next 
day at the ſame time and place, that they might 
£0 together and preſent an humble ſupplication to 
is highneſs, beſeeching him to mount the throne, 
and govern the people as his own ſubjects, de 
The citizens were diſmiſſed for that day. On Richard ac- 
the morrow, the duke of Buckingham, with the an 
mayor, aldermen, and a multitude of the protec- 
tor's adherents, repaired to Barnard's Caſtle, where 
he reſided, in order to preſent an addreſs, in the 
name of the three eſtates, declaring the baſtardy of 
Edward's children; and intreating him to aſſume 
the crown, which was his true inheritance. Richard 
pretended 
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A. C.1453- pretended to be terrified at ſuch a concourſe of 


people, as if he had thought they came with ſome 
ſiniſter deſign upon his perſon ; and when at length. 
Buckingham prevailed upon him to give them 
audience, he came forth with all the marks of ter- 
ror and diſtruſt. He affected great ſurprize at their 
propoſal, which he declined, obſerving that he 
loved his brother's children above all the Crowns 
in the world : though he conſidered their addreſs 
as a proof of their affection, which he ſhould never 
forget. He exhorted them to live quietly under 
the ſovereign to whom they owed their obedience; 
and he promiſed for himſelf that he would, to the 
beſt of his power, adviſe his nephew to govern in 
ſuch a manner as to render his people flouriſhing 
and happy. The duke of Buckingham, appearing 
very much diſſatisfied with this anſwer, declared, 
that the people were unanimouſly reſolved that 
none of Edward's children ſhould fit upon the 
throne; and that, if he would not receive the 
crown, they ſhould be obliged to offer it to fome 
other perſon. This declaration ſoftened the pro- 
tector into compliance. He told them, that ſince 
they were determined to reject the children of Ed- 
ward, he was contented to accept the crown, which 
was undoubtedly his lawful inheritance, though he 
received it with more pleaſure, as the free gift of a 
free people. This condeſcenſion in Richard was 
applauded with loud acclamations. Next day he 
repaired to Weſtminſter-Hall, where, placing him- 
ſelf in the royal ſeat, he made a ſpeech to the au- 
dience, and gave che judges a ſtrict charge for the 
due adminiſtration of juſtice. 
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HIS farce being acted with all imaginable 
| ſucceſs, the duke of Glouceſter was pro- 
claimed king of England and France, by the name 
of Richard III. on the twenty ſecond day of June, 
and the ſixth day of July fixed for the ceremony 
of his coronation, which he deferred till that time, 
in expectation of being reinforced by five thouſand 
men from the North, as he did not much confide 
in the attachment of the Londonefs. During this 
interval, he conferred the office of chancellor upon 
the biſhop of Lincoln, who was one of his fa- 
vourites. He beſtowed the office of mareſchal on 
lord John Howard, together with the title of duke 
of Norfolk; and the next day appointed him high- 
conſtable for the coronation. His ſon Thomas 
Howard was created earl of Surrey; William 
Berkeley was promoted to the title of earl of Not- 
tingham ; and lord Love], one of Richard's chief 
confidents, was raiſed to the title of viſcount. Tho- 
mas Rotherham archbiſhop of York was diſcharged 
from confinement ; and the lord Stanley was not 
only releaſed, but even appointed ſteward of the 
houſhold : not that Richard had any real regard fer 
this nobleman, but this indulgence was the effect 
of his apprehenſion ; for Stanley's ſon the lord 
Strange had begun to levy troops in Lincolnſhire, 
and Richard thought this was the molt likely expe- 
cient tor preventing the conſequences of a rebellion. 
The univerſity of Oxford preſented a petition in fa- 
vour of Morton biſhop of Ely; and though the 
new king mortally hated that prelate, he would not, 
in the beginning of his reign, diſodlige ſuch a ve- 
nerable 
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nerable body by a flat refuſal : nor would he ſet 
the biſhop altogether at liberty; but he choſe a me- 
dium, and committed him to the care of the duke 
of Buckingham, who ſent him to his caſtle of 


sir T More. Brecknock in Wales. On the ſixth day of July, he 


and crowned 


al Weſimin- and Anne his queen, daughter of Richard earl of 


Acer, 


Sends am- 
baſſadors to 
different 
parts of the 
rontinent, 


Warwick, were crowned with great pomp at Weſt. 
minſter. All the noblemen in the kingdom aſſiſted 
at this ceremony, that they might not, by their 
abſence, incur the ſuſpicion of the new king, whoſe 
character was ſo formidable; and the queen's train 
was borne up by Margaret counteſs of Richmond, 
wife of lord Stanley, and mother to the earl of 
Richmond then an exile in Brittany. 

Richard now ſeemed ſecure from all oppoſition. 
There was not a nobleman in the kingdom who 
had intereſt enough to raiſe the leaſt diſturbance, 
except thoſe who were intirely devoted to his in- 
tereſt. The queen dowager, with her five daugh- 
ters, and her brother the marquis of Dorſet, till 
remained in the ſanctuary. Sir Richard Wideville 
lived in concealment ; while Edward V. and his 
brother the duke of York continued clole priſoners 
in the Tower, the government of which was con- 
ferred on Sir Richard Brackenbury, on whoſe fide- 
lity Richard placed the greateſt dependence. Ne- 
vertheleſs, that he might ſtrengthen his power with 
foreign alliances, and prevent his enemies from re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance abroad, he ſent Bernard de 
la Force as his ambaſſador into Caſtile, to renew 
the antient alliance with Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
He appointed commiſſioners to treat with France 
about certain infractions of the truce, that it might 
be renewed and confirmed; he veſted Thomas 


Hutton with full power to prolong the truce with 


Francis II. duke of Brittany; and this ambaſſador 
received inſtructions about a new treaty with that 
prince, 
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prince, touching his delivering up the earl of Rich- 4 C. 1487. 
mond. Rymer. 
Thoſe meaſures being taken, Richard is ſaid to Death of 

have compaſſed the death of his two nephews in the . 
Tower: and, in order to avoid the ſuſpicion of be- the Tower, 
ing concerned in this tragedy, to have made a pro- 

greſs through ſeveral counties, on pretence of re- 
forming the abuſes Which had crept into the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. In the courſe of this circuit 

he reſided ſome time at Glouceſter, which he af- 

fected to favour as the place from which he derived 

his title. He was accompanied by the duke of 
Buckingham, who now ſeemed to think his ſervices 

could never be ſufficiently recompenced, and was 
become ſo arrogant, that the king found it neceſ- 

fary to humble his pride. The firſt opportunity 

that offered, Richard treated him ſuperciliouſly, and 

even refuſed him ſome little favours he had occaſion 

toaſk; for, with regard to the eſtate of Hereford, 

which ſome hiſtorians have made the cauſe of this 
difference, it appears, by a grant of Richard, men- 

tioned by Dugdale, that the duke had actually re- 

ceived all the lands he could have reaſonably claimed 

as belonging to that family from which he was de- 
ſcended. In all probability therefore, he took um- 

brage at ſome other repulſe or mortifying light ; 

and having obtained permiſſion to go and regulate 

his domeſtic affairs, retired in diſguft to his caſtle 

of Brecknock. After his departure, the king pro- 

ceeded to the execution of the ſcheme he had pro- 

jected for making away with his nephews in the 
Tower. He had ſounded Brakenbury the gover- 

nor upon this ſubject; and finding him too con- 
ſcientious to be concerned in the perpetration of ſuch 

a cruel murder, he employed Sir James Tyrrel, who 

had acted as aſſaſſin- general during the reign of 
Edward IV. under the title of vice- conſtable, by 
virtue 
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A. C. 1483. virtue of a commiſſion, impowering him to take 


cognizance of all caſes of treaſon ; and, upon a 
bare inſpection of the fact, ſee juſtice immediately 
executed upon the criminal, without noiſe, form 
of trial, or appeal. This murdering commiſſion 
was renewed by Richard ; and Tyrrel having re- 
ceived his inſtructions, found acceſs to the Tower, 
where he is ſaid to have taken away the lives of the 
innocent princes, by the hands of two ruffians, who 
ſmothered them in their beds, and buried their bo- 
dies under a ſtaircaſe. This is the account given 
by Sir Thomas More, which ought to be read with 
caution, becauſe written in the ſubſequent reign, 
when every hiſtorian and writer endeavoured to in- 
ſinuate himſelf into the favour of Henry, by 


| blackening the character of his predeceſſor. True 


it is Tyrrel is ſaid to have confeſſed the fact, when 
he was arreſted for treaſon againſt Henry ; but very 
little dependence ought to be placed on extorted 
confeſſions. At this period, the two young princes 
certainly diſappeared : and in the reign of Charles II. 
the workmen employed in repairing that part of the 
Tower, found the bones of a ſmall human ſkeleton, 
which were interred in Weltminſter- Abbey, as the 
remains of thoſe two unhappy princes. If they 
were put to death at this juncture, Richard mult 
have acted from mere wantonneſs of barbarity ; for 
his throne ſeemed to be ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, the 
whole kingdom was quiet, all the partiſans of Ed- 
ward's children were cruſhed and ruined, and the 
children themſelves declared illegitimate, Perhaps 
young Edward, who was of a weakly conſtitution, 
died of grief and terror, with which he certainly 
was overwhelmed from the moment of his depo- 
ſition; and his brother the duke of York was con- 
veyed beyond ſea, where he lived ſome time in ob- 
ſcurity, and afterwards appeared as a pretender to 
the Engliſh crown, Even this conjecture is * 
WI. 


7 


with material objections. Had Edward died of a 
natural death, Richard would have ſound his ac- 
count in publiſhing his fate to the world, and honour- 
ing the body with a magniticent funeral. If the 
duke of York had eſcaped into Flanders, his aunt 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy would naturally have 
owned him as ſuch from the beginning, that there 
might be no doubt of his birth and quality in the 
ſequel, when an opportunity ſhould offer to aſſert 
his pretenſions. After all, when we conſider the 
ſanguinary diſpoſition of Richard, and the myſteri- 
ous diſappearance of the two princes, we cannot 
pretend to acquit him of the imputation which 


hath been fixed upon his memory; aotwithſtanding 


all the pains which have been taken to gild over his 
character, by Buck, who was, in all reſpects a moſt 
deſpicable hiſtorian, and ſeems to have commenced 
the panegyriſt of Richard, becauſe one of his an- 
ceſtors was engaged in the ſervice of that inhuman 
tyrant, We are told by Sir Thomas More, that 
although Richard expreſſed great joy when Tyrrel 
gave him to underſtand his order was executed on 
the two princes, he was afterwards haunted by the 
furics of remorſe; that he often ſtarted from his 
ſleep in the utmoſt trepidation ; that he frequently 
rolled his eyes, bit his lip, and fumbled with his 
dagger, exhibiting in his countenance and de- 
meanour all the marks of terror and diſtruſt, 

it muſt be owned however that the king, in his 
progreſs, adminiltred juſtice with great impartiality ; 


and, by an unwearied attention to the intereſt of 


his ſubjects, ſeemed bent upon making an atone - 
ment tor the blood through which he had waded 
io the throne. From Glouceſter he repaired to 
York, where he had the ſatisfaction of receiving 
Geoffrey de Saſiola, ambaſſador from Spain, whom 
-erdinand and Iſabella had ſent on purpoſe to renew 
che antient alliance between Caſtile and England. 

He 


Richard's 
fon is crea- 
ted prince of 
Wales. 
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4. O 1483. He was ſo well pleaſed to find himſelf acknow- 
ledged by that princeſs, who was deſcended from 
the houſe of Lancaſter, that he knighted and ca- 
reſſed the ambaſſador : he wrote very affectionate 
and reſpectful letters to their catholic majeſties, and 
even to their miniſters. While Richard reſided at 
York he was a ſecond time crowned in the cathe- 
dral of that city; and his ſon, a boy ten years of 
age, was created prince of Wales with the uſual 
ſolemnities. Here too he received the tidings of 
the death of Lewis XI. King of France, who was 
ſucceeded by his only ſon Charles VIII. a minor, 
under the guardianſhip of his ſiſter Anne, wife of 
Peter de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu: but the duke 
of Orleans, as firſt prince of the blood, diſputed 
the regency with her; and this conteſt produced 
ſuch troubles in the French court as hindered the 
renewal or confirmation of the truce with England, 
which Richard eagerly ſollicited. 

The dukeof While the king enjoyed theſe events at York, 

Bucking- the duke of Buckingham brewed a ſtorm againſt 

Morton bi- him, big with danger and expectation. That no- 

ns ng bleman, who was naturally loud, imperious, and 

ſcheme in indiſcreet, had not ſpent many days at Brecknock, 
favourof when his diſcontent and hatred towards Richard 

Richmond, were perceived by his priſoner, Moreton biſhop of 
Ely, a prelate of ſingular penetration and addreſs. 
He had formerly been a zealous partiſan of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, but yielded to the torrent at 
the acceſſion of Edward, who found him uſeful in 
his affairs, and appointed him a member of his 
council. He ſtill retained the warmeſt inclinations 

for the Lancaſtrian intereſt; and perceiving the 

reſentment of Buckingham, inſinuated himſelf into 
his confidence, by reviling Richard, whom he de- 
teſted as a tyrant and a ruffian, who, not contented 
with having ſhed the beſt blood of the nobility, and 
uſupred the crown, bad now completed his inhu- 

3 = manity 


NIC 


manity with the murder of the two innocent princes. &. O. 1483. 


Buckingham, in the tranſports of his paſſion, de- 
nounced vengeance againſt this monſter of barba- 
rity and ingratitude; and Morton is faid to have ad- 
viſed him to claim the crown in his own right, as 
deſcended from Anne, daughter of Thomas de 
Wodeſtoke, earl of Glouceſter, and third ſon of 
the third Edward; but the duke, foreſeeing that 
in ſuch a caſe the friends of Henry earl of Rich- 
mond would join the houſe of York againſt him, 
declined following the biſhop's advice, and declared 
in favour of that nobleman, who was the true heir 
of the houſe of Lancaſter. He propoſed that 
Henry ſhould eſpouſe Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
Edward IV. and by this alliance reunite the two 
houſes in his favour. The biſhop reliſhed the ex- 

dient, as a ſcheme conformable to juſtice, that 
in all probability would effectually extinguiſh the 
embers of thoſe civil wars by which the kingdom 
had been ſo long harraſſed and depopulated. Hen- 
ry earl of Richmond was the ſon of a Welſhman, 
as we have already obſerved ; but his mother Mar- 
garet was daughter of John de Beaufort, duke of 
Somerſet, and grandſon of John of Ghent, duke of 
Lancaſter. Margaret's father, dying without male 
iſſue, his younger brother Edmund ſucceeded to his 
title ; but he and all his poſterity being deſtroyed 
in the civil war, Margaret and her ſon were the only 
ſurviving branches of that family, and conſequently 
the heirs of the houſe of Lancaſter. Nevertheleſs, 
their title was liable to one great objection : They 
were deſcended from Catherine Swinford, who had 
been concubine to-John of Ghent; and although 
her children were declared legitimate by act of par- 
liament, and capable of inheriting titles and eſtates, 
they were not allowed to aſſume the name of Plan- 
tagenet; nor did the act of their legitimation ex- 
tend to their being rendered capable of ſucceeding 
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4. C. 1483. to the throne : even ſuppoſing their right had ex- 
tended fo far, they could hardly have pretended to 
come in competition with the deſcendants of the 
duke of Lancaſter by his lawful marriage; who 
amounted to ten or twelve different princes and 

princeſſes in Spain, Portugal, and Germany. Theſe, 
however, ſeemed to be excluded from the erown, 
in the opinion of the Engliſh ; and Richmond's 
right was tacitly acknowledged by the repeated ef- 
forts which Edward IV. and Richard made to ſe- 
cure his perſon. Had not the intereſt of this no- 
bleman been very great, and his title eſpouſed by 
all the friends of the houle of Lancaſter, a man 
of Buckingham's ambition would in all probability 
have ſet up for himſelf. At preſent he ſeems to 
have been aQuated intirely by a ſpirit of revenge 
againſt Richard, though he coloured it with a more 

_ plauſible pretext; for we can hardly believe that a 
perſon of his character would engage in ſuch a dan- 
gerous ſcheme, on a more laudable principle. 

The queen Be that as it will, he and the biſhop, after divers 

eee” conſultations, concluded that the whole hope of 

ſcheme, ſucceſs in this enterprize depended upon the mar- 
riage between Henry and Elizabeth ; and that they 
ought to ſecure this alliance, as a neceſſary preli- 
minary to all their other meaſures. For this pur- 
poſe they refolved to communicate their ſcheme to 
the old counteſs of Richmond, that ſhe might 
make her ſon acquainted with the deſign, and en- 
deavour to obtain the conſent of the queen dowager. 
The biſhop, being intimately acquainted with Re- 
ginald Bray, one of the demeſtics belonging to the 
counteſs, ſent for him to Brecknock, where he was 
entruſted with the ſecret, and undertook to engage 
his. miſtreſs in the deſign. This man was no ſooner 
returned to the counteſs with his embaſly, than the 
biſhop deſired the duke would permit him to retire 
to his dioceſe ; but Buckingham excuſing _— 
| * 
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by ſaying ſuch permiſſion would rouſe the ſuſpicion “ C. 1483. 
of Richard, the prelate found means to eſcape, and 
croſſed the ſea to Flanders, from whence he wrote 
an apology to the duke, encouraging him to pro- 
ceed with his undertaking, and aſſuring him he 
could ſerve the cauſe much more effectually on the 
continent than in England. Morton, knowing the 
duke's heat and precipitation, was afraid of being 
perſonally involved in ſome raſh project, that might 
have coſt him his life before their deſign could be 
brought to maturity; and therefore he withdrew 
from his habitation. In the mean time the coun- 
teſs of Richmond being informed of their plan, 
ſent back Bray to the duke to ſignify her approba- 
tion and gratitude ; and aſſure him that ſhe would, 
without loſs of time, endeavour to obtain the c · 
ſent of the queen dowager to the projected nate 
riage. She did not doubt of meeting with ſucceſs 
in this negotiation, as the queen ſtill continued in 
the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, deploring the un- 
timely death of her two ſons, and pouring forth 
imprecations againſt their inhuntan butcher. The 
counteſs employed her phyſician, whoſe name was 
Lewis, to viſit Elizabeth in the way of his profeſ- 
fon, and make her acquainted with the deſign 
which was formed in behalf of her children againſt 
the inhuman uſurper ; and ſhe received the intima- 
tion with eagerneſs and joy. She aſſured him that 
all the friends of her late huſband ſhould join the 
earl of Richmond, but in the mean time ſhe inſiſted 
upon that nobleman's engaging by oath to marry 
her daughter Elizabeth, or her younger ſiſter Ceci- 
lia, in caſe the other ſhould die before the conſum- 
mation of the marriage. 


A good underſtanding being thus eſtabliſhed be- The duke of 
tween the queen dowager, the counteſs of Rich- ham ie 
mond, and the duke of Buckingham, each in par- e“ 
ticular, began to engage a number of adherents ; * "© 
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4. C. 1483. and they ſucceeded even beyond expectation. Richard 
had by his cruelty rendered himſelf odious to the 
nation in general ; and almoſt all the partiſans of 
the houſe of York were incenſed againft him on ac- 
count of the murder of the two princes. All the 
Lancaſtrians joyfully embraced a project that tended 
to re-eſtabliſh a prince of that houſe on the throne 
of England; and moderate people, who had no- 
thing in view but the good of their country, could 
not but favour a deſign, the ſucceſs of which would 
put an end to thoſe civil diſſenſions with which the 
realm had been fo long afflicted. The duke of 
Buckingham, as chief of the enterprize, employed 
his friends in Wales to. enliſt men privately, that 
he might be able to aſſemble an army all at once, 
when it ſhould be found neceſſary to declare' their 
imuntion: at the ſame time he entered into en- 
gagements with the gentlemen of Dorſetſhire, De- 
vonſhire, and Cornwall, who promiſed to levy 
troops, and join the carl of Richmond at his land- 
ing. This was likewiſe his own deſign; while 
others of his adherents were inſtructed to excite in- 
ſurrections in different parts of the country, in 
order to divide Richard's forces, and diſtract his 
attention. The marquis of Dorſet, who had lately 
quitted the ſanctuary, his brother Sir Richard Wide- 
ville, the biſhop of Exeter, his brother Sir Edward 

Courtenay, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 
engaged in this aſſociation, The counteſs of Rich- 
mond ſent two meflengers to her ſon in Brittany, 
by different ways, to inform him of the reſolution 
which had been taken in his favour, and the con- 
ditions on which he was invited to land in Eng- 
land. He then reſided at Vannes, where he had 
been kept ſeveral years a kind of priſoner at large, 
in conſequence of the convention ſubſiſting between 


the duke and the fourth Edward, 
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The earl was not more rejoiced at the ſteps which & C. 1483. 
were taken in his favour by his friends in England, —— 
than embarraſſed about the means of returning in 5 
2 ſuitable manner to his native country. He was — the 

. 7” ari 0 
not ignorant of the agreement between Edward IV, Rial 
and the duke of Brittany, touching the confine- 
ment of his perſon ; and he knew that Richard had 
made advances to the duke on the fame ſubject : 


but, as he could not pretend to take the advantage 


of his good fortune without the concurrence of that 


prince, he frankly communicated to him every cir- 
cumſtance of the plan, and ſollicited his friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance. He found the duke very well diſ- 
poſed to favour his enterprize. He had not en- 


gaged in any treaty with Richard, whom he de- 


teſted for his tyranny and inhuman diſpoſition ; 
and he had ſome pretenſions to the earldom of Rich- 
mond in England, which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed, 


and which he did not deſpair of retrieving, pro- 


vided the earl ſhould by his means aſcend the throne 
of England. This is faid to have been the princi- 
pal article of their agreement, in conſideration of 
which the duke engaged to aſſiſt him with troops 
and veſſels. Henry having ſecured this point with ,,,. 
the duke of Brittany, diſpatched a meſſenger with 
letters to his mother, and the duke of Buckingham, 
informing them of the progreſs he had made, and 
deſiring they would be ready to receive him in the 
beginning of October. By theſe tidings all the 
conſpirators were put in motion; and each indi- 
vidual repaired to the poſt aſſigned to him, in order 
to levy troops, or excite inſurrections. 

Notwithſtanding all their precautions, theſe ſteps open mp- 


could not be taken with ſuch ſecrecy as to elude dure be. 


tween the 


the vigilance of Richard, who diſcovered that ſome king andthe 
plot was formed againſt him, though he was ſtill . 
ignorant of the quarter from which the ſtorm im- bam. 


pended. He forthwith advanced from Vork to- 
N 3 wards 
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A.C 1483. wards the center of his kingdom ; and iſſued orders 
into different parts, directing the troops to be in rea- 
dineſs to march at the firit notice. His reflexion 
ſoon pointed out to him the duke of Buckingham 
as the author of thoſe commotions, as he had re- 
tired from court in diſguſt ; was the only noble- 
man in England, who by his genius, wealth, and 
influence, could form and execute any ſcheme of 
ſuch importance; and the eſcape of the biſhop of 
Ely bore all the marks of the duke's connivance. 
Alarmed by theſe ſuſpicions, he ſent for the duke 
to court, that he might conſult him on ſome affairs 
of conſequence ; and Buckingham excuſed himſelf, 
on pretence of indiſpoſition. The king being more 
and more confirmed in his conjectures, by this eva- 
ſion, inſiſted upon ſeeing him, by a peremptory 
order that would admit of no apology ; and to 
this the duke anſwered, that he did not chooſe to 
truſt his perſon with his moſt inveterate enemy, on 
whom he neither could, nor would, for the future, 
place the ſmalleſt dependence. After this declara- 
tion, he knew there was no medium to be obſerved, 
He immediately aſſembled his troops, and began 
his march towards the weſtern provinces, where 
the earl of Richmond intended to land, and where 
he expected to be joined by the reſt of the confe- 

deracy. 
The duke Though Richard was not a little ſurpriſed to 
of Bucking- find the duke ſo well prepared, he had taken ſuch 
bene, be. precautions as enabled him to bring an army into 
trayed, and the field without delay; and he appointed the 

3 rendezvous at Leiceſter, reſolving to go in queſt 

| of the enemy, and engage him betore he ſhould be 
reinforced. He would have found it difficult, how- 
ever, to prevent the junction of the confederates, 
had they not been kept aſunder by an unforeſeen 
accident. The duke of Buckingham advanced by 
long marches to the ſide of the Severne, in his way 
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to join his friends in the counties of Devon and 4. ©. 2483. 


Dorſet ; but the river had overflowed its banks in 
fuch an extraordinary manner, as to deluge the 
whole adjacent country ; fo that for ſix days, he 
could neither paſs the ſtream, nor find ſubſiſtence 
in the place where he encamped. His Welſh 
followers, diſpirited by the want of proviſion, the 
exceſſive rains, the intolerable fatigues to which 
they were expoſed, as well as by the inundation, 
which they looked upon as an unfavourable omen, 
retired to their mountains, in ſpite of all his remon- 
ſtrances and intreaties; and the deſertion was ſo 
general, that he was left with one domeſtic only. 
In this forlorn ſituation, he ſaw no other reſource 
than that of concealing himſelf, until he ſhould be 
able to take other meaſures. He therefore retired 
ro the houſe of one Baniſter, who had lived in his 
fervice, and owed his all to the bounty of the duke 
and his father. Richard was no ſooner informed 
of the diſperſion of his enemies, than he publiſhed 
a .proclamation, ſetting the price of a thouſand 
pounds on the head of the duke of Buckingham; 
and Baniſter was ſuch an ungrateful wretch, as to 
betray his maſter and benefactor for the ſake of 
this reward. He Giſcovered him to the ſheriff of 
Shropſhire, who with a band of armed men, ſur- 
rounded the houſe, and took the unhappy duke 
priſoner, in the diſguiſe of a peaſant. He was 
conveyed to Shrewsbury, and earneſtly deſired he 
might be admitted into the king's preſence ; but, 
this was a favour he could not obtain : and he was 
immediately beheaded by Richard's order, without 
any form of proceſs. His friends, who waited for 
his croſſing the Severne, being informed of the de- 
ſertion of his Welſh troops, diſperſed immediately. 
Some concealed themſelves in the houſes of their 
relations; others fled to ſanctuaries; but, tlie greater 
part embarked for Brittany, and the marquis of 
Dorſet was of chat number. 
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England. 
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While the duke of Buckingham thus haſted to 
deſtruction, Henry earl of Richmond, ſuppoſing 


that his affairs in England were ſtill in a proſperous 


train, ſet ſail from St. Malo, in the latter end of 
October, with five thouſand - men, embarked in 
forty veſſels, an armament with which he had been 
ſupplied by the duke of Brittany; but, his fleet 
was diſperſed by a ſtorm, which forced part of his 
ſhips on the coaſt of France, while the reſt were 
driven back- to the place from whence they had 
taken their departure. The ſhip in which the earl 
himſelf embarked, having weathered the ſtorm, ar- 
rived at Pool in Dorſetſhire, where finding the ſhore 
crouded with armed men, he would not land, but 
ſent ſome perſons aſhore in the boar, to learn whe- 
ther they were friends or enemies. The comman- 
der of the Engliſh troops told them, he belonged to 
the duke of Buckingham, who had ſent him to 
that place to receive the earl of Richmond. But, 
whether Henry diſcovered them to be the militia 
of the country, aſſembled by Richard's officers, or 
was determined againſt landing without the forces 
which had embarked in the expedition, he con- 
tinued ſome days hovering on the coaſt, in hope 
of being joined by his fleet; and, as none of his 
veſſels appeared, he ſailed back to Normandy, 
where he was informed of Buckingham's diſaſter. 
Then he returned to Brittany, where he found the 
marquis of Dorſet, and the other refugees, who in 
ſome meaſure conſoled him for his miſcarriage, by 
aſſuring him, that Richard was univerſally hated 
by his ſubjects; and that they would riſe againſt 
him with the very firſt opportunity. Henry con- 
ceived a good omen from this information ; and 
the duke of Brittany promiſing to continue his aſ- 
ſtance, he reſolved to make another attempt with 
all convenient expedition. In the mean time, he 
ſalemnly ſwore, on Chriſtmas day, in the * 
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dral of Rennes, that he would marry the princeſs e. 1483. 
Elizabeth; or, in caſe of her death, her younger 
ſiſter Cecilia; and he no ſooner took the oath, than 
all the Engliſh who were preſent, ſwore allegiance. 
to him as king of England. | ; 
During theſe tranſactions in Brittany, Richard i b. 
ſacrificed a great number of victims to his ven- ment, 
geance; and among the reſt, Sir Thomas St. Le- 
ger, who had married his own ſiſter Anne, widow 
of the duke of Exeter. In order to diſpatch theſe 
executions, and avoid the tedious formalities of the 
law, he granted to Sir Ralph Aſhton a commiſſion, 
to exerciſe the office of vice-conſtable, with the 
ſame murdering power which had been formerly 
veſted in Tyrrel ; and this officer making a pro- 
greſs into the weſtern counties, filled them with ** 
bloodſhed and lamentation. All oppoſition being 4: C. 1484. 
thus quelled, the king called a parliament, which 
met in the month of January; and, as none of the 
members durſt contradict his will, an act was paſſed, 
declaring Edward's children baſtards, and confirm- 
ing the pretended right and irregular election of 
Richard. They likewiſe brought a hill of attainder 
againſt Henry earl of Richmond, and all his adhe- 
rents, comprehending all thoſe who were concerned 
in the duke of Buckingham's conſpiracy, except 
the counteſs of Richmond, againſt whom no infor- 
mation had been preſented. Richard, however, 
deſired her huſband lord Stanley to keep a watchful 
eye over her conduct; and, in order to attach that 
nobleman ſtill more firmly to his intereſt, he creat- 
ed him lord high conſtable of England, with au- 
taority over Aſhton, who had by this time per- 
tormed the ſervice for which he was appointed. 
When Richard thought he had, by theſe execu- 
tions, intirely extinguiſhed the conſpiracy; Thomas 
Hatton, whom he had ſent ambaſſador to the court 
or Brittany, on his return to England, gave him 
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A. C. 1484. 


Richard 
concludes a 
treaty with 
Peter de 
Landais,mi- 


HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


to underſtand that the deſign of the invaſion ſtill 
ſubliſted : that the duke had promiſed to continue 
his aſſiſtance to the earl of Richmond; and, that 
Henry and the Engliſh refugees held frequent con- 


niſter of the ferences, to concert meaſures for the execution of 


duke of 
Brittany, 


their project. Richard though he believed himſelf 
ſo much maſter in England, that no perſon would 
preſume to take arms againſt his government, re- 
folved to render himſelf ſtill more ſecure by foreign 
alliances, He had already renewed the treaties 
with Spain and Portugal, and he now ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the archduke Maximilian, governor of the 


Low Countries for his ſon Philip, who, by his 


mother, was, like the princes of Caſtile and Portu- 
gal, deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter. The 
pretence of this embaſſy was to renew the commer- 
cial truce between Flanders and England; but, 
the ambaſſadors had inſtruftions to enquire whe- 
ther or not that court entertained any deſign upon 


the crown of England, or had engaged in alliance 


with the pretender : at the ſame time, the king of 
England ſent envoys to the court of France, to 
confirm and prolong the truce with that kingdom. 
As he knew the duke of Brittany was bated in 
the intereſts of the earl of Richmond, he determin- 
ed to exert his utmolt endeavours, to detach him 
from the cauſe of that nobleman ; and an accident 
preſented him with a very favourable opportunity. 
The duke being old and infirm, was entirely di- 
rected by his treaſurer Peter Landais, the fon of a 
taylor, who uſed his credit with ſuch inſolence, as 
intailed upon him the hatred of all the Bretons. 
In the courſe of this very year, the nobility had 
entered into an aſſociation againſt him, and even 
attempted to ſeize his perſon in the duke's palace; 
but, their ſcheme miſcarried, and they were de- 
clared rebels and traitors by means of the incenſed 
favourite, Landais knowing he was the obje& of 

| univerlal 
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univerſal hate in his own country, thought it would 4. C. 1484 
be neceſſary to fortify himſelf with ſome foreign 
aſſiſtance; and with this view ſent ambaſſadors to 
Richard, who gladly liſtened to his propoſals. A 
truce was concluded between England and Brit- 
tany ; but by another private treaty, the king 
engaged to affiſt the duke with a thouſand archers 
for the defence of his miniſter, who, in all proba- 
bility undertook to deliver the earl of Richmond 
into the hands of Richard : at leaſt he promiſed 
that Henry ſhould have no further aſſiſtance from 
the duke his maſter. 

This affair being ſettled to the king's ſatisfaction, eh - tis 
he turned his attention to James IV. of Scotland, prince of 
whom as a deſcendant of the houſe of Somerſet, . 
he imagined a favourer of Richmond. With this 
prince he negotiated a truce for one year, and ſet- 
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tled the contract of marriage between his niece 

Anne, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and the 

duke of Rothſay, eldeſt ſon of the Scottiſn mo- | 

narch. Richard's ſon, the prince of Wales, dying n ne I). 
about this period, he declared the young lady's bro- [8 
ther, the earl of Lincoln, preſumptive heir of the 11 


crown ; and reſolved that his declaration ſhould be 
ratified by parliament. Over and above theſe pre- 
cautions, he ſent an embaſly of obedience to pope 
Innocent VIII. who had jult ſucceeded Sixtus IV. 
in the pontifical chair; and, in a little time after 
= he had taken theſe ſalutary meaſures, Charles VIII. {ith 
& king of France, defired a ſafe- conduct for the | | ko 
= ambaſſadors he intended for the court of London. 
As Peter Landais, minifter of the duke of Bre- * 
tagne, had no occaſion for the archers which had Richmond 
been ſtipulated in the treaty, Richard perceiving geber 10 
that he had nothing to expect from that quarter, 
unleſs he could indulge him with other advantages; 
be therefore, on pretence of prolonging the truce, 
entered into a new negotiation with the duke and | 
55 his 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


4. C. 1484. his favourite, and is faid to have offered very va- 


* 


Argentré. 


luable rewards for the perſon of Henry; durin 

whoſe life he could enjoy no internal quiet. The duke 
by this time, was quite ſuperannuated, and his in- 
tellects greatly impaired; fo that in effect Landais 
acted as ſovereign of Brittany; and to him Rich— 
ard's chief attention was directed. The king of 
England is ſaid to have granted letters patent, re 
ſtoring to Francis II. duke of Bretagne, the earldom 
of Richmond and all its dependances: but with re- 
ſpect to Landais, the nature of the gratification 
which he expected is not ſo perfectly known. Cer. 
rain it is, Richard was very liberal in his promiſes, 
but the other inſiſted upon having ſomething more 
{ubſtantial ; and, before the treaty was finiſhes, 
the ear] of Richmond was informed of the nego- 
tiation by Morton biſhop of Ely, who, having ſpies 


in the court of England, underſtood that the king 


often conferred in private with the biſhop of Leon, 
ambaſſador trom the duke of Bretagne. Henry, 
alarmed at this intelligence, reſolved to retire into 
France, and for that purpoſe ſecretly obtained a 
paſſport from king Charles ; but, as he naturally 
ſuppoſed that Landais had employed emiſfaries to 
watch his motions, he found himſelf embarraſſed 


about the means of accompliſhing his eſcape. The 
-duke of Bretagne had juſt recovered of a lethargy, 


during which his miniſter had negotiated with 
Richard; and the earl of Richmond ſent all his 


Engliſh friends and followers to congratulate that 


prince, in his name, on the re-eſtabliſhment of his 
health, juſtly concluding that they would not ful- 
pect him of any deſign to retire while ſuch a number 
of hoſtages remained at the court of Brittany. The 
ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſh : being left almoſt 
alone at Vannes, he found an opportunity to wit? 
draw in diſguiſe, accompanied by five perſons ; he 


immediately quitted the high road, and rode _ 
the 
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the country through lanes and unfrequented paths, &. C. 1434 
without halting, until he arrived at Angers the 
capital of Anjou. Without ſuch diligence he muſt 
| have certainly been taken; for his eſcape from 
Vannes was no ſooner known, than thoſe who were 
employed to watch his conduct purſued him with 


b ſuch ſpeed, that they arrived upon the frontiers in 
| leſs than one hour after he had paſſed the confines 
of Brittany, The duke, underſtanding that he had 
s retired from apprehenſion of being betrayed by 
5 Landais, was incenſed againſt his favourite, and 

allowed all the Engliſh in his dominions to join the 
earl, to whom he ſent his compliments and proffers 


of ſervice, From Angers Henry repaired to Lan- 
geais, where he met with an hoſpitable reception at 
the court of Charles, though it was ſtill diſtracted 


+ ld LS 


$ by different factions; and here he was joined by 

7 the earl of Oxford, who: had been impriſoned by i 
: order of Edward IV. in the caſtle of Hammes in || 
„ Picardy. Hearing in his confinement that the earl 1 
of Richmond laid claim to the crown of England, 

a he had prevailed upon the governor of that fortreſs | 
y to declare for Heary, and now they went together _— 
0 to viſit him at the court of France. The earl of „ 
d Oxford was a conſiderable acceſſion to his party; I 
e and ſeveral other noblemen in England ſent him } 
, = fecret aſſurances that he might depend upon their 

h WE Afervice whenever they ſhould find a proper oppor- [; 
5 ; tunity to declare. againſt Richard; among theſe is 
was the lord Stanley, who had married the earl's i 
is mother; and on that account was ſo much ſuſ- 1% 
- 7 petfted by the king that he could not obtain leave 1 
er do retire to his houſe in the country, until he had 118 
e left his ſon at court as an hoſtage. 1 
« Richard was at ſuch pains to learn the nature ane, by 
of the plan which his enemies projected againſt him, vane-s to 1% 
he that he at laſt diſcovered the molt material circum- ue" . ; } 
s RE — tance, which was the union of the queen's friends 4 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


4. c. 1484 · with the partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter, 


means of Henry's marriage with Elizabeth. Rouſed 
at this intelligence he reſolved to prevent a match 
which could -not fail to ſhake the loundation of his 
government; and he ſaw no method ſo effectual as 
that of making Elizabeth his own conſort. This would 
have appeared an impracticable expedient to any 
other perſon but Richard, as it was attended with 
three obſtacles ſeemingly inſurmountable, before ſuch 
a marriage could take effect: there was a neceſſity 
for removing his preſent wife; for obtaining the 
conſent of the queen dowager, whoſe brothers and 


ſons he had butchered; and for prevailing upon the 


pope to grant a diſpenſation for an inceſtuous marriage 
between an uncle and a niece. He began the exe- 
cution of this ſtrange project, by ſending ſeveral 
civil meſſages to the queen dowager, importing 
that he wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to live in a 
good underſtanding with her, that he might have 
an opportunity to give her convincing proofs of his 
friendſhip. He owned ſhe had met with cruel 
treatment, in order to attone for which he promiſed 
to aſſign a conſiderable. penſion for her ſubſiſtance; 
to beſtow profitable employments on her two bro- 
thers, and to procure advantageous matches for 
her daughters. As he knew theſe advances 
would appear ſuſpicious to the queen, he inſtructed 
his emiſſaries to aſcribe them to the dictates of his 
conſcience, which was diſturbed by the remem- 
brance of the wrongs he had done her family. They 
declared that his intention was to raiſe the princeſs 
Elizabeth to the throne, as death had deprived 
him of his own ſon; and that he would revoke the 
declaration he had made in favour of the earl of 
Lincoln. The other part of his promiſe, touching 
the ſafety of the queen and her family, as well as 
the intended proviſion, he confirmed by a ſolemn 
oath, taken at an aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal. 


Theſe 
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Theſe promiſes and profeſſions made an impreſ- 4. C. 1484. 
ſion on the mind of the queen, who was heartily wtois per- 
tired with being cooped up in a ſanctuary, very ill {add to 
provided with the neceſſaries of life; who loved canauary, 
her brothers with the warmeſt affection, and who 
reflected that ſhe and her daughters had nothing to 
expect but miſchief and deſtruction, ſhould ſhe irri- 
tate the king by rejecting his offers. Swayed by 
theſe conſiderations, ſhe not only went to court 
with her five daughters, where they met with a 
moſt gracious reception, but alſo wrote to her bro- 
ther the marquis of Dorſet, to abandon the earl of 
Richmond, and return to England, where he 
might depend upon Richard's generoſity. The 
marquis, equally weak and ambitious, was ſo 
agreeably flattered with this proſpect of the king's 
favour, that he withdrew privately from Paris, 
with deſign to return to England; but he was pur- 
ſued and brought back by the adherents of Henry, 
who perſuaded him to ſtay and ſhare his fortune. 
Richard, having thus accompliſhed the moſt diffi- | 
cult part of his plan, began to contrive means for * 
removing his wife, that he gnight be at liberty to tt 
eſpouſe his niece Elizabeth? and whatever expe- it 
dient he uſed, certain it is, ſhe did not long ſur- 
vive her ſon the prince of Wales. If we may be- Death of 18 
lieve Buck, ſhe died of grief at the loſs of that deen 6 
young prince; but all the other hiſtorians alledge, bg 
that Richard killed her either with unkindneſs or 1 
poiſon; and thus ſhe ſuffered the puniſhment | i" 
which ſhe in ſome meaſure deſerved, for having 1 
thrown herſelf into the arms of the barbarian who Wo 
had murdered her firſt huſband the prince of Wales, {18 
ſon of Henry VI. at Tewkeſbury. | 

The king profeſſed the deepeſt affliction at the 198 
death of his conſort, who was interred with 
= great pomp and magnificence ; but, notwithſtand- 
2 ing his grief, ſhe was hardly in her tomb, when 

he 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 1484. he made propoſals of marriage to his niece Eliza- 


Richard 
makes his 
addreſſes to 
his nicce 
Elizabeth, 
Hall. 
Holling- 
ſhed. 


A C. 1485, 


Henry eail 
of Rich- 


mond pre- 


pares for his 
voyage to 


England. 


beth. She received his addreſſes with horror, and 
begged he would never more ſpeak to her on that 
ſubject; but he did not doubt of being able to 
vanquiſh her reluctance, though he laid aſide his 
deſign until a more favourable opportunity ſhould 
occur, as he did not think it would be politic to 
force her inclinations. Mean while, underſtand- 
ing that the governor of Hammes had revolted, he 
ordered the commander of Calais to reduce that 
fortreſs to his obedience; and his order was fo ex- 
peditiouſly executed, that the earl of Oxford, who 
marched to its relief, could not reach the neigh- 
bourhood until after it had capitulated ; the garri- 
ſon, however, joined the earl of Richmond. The 
king of England had equipped a ſquadron of ſhips 
to oppoſe the deſcent of Henry ; but, the truce 
with Brittany having been prolonged for ſeven 
years, and France expreſſing very little inclination 
ro aſſiſt his enemy, he thought the expence of a 
fleet altogether unneceſſary, and ordered it to be 
laid up in the beginning of ſummer. 

The carl of Richmond, eager to ſeize this oppor- 
tunity, ſollicited the French miniſtry for ſuccours 
with ſuch importunity, that they reſolved to grant 
his requeſt ; not that they imagined his enterprize 
would be crowned with ſucceſs, but they thought 
it was the intereſt of France to foment the diſſen- 
ſions of England. They therefore engaged to 
ſupply him with two thouſand men, and veſſels for 


_ tranſporting them to England, and even furniſhed 


Comines. 


him with a ſum of money; though they inſiſted 
upon his leaving hoſtages in France, as a ſecurity 
for refunding the- charges of this expedition. The 
earl, who had no great confidence in the marquis 
of Dorſer, was glad of this occaſion to leave him 


at Paris, while he himſelf repaired to Rouen, where 


the troops were ordered to aſſemble. There he 


4 received 


* * a * nn 
eee 
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received the diſagreeable news of the queen's death, 
and underſtood that Richard intended to marry his 
niece Elizabeth, and beſtow her ſiſter Cecilia on 
one of his favourites. He forthwith called a coun- 
cil of his friends, to deliberate on theſe unfavour- 
able tidings; and they adviſed him to marry the 
ſiſter of Sir Thomas Herbert, a very powerful 
knight in Wales, whoſe intereſt would be a great 
acquiſition. Henry reliſhed the advice, and diſ- 
patched a member to Herbert with his propoſal z 
but the paſſes were ſo guarded, that he could not 
execute his commiſſion; and this was a very lucky 
diſappointment for the earl of Richmond, who, 
if the alliance had taken place, would in all proba- 
bility have loſt the intereſt of Edward's family, and 
their adherents, who engaged in his cauſe merely 
from the hope that. he would unite the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter by his marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth. Henry, in a few days after his 
arrival at Rouen, received letters from England, 
inviting him to land in Wales, where he would 


find the people ready to take arms in his favour, 


together with a large fum of money which had been 


collected for his ſervice. He was likewiſe given 


to underſtand, that the whole kingdom was dif- 
contented at the conduct and character of Richard.; 
and that there could not be a more favourable junc- 


ture for Henry's landing, as the tyrant had made 


no preparations for oppoſing his deſcent. 
Encouraged by this information the earl haſtened 
his departure; and embarking with his troops at 
Harfleur on the laſt day of July, arrived on the 
ſixth day of Auguſt in Milford-haven in Wales. 
Next day he advanced to Haverford, where he was 
received amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants: 
from hence he diſpatched an expreſs to his mother, 
with an account of his arrival, and intended 
march to London; then he ſent intimation to his 
NuMs, XLV. O friends 
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A. C. 1485. 


HISTORY 6d: ENGLAND. 


friends to join him upon his route, and ſet out for 
Shrewſbury, where he purpoſed to paſs the Se- 
verne. Richard, being informed of his landing, 
ordered Sir Thomas Herbert to aſſemble the mili- 
tia of Wales, and ſtop the earl's progreſs, until he 


* ſhould be in a condition to march againſt him. 


Hollingſhed. 


He meets 
king Rich- 
ard at Boſ- 
worth. 


Herbert having been already gained over by 
Henry's friends, allowed him to paſs unmoleſted. 
He was joined on his route by Sir Rees ap Thomas, 
the moſt powerful commoner in Wales, and a great 
number of gentlemen of that country; ſo that his 
army daily increaſed, and in a few days he arrived 
at Shrewſbury, which he entered without oppoſi- 
tion. Mean while a body of five thouſand men 
was raiſed by the lord Stanley and his brother Sir 
William, on pretence of ſerving Richard; and 
they advanced to Litchfield, as if their deſign was 
to oppoſe the invader: but Sir William had a 
private interview with Henry, whom he aſſured of 
his brother's aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he could declare 
himſelf with any ſafety to his ſon, the lord Strange, 
who was detained as an hoſtage by the tyrant. 
Richard had by this time aſſembled his forces at 
Nottingham. Hearing that the earl's deſign was 
to march to London, he reſolved to give him bat- 


tle on his route; and with that view encamped be- 


tween Leiceſter and Coventry. Henry, in the 
mean time advanced to Litchfield, from whence 
the lord Stanley retired at his approach, and took 
poſt at Atherſtone; and the earl having taken his 
meaſures with the two brothers, continued his 
march to Leiceſter, where he propoſed to venture 
a deciſive engagement. In the neighbourhoo4 of 
Tamworth he dropped behind his army, and in a 
fit of muſing loſt his way; ſo that he was obliged 
to lie all night at a village, without daring to alk 
the road, for fear of being ſuſpected, and falling 
into the hands of his enemies. Next morning he 


made 
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made ſhift to rejoin his army at Tamworth, where * ©: 1483. 
finding his friends had been greatly alarmed at his 
abſence, he told them he had gone co confer with 
ſome particular noblemen, who did not chuſe to 
appear as yet in his behalf. That ſame day he 
privately viſited the lord Stanley at Atheritone ; 
and on the morrow, being informed that Richard 
had marched from Leiceſter to give him battle, he 
reſolved to ſpare him one half of the way. On the 
twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt, the two armies came 
in ſight of each other, at Boſworth, which is ren- 
dered famous in hiſtory by the battle which termi- 
nated the diſpute between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter. Richard's army conſiſted of twelve 
thouſand men well accoutred. The command of 
the van he conferred on the duke of Norfolk; and 
he himſelf took poſt in the center, with the crown 
upon his head, either as a mark of diſtinction, or a 
challenge to his adverſary. The earl of Rich- 
mond drew up his troops, amounting to five thou- 
fand men ill armed, in two lines; the command 
of the firſt he gave to the earl of Oxtord, while he 
himſelf conducted the other. Lord Stanley, who 
_ Atherſtone, took poſt in a piece of ground 
ronting the interval becween the two armies; and 
his brother, at the head of two thouland men, ſtood 
facing him on the other ſide. Richard, ſuſpecting sir T More, 
Stanley's deſign, ordered him to join his army, and 
receiving an equivocal anſwer, would have put his 
ſon to death, had not he been diverted from his 
purpoſe by the remonſtrances of his generals, who 
obſerved that ſuch a ſacrifice could be of no ad- 
vantage to the royal cauſe, but would infallibly 
provoke Stanley and his brother to join the foe 
though perhaps their inteation was to remain 
neuter, and declare for the victor. Richard was gun 
perſuaded by this repreſentation : but he committed 
a fatal error in leaving the two brothers at liberty 
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Where he 


obtains a 


complete 
victory, 


a. C. 2485. to act as they ſhould think proper. His army be- 
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ing equal in number to that of Richmond and the 
Stanleys, when joined together, he ought to have 
poſted two bodies oppoſite to the brothers, with 
orders to attack them if they ſhould attempt to join 
the enemy, while he himſelf with the remainder 
might have given battle to Henry. 

The two leaders having harangued their foldiers, 
the earl of Richmond made a motion to the left, 
in order to avoid a morals that divided the two 
armies ; and, by this prudent meaſure, not only ſe- 
cured his right Hank. but gained another advan- 
tage, in having the ſun at his back, while it ſnone 
full in the face of the enemy. Richard, ſeeing 
him approach, commanded the trumpets to ſound; 
and the battle began with a general diſcharge of ar- 
rows, after which the king's army advanced to cloſe 
combat. The lord Stanley, perceiving that the 
duke of Norfolk extended his line to the left, in 
order to ſurround the enemy, ſuddenly joined the 
earl of Richmond's right wing, in order to ſuſtain 
the attack; and Norfolk, feeing this junction, 
made a halt to clofe his files, which had been too 
much opened for the extention of the line. The 
match being now pretty equal, the fight was re- 
newed, though not with equal ardour on both 
ſides. The king's troops feemed to act with re- 
luctance, and were, in all probability, diſpirited by 
the conduct of the two Stanleys, not knowing but 
their example might be followed by others in the 

heat of the engagement: on the other hand, the 
earl of Oxford charged them with ſuch impetuo- 
fity, as contributed to damp their courage, and fill 
their hearts with deſpondence. Richard, in order 
to animate them with his preſence and example, 
advanced to the front of the battle : there perceiv- 
ing his competitor, who had quitted the ſecond 
hne for the ſame purpoſe, he couched his ** 
and; 
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and, clapping ſpurs to his horſe, ran againſt him“ 85. 
with ſuch fury, that he killed his ſtandard-bearer 

Sir William Brandon, father of Charles Brandon, 

afterwards duke of Suffolk, and unhorſed Sir John 

Cheney, an officer remarkable for his ſtrength and 

proweſs. Henry, though he did not ſeem very 

eager to engage ſuch an antagoniſt, advanced to 

meet him, and kept him at his ſword's point, un- 

til they were parted by the ſoldiers, who interpoſed. | 
While Richard made this furious effort againſt the P 
perſon of his adverſary, Sir William Stanley de- | 
clared for Richmond, and attacking the royaliſts in 
flank, drove their right wing upon the center, | 
which was ſo diſordered by the ſhock, that it began ö 
to fly with the utmoſt precipitation; while the earl 
of Northumberland, who commanded a ſeparate [1 
body, ſtood motionleſs, and refuſed to act againſt Ke 
the enemy. The king, ſeeing all his endeavours k 
ineffectual to rally his troops, which were by this 3 
time in the utmoſt confuſion, and either ſcorning 4 
to outlive the diſgrace of an overthrow, or dread- * 
ing the thought of falling alive into the hands of —_ 
his enemy, ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, Sd | 
where he fought with the moſt deſperate courage, 1 
until he was overpowered by numbers, and fell =. 
dead in the midſt of thoſe whom he had ſlain. Tho? D e 1 
the battle laſted about two hours, including the Richard.) | 
time ſpent in the purſuit, there was not above one i 
thouſand of the royaliſts killed on the occaſion, be- iis 
cauſe the greater part fled betimes without fight- i 
ing; and the earl did not loſe above an hundred Ii 
men, of whom Sir William Brandon was the moſt | 
conſiderable. On the ſide of the vanquiſhed, be- i 
ſides Richard himſelf, the duke of Norfolk “ loſt {'F 


his life; the lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard T5: 

The following diſtich was fixed Jack of Norfolk be not too bold; vi ; 
on the gate of the houſe in which the For Dicken thy maſter is bought and #3 
tuke of Norfolk lodged at Leiceſter ; old, 8 


O 3 Radcliff, 
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4. C. 2485. Ratcliff, and Sir Robert Brackenbury, met with 
the ſame fate; the ear] of Surry, ſon to the duke 


of Norfolk, was taken priſoner and confined in the 
Tower of London, from which, however, he was 
ſoon ſet at liberty. The earl of Northumberland, 


and ſeveral partiſans of Richard, were taken into 


favour; and others had the good fortune to ef. 
cape : but Cateſby, the infamous miniſter and con- 
fident of the tyrant, who had io vijlainouſly betray- 
ed Haſtings, having fallen into the hands of the 
victors, was executed in two days after the battle, at 
Leiceſter, with ſome others of the ſame ſtamp, who 
had devoted themſelves to the ſervice of Richard. 
Immediately after the engagement, the earl of Rich- 
mond fell down on his knees in the open field, and 
thanked the Almighty for the bleſſing he had be- 
ſtowed on his arms : then riding up to an eminence, 
he applauded the ſoldiers for their valiant behaviour, 
and promiſed to reward them according to their 
deſ-rts. Richard's crown being found among the 
ſpoils of the field, was, by the lord Stanley, placed 
upon the head of Henry, who was ſaluted as king 
by the whole army; and from that moment he 
aſſumed the title. Richard's body being ſtripped 
ſtark naked, and covered with wounds, filth, and 
blood, was thrown over a horſe's back, with the 
arms on one fide and the legs on the other, and 
carried to Leiceſter, where, after having been ex- 
poſed two days, and treated with the utmolt indig- 


. ae Nity, it was buried in the abbey-church in a private 


manner; though Henry, in reſpect to his family, 
ordered a tomb to be erected over his grave, 

Such was the end of Richard III. the moſt cruel, 
unrelenting tyrant that ever ſat on the throne of 
England. He ſeems to have been an utter ſtranger 
to the ſofter emotions of the human heart, and en- 
tirely deſtitute of every ſocial ſentiment. His 
ruling paſſion was ambition, for the gratifica- 


tion 


I 


tion of which he trampled upon every law, both 
human and divine: but this thirſt of dominion 
was unattended with the leaſt mark of generolity, 
or any deſire of rendering himſelf agreeable to his 
fellow-creatures : it was the ambition of aſavage , 
not of a prince; for he was a ſolitary being, alto- 
gether detached from the reſt of mankind, and 
incapable of that ſatisfaction which reſults from 
private friendſhip and diſintereſted ſociety. We 
muſt acknowledge, however, that, after his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, his adminiſtration in general 
was conducted by the rules of juſtice ; that he 
enacted ſalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe regula- 
tions; and that, if his reign had been protracted, 
he might have proved an excellent king to the Eng- 
liſh nation. He poſſeſſed an uncommon ſolidity of 
judgment, a natural fund of eloquence, the moſt 
acute penetration, and ſuch courage as no danger 
could diſmay. He was dark, ſilent, and reſerved, 
and ſo much maſter of diſſimulation, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible to dive into his real ſentiments, 
when he wanted to conceal his deſigns. His ſtature 
was ſmall, his aſpect cloudy, ſevere, and forbid- 
ding ; one of his arms was withered, and one 
ſhoulder higher than the other, from which cir- 
cumſtances of deformity he acquired the epither of 
Crook-Back. Richard III. was the laſt of the An- 
Jevin race ſurnamed Plantagenet, which had poſ- 
ſeſſed the crown of England for the ſpace of three 
hundred and thirty years: but he was not the laſt 


male of that family in England; for the earl of 


Warwick, ſon to his brother Clarence, was till 


T He was often characterĩiſed by the The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
nime of the boar, And he and his Rule all England under the hog, 
three favourites Cateſby, Radcliff, and Richard left one natural fon, aminor, 


Lovel, were included in a ſatirical whom he had apvointed governor of 


couplet which was frequently repeaced Calais, Guiſnes, and all the Marches 
in his life-time, 


of Picardy belonging to England. 
O 4 alive, 
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A. C. 1485. alive, and the only remaining branch of all the 
numerous poſterity of the third Edward, which 
had been almoſt totally extinguiſhed in the civil 
war; a war which had raged for thirty years, and 
was terminated by the battle of Boſworth, after 
having coſt the lives of above one hundred thouſand 
Engliſhmen, including a great number of princes 
of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, | 


Or 
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From the Death of EDWARPD III. to the 
Union of the two Houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, 


ICKLIFF had gained ſuch a number of 4. C.. 377. 
proſelytes, that although the church was Wicklif 
alarmed at the progreſs of his doctrine, it to appear 
could not proceed to extremities with the author, — 2a 
who had not only acquired great popularity, but * 
was, in a particular manner, patronized by the duke 
of Lancaſter and the lord Piercy, who at that time 
engroſſed the whole adminiſtration. Pope Gregory 
XI. directed a bull to the univerſity of Oxford, 
complaining of that body's conniving at the doctrine 
of Wickliff; and another to the biſhops, command- 
ing them to examine and ſuppreſs the opinions of this 
archheretic. He was accordingly ſummoned to a ſy- 
nod at Lambeth, where he explained away in an auk- 
ward manner, three of his capital poſitions, which 
gave the greateſt offence to the clergy : namely, 
that dominion was founded on grace; that the tem- 
poral power might ſeize upon the patrimony of the 
church; and that no eccleſiaſtics ought to be veſted 
with a coercive power. In the midſt of the ſynod's 
deliberations, one Lewis Clifford, a man of ſome 
diſtinction, entered the aſſembly, and in a peremp- 
tory manner, forbad them to proceed to cenſure 
againſt Wickliff. He was followed by a great 
number of that reformer's adherents ; ſo that the 
biſhops found it convenient to act with moderation, 
and to diſmiſs the culprit, after having enjoined 
him ſilence. To this injunction, however, he payed 
no ſort of regard; and his doctrine continued to 
gain 
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gain ground, under the favour of John duke of 
Lancaſter. 

At the death cf Gregory XI. there was a com- 
petition for the papacy between Urban VI. and 
Clement VII. and both being elected by different 
factions of cardinals. a ſchiſm in the church enſued. 
The king of France declared for Clement; and 
Urban's title was recognized by the Engliſh clergy. 
In the parliament that preceded this ſchiſm, a ſta- 
tute had been enacted in favour of the clergy, em- 
powering them to bring actions of treſpaſs againſt 
purveyors who ſhould give them diſturbance, and 
entitling them to treble damage; exempring them 
from indictments and impriſonment, for holding 
pleas in the ſpiritual court; and ſubjecting to im- 
priſonment and, payment of damages, any miniſter. 
of the king or other perſon, who ſhould arreſt or 
interrupt a clergyman in the exerciſe of his function. 
We have, in the civil hiſtory, mentioned the ſta- 
tute enacted by the parliament at Weſtminſter 
againſt papal proviſions, in which there was a clauſe, 
prohibiting any Engliſhman from farming the living 
of an alien, without the king's particular licence. 
At this period, William Courtney ſucceeded to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury ; and celebrated 
the king's marriage, without having received the 

all from Rome, which he looked upon as a cere- 
mony that did not at all affect the rights of his me- 
tropolitan function. 

In the courſe of the ſame year, freſh articles were 
exkiviced againſt Wie kliff and his followers, parti- 


a+ heretical, cularly Nicholas Repyingdon, whoſe books, toge- 


And his fol- 
Iwers pro- 
cuted. 


ther with the tenets of Wickliff, underwent a ſy- 
nodical cenſure. Theſe doctrines were eſpouſed by 
Philip Repyingdon doctor in divinity, and John 
Aſhtor, both of the univerſity of Oxford: though 
the name of Lollards was indifferently given to the 
followers of Wickliff, and the proſelytes of one 

| William 
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William Smich a mechanic, and William de Swin- 4. C. 1382. 

durby a prieſt, who vented notions of their own, 

without ſeeming to have any correſpondence with 

the other, Several tenets of Wickliff had been 

cenſured by W. de Berton, chancellor of the univer- 

ſity, as erroneous, repugnant to the determinations 

of the church, and contrary to the catholic verity : 

and now W. Courtney archbiſhop of Canterbury 

aſſembling ſeven ſuffragan prelates, fourteen doctors 

of the canon and civil law, with ſeventeen doctors 

and fix bachelors of divinity, eondemned the fol- 

lowing poſitions as heretical : That the ſubſtance of W 

the bread and wine remains in the ſacrament after 

conſecration: That the accidents do not remain 

without their ſubject, after conſecration in the ſacra- 

ment: That Chriſt is not identically and corporeally 

preſent in the ſacrament of the altar: That a biſhop 

or prieſt in mortal ſin, cannot ordain, conſecrate, [ 

or baptize : That there is no foundation in the goſ- | 
pel to believe that Chriſt inſtituted maſs : That God 

ought to obey the devil: That if the pope be 

a wicked man, he is a member of the devil, and 

hath no authority over the faithful, nor any com- 

miſſion except from the emperor : That, after the „ 

death of Urban VI. no perſon ought to be ac- * 

knowledged as pope; but chriſtians ought to live 

independently, like the Greek church : That eccle- 1 

ſiaſtics ought to have no temporal poſſeſſions: And 1 


that auricular confeſſion is unneceſſary and ſuper- i 
fuous. Wickliff's followers, Hereford, Repying- wn 
don, and Aſhton, were obliged to recant theſe te- [| 


nets; and the archbiſhop directed all his ſuffragans 
to prevent them from heing taught in their reſpective 
dioceſes. On the thirteenth day of July, the king 
iſſued a writ to the chancellor and proctors of the 
univerſity of Oxford, to expel all graduates ſuſ- WM 
pected of favouring thoſe tenets, unleſs they would 5 
purge themſelves before the archbiſhop af Canter- N 


1 bury, 
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A. c. 1332 bury. They were likewiſe ordered to ſearch for all 
books written by Wickliff or Hereford, and tranſ. 
mit them to the archbiſhop without alteration. 

Rymer. This order was executed by doctor Rigge, who was 

by this time chancellor, although he himſelf was 
ſuppoſed to favour Wickliff : yet no violence was 
offered to the perſon of this reformer, who lived 

unmoleſted at his living of Lutterworth in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, where he ſoon after this period died of 
the palſy ; nor were the Lollards much troubled in 
the ſequel of this reign, except by ſome writs for 
ſeizing their books, diſperſing their conventicles, 
and impriſoning their teachers. 

A. c. 138. The government ſeemed to be more upon its guard 

Meaſures againſt the encroachments of Rome; for the king 

government Obliged the pope's collector to take an oath, that 

#gaint the he would be true to the king and crown; that he 

ments of the WOUId do nothing detrimental to the royal prero- 

papalpower- ative, or the Jaws of the kingdom; that he would 
not publiſh any letters from the pope, without the 
permiſſion of the king's council ; that he would not 
export money or plate from the kingdom, nor in- 
troduce any new cuſtoms, without the king's know- 
ledge and particular licence. At the ſame time a 
writ was directed by the king to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, reminding him of his duty, to prevent 
all illegal impoſitions on the ſubject ; informing 
him of the exactions of Rome; the reſolution of 
the commons to hold thoſe perſons guilty of trea- 
ſon, who ſhould bring in papal bulls, or levy im- 
poſitions in favour of the pope. Writs of the ſame 
nature were directed to the other prelates, forbid- 
ding them to allow the levy of a tenth which the pope 
had impoſed upon the clergy; and Darden the pope's 
nuncio was prohibited from collecting it on pain 
of forfeiting life and limb. Notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, a great number of clergymen ventured 
to diſregard the king's injunctions, and repaired to 
11 
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Rome, where they perſuaded pope Boniface IX. 4. C. 1388. 
who ſucceeded Urban, to declare againſt the ſtatutes 
of Proviſors, Quare impedit, and Premunire : but I 
the government was ſo far from repealing thoſe ji 
laws, that they were confirmed in parliament, which 
likewiſe enacted, that any perſon within the realm, 

bringing or ſending ſummons, cenſure, or ſentence 

of excommunication, againſt any perſon whatſoever 

for his aſſent to or execution of the ſaid ſtatute of 
Proviſors, ſhall be arreſted, impriſoned, and for- 

feit all his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, 

and incur the penalty of life and member ; and any 

prelate executing ſuch ſummons, cenſure, or ſen- 

tence of excommunication, ſhall be deprived of his 
temporalities; and they ſhall remain in the king's 

hands for due redreſs and correction. 

The archbiſhop's ſuffragans, and clergy, proteſted The weck 

. , > on . iſhop o 

in general terms againſt this bill ; and this proteft Canterbary 
brought an impeachment by the commons on the 5e den- 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, for obeying the pope in mons. 
publiſhing ſuch cenſures, as tended to the open dif- 
heriſon of the crown, the ſubverſion of the royal 
prerogative of the king's laws and his whole realm ; 

and for aiding and abetting his holineſs in a ſcheme 

for tranſlating Engliſh prelates to foreign ſees, to 

the prejudice of the king, the impoveriſhment of 

the nation, and contrary to the ſtatutes of the realm. 

The archbiſhop in his defence acquitted himſelf 
intirely of the charge, proteſting that he would ad- 

here loyally to the king; and endeavour, as in duty 
bound, to ſupport his majeſty in theſe and all other 
inſtances, in which the rights of the crown might 

be concerned. His anſwers were extremely agreea- 

ble to the commons; the parliament enacted a new 
ſtatute of Premunire, more comprehenfive than 

the former, as it affected not only the procurers, | 
abettors, maintainers, and counſellors, but even the i] 
favourers of the papal uſurpation; fo that all ap- l 
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plication to a foreign juriſdiction, either in the court 
of Rome or elſewhere, in prejudice of the king's 
crown and regality, falls within the penalty of this 
ſtatute. 

When Richard went over to Ireland, the Lol- 
lards, encouraged by his abſence, preſented an ex- 
travagant remonſtrance to parliament, importing, 
That raith, hope, and charity, fled from the church 
of England as ſoon as ſhe began to miſmanage her 
temporalities : That the Engliſh prieſthood was net 
derived from Chrift, but from the pope : That the 
celibacy of the clergy was a ſource of ſcandalous 
impurities: That Chriſtendom had been infected 
with idolatry by the notion of tranſubſtantiation : 
That all exorciſms and benedictions, together with 
the trompery of conſecrating churches, altars, and 
veſtments, ſavoured more of witchcraft and ſorcery, 
than of religion : That the conjunction of civil and 
ſpiritual power in the ſame perſon, was ſubveriive 
of all order and good government: That in prayers 
for the dead, one perſon was preferred to another : 
That pilgrimage, prayers, and offerings to images 
and crofles, were ablurd and idolatrous : That au- 
ricular confeſſion furniſhed the prieſts with oppor- 
tunities to debauch their penitents: That, to de- 
prive any perſon of his life, either in war, or a 
court of juſtice, was a practice contrary to the do- 
trine of the New Teſtament : and, That female 
vows to lead a ſingle life, promoted infamous cor- 
reſpondence, abortion, and murder: That, ſeeing 
St. Paul has commanded us to be contented with 
food and raiment, mankind ought to moderate thei: 
deſires; and that goldſmiths, ſword-cutlers, and 
many other kinds of artificers, ought to be ſup- 
preſſed, as the inſtruments of luxury and homicide. 
This ſtrange addreis, which concluded with a ſtanza 
of monkiſh Latin verſe, alarmed the clergy to ſuch 


a degree, that the archbiſhop of York, and the bi 


ſhop 
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ſhop of London, ſent letters to Richard, complain- 4, ©: 1395 

ing bitterly of the inſolence of the Lollards. The 

king returned to England, boiling with indigna- 

tion againſt this troubleſome ſect of heretics ; an 

oath of ſubmiſſion, by way of teſt, againſt Lol- 

lardiſm, was impoſed by the ſecular power, and 

Richard ordered the chancellor of Oxford to expel 

all thoſe ſtudeñts or graduates, who were ſuſpected 

of holding ſuch opinions. Rymer. 
Courtney, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying about A. C. 1396. 

this period, was ſucceeded by Arundel archbiſhop Diſute be- 

of York, who called a convocation at London, h 

which condemned eighteen articles extracted from Arundel and 

Wickliff's Triologus, brought in by the canoniſts j:, ef Ox 

and civilians of Oxford, who at the ſame time re- ford. 

preſented, that their exemption by a papal bull, 

from all archiepiſcopal viſitation, left them expoſed 

to the tyranny of the chancellor; and therefore, 1 

they earneſtly beſought the metropolitan to reſume | 

the power which he antiently poſſeſſed. The arch- 

biſhop reliſned the propoſal, and reſolved to viſit | 

the univerſity ; but receiving intimation that he _.. fs 

would certainly be oppoſed by the chancellor and is 

proctors, he applied to the king, who iſſued a writ 4 

directed to the chancellor and ſtudents, requiring 1 

them to admit the viſitation of the archbiſhop, or | 


———— 
= — - — * wy = 
— — 


] their ordinary. They ſtill pleaded their exemption ; 
a but, at length the diſpute was compromiſed, and 
e they complied with the viſitation, pretending that 
they were viſitable by the crown, though not by 
8 the archbiſhop. 

1 


This prelate being afterwards exiled for high The 5oge 
treaſon, repaired to Rome, where he was hoſpitably — 
received by Boniface IX. who created him archbi- thops. 
ſhop of St. Andrew's in Scotland, and intended to 
beſtow upon him ſeveral livings in England. Y 
Richard, being apprized of his deſign, wrote ſuch © 
a peremptory letter to the pope, that his holineſs | 

thought 
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A. C. 1399. thought proper to abandon Arundel; and at the 
king's recommendation, filled the ſee of Canter- 
bury with Roger Walden treaſurer of England, 
He imagined that by this compliance he was in- 
titled to take ſome freedoms with Richard; and 
tried his intereſt accordingly. He tranſlated the 
biſhop of Lincoln to the ſee of Cheſter, and con- 
ferred the biſhopric of Lincoln on the famous 
Henry Beaufort, afterwards cardinal of England, 
This ſtep gave great umbrage to the king, who 
aſſembled the clergy ; and demanded whether or 
not, the pope, had authority to create and tranſlate 
biſhops in England. They did not chooſe to make 
a direct anſwer to this queſtion; but adviſed Ri- 
. chard to write a remonſtrance to the pope, deſiring 
him to forbear exerting ſuch authority for the fu- 
ture. Peter de Boſco was afterwards ſent over to 
England as the pope's nuncio, to ſolicit the affair 
of proviſions in favour of his holineſs ; but he found 
the king inflexible, though he was politely re- 
ceived, and gratified with ſome valuable preſents, 

Propoſal for The - ſchiſm in the church ſtill continuing be- 

a general tween Boniface IX. and Benedict XIII. the French 
king deſired the aſſiſtance of Richard in reſtoring 
that union which was ſo neceſſary for the intereſt of 
Chriſtianity ; and the king of England aſſembled 
the molt learned divines of the realm at Oxford, to 
deliberate on meaſures for obtaining this deſirable 
end, The reſult of their conſultation was, that a 

eneral council would be the moſt ſpeedy and ef- 

ectual method for reuniting Chriſtendom in their 

religious tenets z and they promiſed to produce be- 

fore ſuch an aſſembly, two ſhort propoſitions that 

would ſoon put an end to the ſchiſm. Twelve of 

theſe Engliſh divines were ſent over to France, to 

ſettle ſome preliminaries with the doctors of Paris; 

and the French agreed to the project of a general 

council, though they inſiſted upon a total ceſſation 
| | 0 
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of the powers of both popes, while the affair ſhould “. ©. 2401. 


When Henry IV. aſcended the throne, Walden Perſecution 


was expelled by the pope from the ſee of Canter- 
bury, which was reſtored to Arundel; and now be- 
gan the perſecucion of the Lollards. The parlia- 
ment enacted ſanguinary laws, and inveſted the 
clergy with the power of taking away the lives of 
their fellow- creatures for mere matters of opinion. 
The firſt victim of this bloody inquiſition was Wil- 
liam Sautre, rector of the pariſh of St. Oſych, who 
had been examined before the convocation, touch- 
ing ſome tenets of Lollardiſm ; which he thought 
proper to recant : bur, he afterwards readopted his 
former doctrine, and after a ſecond hearing, was 
pronounced an heretic relapſed. Then they di- 
veſted him of his patent, chalice, and chaſhule. 
They deſtroyed his eccleſiaſtical ronſure; he was 
formally degraded by the archbiſhop, dreſſed in a 
lay habit, delivered over to the ſecular arm; and, 


by virtue of a writ de Heretico comburendo, was - 


the firſt who ſuffered death for hereſy in England. 
This execution ſerved only to inflame the zeal, and 
propagate the doctrine of Lollards, who deviated 
{till more and more from the doctrines of the eſta - 
bliſned church. They affirmed, that the ſeven ſa- 
craments were no more than fo many dead, unprofi- 
table ſymbols : that celibacy was contrary to the 
firſt great law of God, and ſerved to leſſen the 
number of the inhabitants of the New Jeruſalem : 
that the intention, and not the form, conſtituted 
the marriage : that the church was, during the pre- 
ſent practice of religion, no better than the ſyna- 
gogue of Satan: and that the ſacrament of the 
altar was a morſel of dead bread: that they de- 
clined bringing their children to be baptized in 
churches, becauſe the prieſts were wicked and im- 
pure, and would communicate their impurity to 
N . 4 the 
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A. c. 1401, the infants they baptized : that there ought to be 


no diſtinction of days: that purgatory was a mere 
chimera : that penance was a hardſhip and impoſi- 
tion, and altogether ſuperfluous, in a ſinner whoſe 
repentance was ſincere. 

On the death of Boniface, Innocent VII. ſue- 
ceeded to the papal chair; and next year, arch- 
biſhop Arundel made a viſitation of the univerſity 
of Cambridge in right of his fee, and reformed a 
number of abuſes. In the parliament called at 
Weſtminſter, two new ſtatutes were enacted againſt 
the encroachments of Rome,  ordaining, that no 
perfon under colour of bulls of exemption pur- 
chaſed from the pope, ſhould trouble or diſturb 
any prebendaries, keepers of hoſpitals, or vicars, in 
the enjoyment of the tythes due to them in their 
feveral =4 ich and, that no licence, granted 
upon proviſion to any benefice not yet vacant, 
ſhould be valid or available. In the courſe of this 
year, one Thorp an eccleſiaſtic was committed to 
priſon by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for cer- 
tain articles of faith, which were deemed hererical. 
He refuſed to ſwear by the bible, becauſe it was no 
more than a creature, and therefore not intitled to 
adoration, He believed himſelf inſpired by the 
ſame ſpirit which directed the apoſtles ; and pub- 
liſhed a performance called Thorp's Teſtament, in 
which he inveighed againft the hierarchy, affirm- 
ing, that biſhops and prieſts ought to earn their 
ſubſiſtence by the work of their hands; and when 
paft their labour, fubſift upon charity. In order 
to prevent the growth of ſuch fanaticiſm, and the 
progreſs of Wickliff's doctrine, archbiſhop Arun- 
del aſſembled the biſhops and clergy of his pro- 
vince at Oxford ; and, after ſome deliberation, drew 
up a body of proviſions, enacting, That no prieſt 
ſhould preach to the people, unleſs authorized by 
the eccleſiaſtical laws, and approved by the = 
| | Mon 25 an 
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ſan: That all places where conventicles have been 4. c. 1401, 


held, ſhould remain under eccleſiaſtical interdict, 
until the perſons who admitted them to preach, 
ſhould have made ſatisfaction: That no preacher 
ſhould broach any doctrine but ſuch as had been 
determined by holy mother-church, or call in 
queſtion any tenet which ſhe had eſtabliſhed, on 
pain of excommunication, from which he ſhould 
not be abſolved without having done penance, and 
publiſhed his recantation : That no inſtructor of 
youth ſhould teach theological points contrary to 
the determination of the church ; or ſuffer his pu- 
pils to diſpute in public or private, concerning mat-- 
ters of faith, on pain of being puniſhed as a fautor 
of hereſy : That no book of divinity compoſed by 
john Wickliff, or any other perſon ſince his time, 
ſhould be read in ſchools, until firft examined, ap- 
proved, and licenſed by one or other of the uni- 
verſities: That no perſon ſhould attempt to tran- 
ſlate the holy ſcriptures, without being properly 
authorized by the biſhop of the place, or a provin- 
cial ſynod : That no clergyman ſhould either pro- 
pound any doctrine of an evil tendency, or ſuffer it 
to be propounded, on pain of incurring the greater 
excommunication : That all decrees, decretals, or 
conſtitutions, touching the worſhip of the croſs, 
and of images, with all other outward ceremonies, 
ſhould be punctually obſerved, under the penalty 
incurred by an heretic relapſed : That no clerk or 
chaplain ſhould officiate in any part of the province 
in which he was not ordained, unleſs furniſhed 
with letters of recommendation by his dioceſan 2 
and, That in order to prevent the poiſon of he- 
reſy from ſpreading in the univerſity, every warden, 
maſter, or principal of college or hall, ſhould in- 
quire every month into the opinions and principles 
of the ſtudents, reform their errors, and expel them 
in caſe of obſtinacy and relapſe ; otherwiſe the ſaid 
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wardens ſhould loſe their preferment, and be excom- 
municated, 

A general council being ſummoned to meet at 
Piſa, to concert meaſures for removing the ſchiſm in 
the church; Henry Chicheley biſhop of St. David's, 
Robert Allen biſhop of Salisbury, and the prior of 
Canterbury, were choſen in convocation as deputies, 
to aſſiſt at the ſaid council, to which the king ſent 
Sir John Colvil, and Nicholas Rickſton, as his 
ambaſſadors. On the twenty- fifth day of March, 
this great aſſembly met, conſiſting of two and 
twenty cardinals, four patriarchs, twelve arch- 
biſnops preſent, and fourteen repreſented by proxy, 
fourſcore biſhops beſides proxies, eighty- ſeven ab- 
bots, and ambaſſadors from all the crowned heads, 
independent princes, and ſtates of Europe. The 
two popes were ſummoned to appear, and ſubmit 
to the deciſion of this council; but, as they did 
not obey the citation, the aſſembly, after having 
conſumed thirteen ſeſſions in preliminary diſcuſſions, 
at laſt decreed the two pretenders to the papacy, 
namely, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. incorri- 
gible ſchiſmatics, and perjured heretics. They 
were deprived of all title and authority; all their 
tranſactions were declared void and of no effect; 
and the apoſtolical ſee was pronounced vacant. 
Copies of theſe reſolutions being ſent to all the 
powers in Europe, the cardinals, at the deſire of 
the council, proceeded to the election of a new 
pope; and their choice fell upon Peter de Candia 
cardinal of Milan, wha aſſumed the name of 
Alexander V. | 
Im the ſucceeding year, Wickliff's opinions were 
condemned afreſh, in full congregation at Oxford, 
by order of the chancellor. Two hundred con- 
cluſions were condemned by the univerſity, and 
ſeveral books committed to the flames. Theſe ſeve- 
rities, however, could not hinder Lollardiſm from 
| gaining 
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aining ground in the univerſity, which the arch- 4. C. 1409. 


biſhop viſited with great pomp, accompanied by 
his nephew the earl of Arundel: he was met at ſome 
diſtance from the city by the members of the col- 
leges, headed by Richard Courtney the chancellor, 
who told the metropolitan, that they ſhould be 
proud to entertain his grace, who, he hoped, had 
no other deſign than to ſee the univerſity, as they 
enjoyed an immunity by a papal bull from all 
archiepiſcopal viſitation. Arundel was greatly of- 
fended at this addreſs, of which he complained to 
the king, who reprimanded the univerſity; and 
an obſtinate diſpute enſued. At length, both par- 
ties referred their cauſe to the determination of his 
majeſty, who decided in favour of the archbiſhop, 
This award being afterwards confirmed by parlia- 
ment, Arundel ſent his delegates to Oxford, in or- 
der to enquire into the progreſs of Lollardiſm ; and 
the members of the univerſity choſe twelve exami- 
ners to co-operate in this inquiſition. A great 
number of concluſions were cenſured ; and all thoſe 
ſuſpected of favouring ſuch opinions were impri- 
ſoned or put into the hands of the archbiſhop, who 
applied to the pope for a bull to confirm the cen- 
ſures which he approved; and for another, that 
would impower him to dig up the bones of Wick- 
liff. The firſt was readily granted; but the other 


poſtponed. In the parliament which met on the A. c. 1412, 


third day of November at Weſtminſter, Sir John 
Tiptoft, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, ſpoke 
with great warmth againſt the Lollards, as a very 
dangerous ſect; and the houſe of lords addreſſed 
the king in a remonſtrance, importing, that they 
endeavoured to excite the people to deprive the pre- 
lates of their temporal poſſeſſions ; and publiſhed, 
that Richard late king of England was alive: they 
therefore petitioned for a ſtatute, ordaining, that 
any perſon preaching, publiſhing, or maintaining any 

F 4 doctrine, 
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4. C. 1412 doctrine, whereby the people might be moved ta 
take away the temporal poſſeſſions of the prelates, 
or propagating any report of Richard's being alive, 
ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, and obliged to find 
ſufficient bail and mainprize, to be taken before the 
chancellor of England. The king granted the 
requeſt of the lords; and this was the laſt act of 
perſecution againſt the Lollards that paſſed in the 

Walling. * courſe of this reign. 


Trial of Sr When Henry V. ſucceeded to the throne, the 
Jonn . Lollards expected more indulgence, as this prince 
ſeemed to be a latitudinarian in his religious prin- 
ciples, and was particularly connected by the ties 
of friendſhip with Sir John Oldcaſtle, who was 
their great patron. They were miſerably diſap- 
__ in this hope; for Henry V. was not only 
bigotted to the religion in which he had been edu- 
cated, but reſolved to live upon good terms with 
the clergy, whoſe aſſiſtance he foreſaw would be 
neceſſary towards the execution of the great ſcheme 
he had projected againſt France. Moved by theſz 
conſiderations, he left them in the full enjoyment 
of their juriſdiction ; and one of the firſt perſons 
againſt whom they exerted their authority, was Sir 
John Oldcaſtle, who eſpouſed the opinions of Wick- 
liff, which we have already explained, He was 
ſummoned to the eccleſiaſtical court by repeated 
citations, to which he paid no regard; then he was 
apprehended, and brought before the archbiſhop, 
who declared himſelf ready to abſolve him, if he 
would recant his errors, and move for abſolution. 
In anſwer to this inſinuation, Sir John pulled a pa- 
per from his boſom, aud delivered it to the prelat?, 
who having peruſed the contents, ſaid, his princi- 
ples were good in the main; but there was a ne- 
ceſſity for his explaining himſelf further on tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and auricular confeſſion. The 
knight refuſing to make any other ITS 0 
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theſe points, but what was contained in the written. 413. 


paper, was committed to the Tower and next day 
received ſome quæries from the archbiſhop, touch- 
ing his opinion of the bread and wine in the ſacra- 
ment of the altar, auricular confeſſion, the power 
of the pope, pilgrimage, and the worſhip of re- 
lics and images. He was deſired to conſider theſe 
articles, and prepare his anſwers by the twenty- 
ſeventh day of September, when the convocation 
would fit at Black-Friars. Being brought into 
this aſſembly by Sir Robert Morley, lieutenant of 
the Tower, he behaved with all the indiſcretion 
of a hot-headed enthuſiaſt, When the archbiſhop 
admoniſhed him to crave the benediction of the 
court, he anſwered, Maledicam benedictionibus 
veſtris, Curſe on your benedictions. Even after 
this indecent reply, the archbiſhop told him, that 
if he would deſire abſolution in the common form, 
he ſhould have it without heſitation, To this inti- 
mation he anſwered, that he would demand no ab- 
ſolution where he had given no offence. So ſaying, 
he fell upon his knees, and in an enthuſiaſtic rhap- 
ſody, confeſſed all his fins to God, in the hearing 
of the whole aſſembly. Being queſtioned concern- 
ing the euchariſt, he profeſſed his belief, that, 
after conſecration, Chriſt's very body was preſent 
in form of bread, the ſame individual body that 
was born of the Virgin Mary. Then he was aſked, 
whether or not it was the material bread afcer con- 
ſecration ? and turning to the archbiſhop, ** I be- 
<« lieve (ſaid he) it is Chriſt's body in form of 
“ bread. Sir, believe you not this?“ «© Yes, marry, 
„ do I!” replied the archbiſhop. The doctors 
then interpoſing, deſired to know if he thought any 
part of the bread remained after conſecration , and, 
he replied it is both Chriſt's body and bread. This 
was the rock upon which he ſplit; for, notwith - 
ſtanding his explanation, ſupported by texts of 
4 ſeripture, 
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ſcripture, they declared the opinion heretical ; and, 
when he challenged them to prove it hereſy, they 
appealed to the determination of holy-church. 
Sir John, being warmed in his own defence; treat- 
ed the deftors with contempt ; and would not 
even allow the church to be holy, ſince ſhe had 
been infected with the poiſon of wordly poſſeſſions. 
Doctor Walden, a noted theologiſt of thoſe times, 
undertook to confute Oldcaſtle by argument, and 
the diſpute was inflamed to the moſt bitter alterca- 
tion; but very little to the purpoſe was ſaid on 
either ſide : Sir John compared them to Annas and 
Caiphas, who ſate in judgment upon Chriſt, and 
afterwards on his apoſtles. ** The biſhops of Rome 
« (ſaid he) were formerly pious martyrs; bur, 
ce ſince they were infected with the poiſon of worldly 
*< poſſeſſion, they have depoſed, poiſoned, curſed, 
c and aſſaſſinated one another; they have filled the 
„ whole earth with cruelty and miſchief. Chriſt 
« was meek and merciful; the pope is proud, tyran- 
« nous; Chriſt was poor and compaſſionate, the 
* pope is rich, arrogant, and a barbarous man- 
« ſlayer. Rome is the very neſt of Antichriſt, 
«© from whence come all his diſciples : prelates, 
e prieſts, and monks, are the body, and their 
„% ſhaven friars the tail, which covereth his moſt 
& filthy part.” Such obloquy could not fail to 
exaſperate the aſſembly, which being unanimous 
in finding him guilty, the archbiſhop pronounced 
the ſentence of condemnation ; and, though he 
made his eſcape from the Tower, he was after- 


wards apprehended, and ſuffered death both as a 


traitor and heretic, by being hanged and burned at 
Tyburn. 


Upon the death of Alexander V. Balthaſar 


declaies the Coſſa was choſen his ſucceſſor, under the name of 


papacy va- 
Cant. 


John XXIII. and convoked a general council at 
Conſtance, with the conſent of the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund 3 
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mund; whoſe aim was not only to aboliſn the 4. C. 1474- 


ſchiſms which ſtill continued in the church, but 
alſo to root out the hereſy of Wickliff, which had 
by this time made great progreſs in Bohemia, by 
the teaching and preaching of John Huſs, and 
Jerome of Prague. When the council met on the 
ſixteenth day of November, the officers and ſer- 
vants of the aſſemby were equally elected out of 
the ftve nations of which it was compoſed, namely, 
Engliſh, Italians, French, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans. They agreed to range the fathers of the 
council under theſe five nations; and that the 
pleurality of voices ſnould determine all matters 
propoſed. On the twenty- eighth day of Novem- 
ber, John Huſs arrived at Conftance ; and, tho? 
he pleaded the ſafe - conduct of the emperor, was 
arreſted by order of the pope, who told him he had 
never granted a ſafe- conduct, and was not bound 
by that of the emperor. On the twenty third day 
of December the emperor appeared in council, 
which proceeded to buſineſs; and after much de- 
bate, it was found abſolutely neceſſary towards the 
re · eſtabliſnment of peace and union in the church, 
that not only the antipopes, Gregory and Bene- 
dict, ſnould be diveſted of all authority, but even 
John XXIII. ſhould abdicate his papal dignity. 
This laſt, conſcious of many enormities in his own 
conduct, for which he dreaded proſecution, ſeem- 
ingly agreed to tie propoſal. The emperor was 
ſo pleaſed with his compliance, that he took off 
his crown, and kiſſed the pope's feet; and all the 
members of the council promiſed to ſupport him 
againſt his two rivals, ſhould they refuſe to follow 
his example. John's conſent was the effect of diſ- 
ſimulation. On pretence of going to Nice, that 
he and Benedict might make their renunciation to- 
gether, he wanted to eſcape from Conſtance, that 
be might put an end to the council, Sigiſmund 

ſuſpecting 
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A. C. 1414. ſuſpecting his deſign, ordered the avenues of the 


city to be guarded ; and ſent the patriarch of An- 
tioch to John, requiring him to appoint proctors 
for making the renunciation in his name. The 
pope declining this propoſal, he was preſented 
with the following reſolutions of the aſſembly : 
That the council had been juſtly called, and fairly 


. aſſembled : That even, though deſerted by the 


pope, or any other prelates, it ſhould continue in 
being and authority, until the ſchiſm ſhould be ex- 
tirpated, and a univerſal reformation in faith and 
morals take place, both in the head and members 
of the church: That the council ſnould not be re- 
moved to any other place, nor any prelates or 
others depart without ſufficient reaſon : That the 
pope himſelf ſhould not quit the afſembly, bur ap- 
point a proctor, to renounce in his name all title 


to the papal authority. To theſe articles John re- 


plied, that it would be more convenient for him- 
ſelf and the council to remove to Nice, where the 
king of Arragon and Benedict might confer with 
the emperor ; and that the appointment of a proc- 
tor was unneceſſary, as he intended to make the 
renunciation in his own perſon. This anſwer plain- 


1y demonſtrated the intention of the pope, who, 
notwithſtanding the emperor's precautions, made 


his eſcape by the aſſiſtance of the duke of Auſtria, 
and the elector of Mentz, to Schaff houſen, from 
whence he ſent four cardinals to diſſolve the coun- 


cil. This conduct produced the famous decree, 


importing, that this council repreſenting the catho- 
lic church militant, had received immediately from 
Jeſus Chriſt, a power, which perſons of all condi- 


tions, even popes themſelves, were obliged to obey 


U 


in every thing concerning the faith, the extirpa- 
tion of the ſchiſm, and reformation of the church. 
John proteſted againſt their proceedings; and they 
ſent ambaſſadors, inviting him to return: _—_— 
; | mitte 
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inſiſted upon ſuch high terms, that they altered 4. C. 140. 
their ſtrain, and ſummoned him to appear in nine. 
days, on pain of being proceeded againſt as a fu- 


itive and delinquent. The emperor perceiving, 
that he depended intirely upon the protection of the 
duke of Auſtria, invaded that dutchy with a nu- 
merous army, to the great terror of the duke, who 
humbled himſelf before Sigiſmund, and purchaſed 
his peace, by making the pope priſoner at Fribourg. 
In the mean time, the council condemned the doc- 
trines of Wickliff, pronounced him and his me- 
mory accurſed, and decreed, that his bones ſhould 
be dug up and ſcattered about with infamy. Then 
they choſe commiſſioners to manage the proceſs 
againſt the pope, who was accuſed of having by 
ſimony obtained the dignity of cardinal : of hav- 
ing ſold eccleſiaſtical preferments : of having at- 
tempted to poiſon his predeceſſor : ſold indulgences 
and relics, alienated the goods and poſſeſſions of 
churches and monaſteries, denied the reſurrection, 
and a future ſtate : of having led a very diſſolute 
life, addicted to all manner of vices : of having 
neglected the duties of religion: of having de- 
bauched nuns, and lived in criminal and inceſtuous 
communication with his own brother's wife. Being 
convicted on theſe articles, the council ſuſpended 
him from the exerciſe of all papal power, ſpiritual 
and temporal; and a deputation of cardinals was 
ſent to inform him of the ſentence. He expreſſed 
the utmoſt reſignation to the decrees of the aſ- 
ſembly, and ſaid, he hoped they would have ſome 
regard to the condition of life in which he had 
hitherto appeared; at the ſame time, he wrote a 


very humble letter to Sigiſmund, craving his fa- 


vour and protection: but, notwithſtanding all his 
ſubmiſſion and intreaties, the council proceeded to 
the ſentence of depoſition; and decreed, that neither 


of 
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A. C. 144. of the three competitors ſhould be mentioned in 


Proceedings 
againſt John 
Huſs and 


the enſuing election. 
The papacy being thus declared vacant, they 
began the trial of John Huſs the famoys Bohe- 


Jerome of mian reformer, who was convicted of hereſy, and 


Prague, 


committed to the flames, in direct violation of the 
ſafe· conduct which had been granted to him by 
Sigiſmund; a breach of faith that will reflect eter- 
nal diſgrace on the memory of that emperor. His 
friend and companion Jerome de Prague met with 
the ſame fate ; and both behaved with the courage, 
ſimplicity, and chriſtian charity of the primitive 
martyrs. They were accuſed of having maintain- 
ed impious, horrible, and damnable opinions. 
They were condemned as ſeditious, obſtinate, in- 
Eorrigible diſciples and defenders of Wickliff; 
hardened, crafty, malicious, and convicted here- 
tics. Notwithſtanding this heavy charge, John 
Huſs adopted no part of Wickliff's doctrine, but 
what concerned the hierarchy of the church, and 


the manners of the clergy. He believed tranſub- 


ſtantiation and the expediency of image-worſhip : 
but, he affirmed the hierarchy of the church was 
not founded in ſcripture : that the exceſſive au- 
thority of popes, cardinals, and biſhops, was mere. 
ulurpation : that the clergy in general were cor- 
rupted in their manners; and the benefactions to 
the church ſhamefully miſapplied. The council 
uſed all their art to draw him into a doubt or de- 
nial of tranſubſtantiation; and as he would not 
confeſs any ſuch principle, he was convicted of it 
on the depoſition of evidence. This article was 
inſerted in his ſentence merely as a pretext ; but 
every unprejudiced perſon will perceive and own, 
that he and his companion were ſacrificed to the 
temporal intereſt of the clergy. It was not the 
faith but the authority of the church they thought 

in 


Or Tre CHURCH. 


in danger: the ſame principle manifeſted itſelf in & C. 1474+ 


thus condemning the adminiſtration of the com- 
munion in both ſpecies. This they did not con- 
demn as a thing evil in itſelf; on the contrary, 
they owned it had been practiſed in the ancient 
church, Bur, they pronounced an anathema againſt 
thoſe who aſſerted, that the church had no right to 
aboliſh that practice. With refpe& to ſome other 
ſtrange doctrines which fell under their cognizance, 
as they did not affect the power of the clergy, the 
council proceeded upon them with ſurpriſing indit- 
ference. John Petit, a lawyer in the dominions of 
the duke of Burgundy, maintained, that each in-- 
dividual had a right to ſlay a tyrant even by 
treachery : and this propoſition being preſented to 
the council, that aſſembly, after much ſolicitation, 
declared it erroneous, without puniſhing, or even 
naming the author. The ſect of Flagillators aſ- 
ſerted many capital errors, which being diſcuſſed 
by the council, it was reſolved to find out ſome 
gentle means for bringing them back into the pale 
of the church. The ſame coldneſs they manifeſted 
in the work of reformation which was ſo neceſſary. 
A lift of abuſes indeed was made out, and they 
agreed upon the model of reformation : but, by 
the artifice and intrigues of the cardinals and others, 
the execution of this plan was poſtponed, and after- 
wards wholly laid aſide. The council now reſolved 
to chooſe a new pope; and, for this purpoſe, ſix 
prelates were choſen out of each of the five nations, 
and joined as aſſeſſors to the cardinals, in whom the 
power of electing was formerly veſted : it was de- 
creed that no perſon ſhould be deemed duly elect- 
ed without having in his favour two thirds of the 
cardinals and aſſeſſors; and that the ſtadthouſe of 
the city ſhould be prepared as a conclave to be 
guarded by the emperor and magiſtrates. They 
accordingly entered their cells; and, being ſhur 
6 up, 
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A. C. 1414. up, elevated to the papal chair Otho de Colonna, 

cardinal deacon of St. George, a Roman nobleman, 

Martin V. Who aſſumed the name of Martin V. John, who 

choſen pope. had been depoſed, was committed to the cuſtody 

— of the biſhop of Wincheſter, from whom he made 

Ras. his eſcape; and the new pope diſſolved the council 

n. on the twenty-ſecond day of April, after it had 
continued fitting for the ſpace of four years, 

A. c. 1418, In the mean time the . perſecution raged among 

Perſecution the Lollards in England, where John Cleyden, a 

— citizen of London, and one Richard Turming, a 

baker, were burned in Smithfield. The N 

in convocation, enacted a conſtitution, directed to 

his ſuffragans, enjoining them to make ſtrict ſearch 

and enquiry twice a year after the perſons ſuſpected of 

hereſy, that they might be proceeded againſt accord- 

ing to law, and either committed to priſon or to the 

flames, as the nature of their crimes might require. A 

ſynod, being convened by the archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury at London, granted two tenths as a ſupply 

for the war in France; and the duke of Bedford 

notified to the aſſembly the election of pope Mar- 

tin V. whoſe elevation was celebrated with re- 

joicings, anthems, and other acts of devotion. 

The aſſembly then enacted a decree for regulating 

the graduations at the two univerſities, which de- 

cree met with great oppoſition at Oxford and Cam- 

bridge; though it was at laſt. received by the in- 

terpoſition of Henry V. who was himſelf a patron 

of learning. Pope Martin began to encroach upon 

the liberties of the Engliſh church with the ſame 

arbitrary power which had been exerciſed by his 

predeceſſors : he diſpoſed of biſhoprics by way of 

proviſion, and vacarted the elections of the chapters. 

Henry, in order to put a ſtop to this uſurpation, as 

alſo to reform a number of abuſes which had crept 

in among the clergy, ſent John Ketterick, biſhop 

of Coventry and Litchfield, to demand of the pope 

an 


Or Tut CHURCH. 


an expreſs Concordat, to which his holineſs agreed. . © 148. 


In a convocation, held at this period in London, 
one Richard Walker, a prieſt of Worceſter, was 
tried and convicted of witchcraft, which: he ſo- 
lemnly renounced, and did public penance. Many 
people were likewiſe obliged to abjure Lollardiſm ; 
and the aſſembly granted a large ſubſidy to the king, 
who ſuppreſſed the French monaſteries in England, 
and granted their lands to other colleges of the 
learned. After this king's marriage, a convocation 
held at London preſented the king with a tenth, 
on condition that his purveyors ſhould not encroach 
upon the goods of churchmen ; and thar no clergy- 
man ſhould be impriſoned but for theft and mur- 
der. 


Gootw'n, 


Pope Martin having ſummoned a new council at Conftitu- 


tions of 


Pavia, the archbiſhop of Canterbury held another archbimop 
convocation for the electon of delegates, the names Chichelex. 


of whom were returned to the king, that he might 
pitch upon thoſe who ſhould repreſent the Engliſh 
clergy at the enſuing council: a ſum of money was 
likewiſe voted for the expence of their journey. 
William White, a prieſt, was cenſured for hereſy, 
and recanted ; Henry Webb, of Worceſter, was 
ſtripped and publicly ſcourged in the cathedrals of 
St. Paul's, Worceſter, and Bath ; William Taylor, 
maſter of arts, was proſecuted for hereſy, recanted, 
relapſed, and was delivered over to the ſecular arm. 


In a ſubſequent convocation a decree paſſed for the A. O 141. 


collation of benefices on the ſcholars of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which was confirmed by a& of 
parliament. Some canons were enacted for mode- 
rating the fees of inſtitutions and inductions; and 
for publiſhing and executing the provincial conſti- 
tution of archbiſhop Sudbury againſt the exceflive 
ſtipends of parochial prieſts and others. Archbi- 
ſhop Chichely was famous for a great number of 
conftitutions which he enacted; enjoining the cele- 
bration 
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4 C. Har. bration of feſtivals ; regulating the probates of 
wills by adminiſtration; inſtituting a kind of in- 
quiſition againft Lollardiſm ; providing againſt falſe 
weights; reviving the conſtitution of John Peck- 
ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who decreed that 
thoſe caſes and articles, in which the ſentence of 
the greater excommunication was incurred, ſhould 
be publicly declared in every pariſh church for the 
information of the people; and augmenting the 
ſtipends of vicars, who were allowed to ſue for 

ee ſuch augmentation in forma pauperum. 

ie Bec. Towards the latter end of the reign of the fifth 

tine monks, Henry, the Benedictine monks were become fo 
luxurious and diſſolute, that the king inſiſted upon 
a reformation z and a provincial Capitulary for 
that purpoſe was held in the Chapter-houſfe at Weſt- 
minſter ; where it was ordained, That the abbots 
ſhould employ their attention in the care of ſouls : 
That the extravagance of their equipage ſhould be 
retrenched, ſo as that none ſhould be attended by 
above twenty horſe, under a ſevere temporal pe- 
nalty : That they ſhould never make a gift of the 
effects of the convent above the value of forty ſhil- 
lings: That they ſhould be uniform in the colour 
and faſhion of their habits : That their neceſſities 
ſhould be ſupplied in kind and not in money: That 
they ſhould not have diſtinct private cells for the 
entertainment of female gueſts : and, That they 
ſhould be reſtricted from going into cities and towns 
to aſſiſt at compotations and merry-makings. By 
writs dated July 10, 1422, the king ordered the 
two archbiſhops to aſſemble their clergy in convo- 
cation, that they might grant a ſubſidy for the ſup- 
port of the French war; but the lower clergy al- 
ledged they were not properly impowered by their 
conſtituents to grant money: ſo that the aſſembly 
was diſſolved without having come to any reſolution 
in the king's favour. During this ſeſſion, _ 

| ake 
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Hake and Thomas Drayton, two prieſts, were ac- . 1185. 

cuſed of hereſy, becauſe they refuſed to kneel to a 

crucifix, were in poſſeſſionof books written againſt the 

doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and inveighed againſt 

auricular confeſſion as an invention of the devil. 

Though theſe allegations could not be proved, they 

were obliged to renounce all theſe tenets at St. Paul's 

croſs; and one Ruſſel, a minorite, was ordered to 

make the ſame recantation, for having maintained 

that tythes were not claimable by divine right. 
Archbiſhop Chicheley was certainly a great en2- Chicheley 

my to Lollardiſm ; but at the ſame time it muſt bene 

be owned, he was a bold defender of the church ments of the 

of England againſt papal encroachments. In his baer . i 

firſt convocation he moved for annulling papal perſecuted, 

exemptions ; he oppoſed the great power with which 

the pope had inveſted the cardinal biſhop of Eng- 

land. He preſented to the king a full extract of 

the nature, extent, and miſchievous conſequences 

of the legatine office. As the cardinal was em- Walſug, 

powered to hold the biſhopric of Wincheſter in 

commendam, he remonſtrated againſt the practice, 

as unprecedented in England ; he repreſented that 

the Engliſh church needed no ſuch ſupplemental 

buttreſſes as the power of legates a latere: that 

this office had been always dangerous to the crown 

of England, even when limited to one year; and 

that the danger muſt be much greater from the 

cardinal's commiſſion, which was for life. Henry V. 

protected the archbiſhop againſt rhe vengeance of 

the pope, who was incenſed againſt that prelate for 

his oppoſition to the encroachments of Rome, and 

much more ſo for his acquieſcence in the ſtatute 

of premunire. The king's eyes were no ſooner 

cloled, than he poured forth his indignation in a 

letter to Chicheley, wherein he accuſed him of 

having negle&ed his paſtoral care, and minding 

nothing but the means of amaſſing wealth, He 
40 | Q | laid 
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4. c. 1439: ſaid the archbiſhop ſuffered his flock to brouze on 


poiſonous herbs; and that when wolves came to 
devour them, he ſtood like a dumb dog without ſo 
much as barking. Then he inveighed againſt the 
ſtatute of premunire, as an act that repealed the 
laws of God and the church, and deſtroyed the 
antient uſages of the kingdom. He complained 
that Jews, Turks, and Infidels of all forts, were 
allowed to land in England ; whereas any perſon 
commiſſioned by the holy ſee, was treated as a com- 
mon enemy : and he concluded with an order to 


the archbiſhop to repair to the council, and uſe all 


his intereſt there and in the parliament for the re- 
peal of this ſtatute ; otherwiſe he ſhould incur the 
penalry of excommunication. Chicheley ſent an 
apology for his conduct to Rome; notwithſtanding 


which he was again ſeverely reprimanded, and his le- 


gatine power ſuſpended. From this ſentence he ap- 
pealed to a future council; or, if that ſhould not fir, 
to the tribunal of God. Martin wrote monitory let- 


ters to all the clergy in England, expatiating upon 


the illegalicy of the acts of proviſors and premu- 
nire. He ſent a letter to the two archbiſhops, an- 
nulling all thoſe ſtatutes, and forbidding the metro- 
politans to act upon the authority of ſuch laws, on 
pain of excommunication ; and at the ſame time 
wrote a monitory letter to the people of England, 
which he charged the archbiſhop to publiſh and 
affix in all public places. The archbiſhop of York, 
and the biſhops of London, Durbam, and Lincoln, 
wrote to his holineſs in favour of Chicheley. Their 
example was followed by the univerſity of Oxford, 
which gave teſtimony greatly to the. honour of the 
archbiſhop's character, and termed him the golden 
candleſtick of the church of England. Theſe re- 
commendations were accompanied with a ſubmiſ- 
ſive letter of the prelate's own writing: but, in ſpite 
of all this interpoſition, Martin remained . 

| e, 
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government. This outrage produced letters from 
the pope to the king, the duke of Bedford, and the 
parliament, complaining of ſuch barbarous treat- 
ment, and exhorting them to concut in repealing 
the ſtatutes. When the parliament met, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, attended by him of York, 
and the biſhops of London, St. David's, Ely, Nor- 
wich, together with the abbots of Weſtminſter and 
Reading, repaired to the houſe of commons; and, 
in an elaborate ſpeech, adviſed them to repeal the 
ſtatutes which had given ſuch offence : but the mem- 
bers ſuppoſing this harangue was the effect of com- 
pulſion, payed no regard to the remonſtrance; but 
preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring his ma- 
jeſty would write to the pope for the purgation of 
the archbiſhop. When & cruſade againſt the Bo- 
hemians was preached up, and the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter declared general of that enterprize, the pope 
ordered that prelate to collect a tenth from the Eng- 
liſh clergy for the expence of the expedition: but 
all the convocation would grant was eight-pence in 
the mark, on condition it ſhould be found con- 
ſiſtent with the king's prerogative and the laws of 
the kingdom. The nuncio, thinking this ſupply 
inſufficient, ventured to collect money without be- 
ing properly authorized ; and was impriſoned for 
his preſumption. 


227 
| to Rome, as an “. C. 1439. 
enemy to the pope in England. His holineſs was 
the more exaſperated, as the nuncio, who delivered 
his letters and bulls, had been impriſoned by the 


A council being ſummoned to meet at Baſil,, the Convocation 


of the coun- 


archbiſhop of Canterbury held a convocation at, at v.61 


London, when delegates were choſen to repreſent 
the Engliſh church in that aſſembly, and two-pence 
in the pound voted for their expence. Thomas 


biſhop of Worceſter ; William prior of Norwich; 
Thomas Brown dean of Saliſbury ; Peter Patrick, 
chan- 


* 
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chancellor of Lincoln; Robert Barton, precentor 
of Lincoln; John Saliſbury, doctor of divinity 
and John Simon Deſborough, bachelor in common 
law, were choſen for this purpoſe, and received in- 
ſtructions to act againſt all papal diſpenſations and 
other abuſes which had crept into the church of 
Rome; eſpecially that of providing livings for un- 
qualified perſons. Pope Martin would have avoided 
convening this council, if it had been in his power, 
but finding himſelf ſtrongly preſſed by the emperor 
and other powers in Chriſtendom, he ordered car- 
dinal Julian to open and preſide in the aſſembly. 
Since the council of Conſtance, the Huſſites of Bo- 
hemia had been treated with ſuch rigour, as ſerved 
only to confirm them in the belief of their tenets, 
which they reſolved to maintain in ſpite of the de- 
crees of the council. The principal article on which 


they inſiſted, was the communion in both ſpecies ; 


and their reſolution, in this particular, was oppofed 
by the pope and the catholics in ſuch a manner, as 
filled Bohemia with civil war and confuſion. On 
the death of their king Winceſlaus, his brother, 
Sigiſmund the emperor, claimed the ſucceſſion 
but was rejected by the Huſſites, as a perſecutor of 
their ſe, and a notorious faith-breaker. Martin V. 


eſpouſing the cauſe of Sigiſmund, and publifhing 


cruſades againſt the Huſſites, they found themſelves 
obliged to ſtznd in their own defence, and choſe 
for their general one Ziſca, who defeated the em- 


peror in ſeveral engagements. This war continued 


till the meeting of the council at Baſil ; which, con- 
ſidering the bad ſucceſs of Sigiſmund, reſolved to 
make peace with the Huſſites. With this view the 
fathers invited them to ſend deputies to the coun- 


cil, who, being ſent accordingly, preſented four 


articles; to which, ſhould the council agree, they 


offered to reunite themſelves with the church. They 


demanded, that the communion ſhould be admini- 
ſtered 
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ſtered in both ſpecies to the laity in Bohemia : that e. 1441. 


ſinners ſhould be corrected according to the law of 
God, by thoſe to whom ſuch correction properly 
belonged : thar the word of God ſhould be preached 
by well qualified paſtors : and, that the clergy 
ſhould have no juriſdiction over temporalities. The 
fathers of the council exhauſted all their art and 
eloquence in perſuading the Bohemians to ſubmit 
to the church at diſcretion ; but, finding them in- 
flexible, reſolved to grant their demands, on con- 
dition that they ſhould be previouſly explained, 
in order to avoid new diſputes. © They accordingly 
explained them in their own way, and the Concordat 
was ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. This 
affair being accommodared, Sigiſmund was acknow- 
ledged king of Bohemia, after having approved of 
the Concordat, and fubſcribed ſome other condi- 
tions : but he had no ſooner mounted the throne, 
than he broke his promiſe; and the pope refuſed to 
ſign the Concordat. The troubles of - Bohemia 
were renewed; and, being fomented by the court 
of Rome, continued till the Huſſites were entirely 


ruined. | 
Though the council of Baſil had been convoke 


d Difference 
between the 


by pope Martin V. that pontiff died before the council ana 


meeting of the aſſembly, and was ſucceeded in the . Euge- 


papacy by Eugenius IV. who took umbrage at the 
invitation which had been ſent to the Huſſites; al- 
ledging, that as they were heretics who had been 
already condemned in the council of Conſtance, 
they deſerved no indulgence ; and on that pretence 
he publiſhed a bull to diſſolve the council. The 
fathers, far from ſubmitting to this mandate, re- 
ſolved by a majority to continue the ſeſſions : and 
this diſpute produced a real ſchiſm ; ſome acknow- 
ledging the authority of the council, and others 
adhering to the pope. Several decrees were made 


to exalt the authority of the council above that of 
Q 3 the 
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A. c. 1441. the pope; and theſe, as faſt as they were enacted, 


did his holineſs cancel and annul; affirming that 
the members could not act without the direction of 
the head. As the emperor, the king of France, 
and almoſt all the other princes of Europe, declared 
for the council, Eugenius was fain to conform, and 


allow it to proceed: but, when he ſent other legates 


to prelide in his name, they refuſed to receive them 
in that quality; and this refuſal was a new cauſe 
of difſenſion. The pope threatened again to diſſolve 
the council, and this laſt menaced his holineſs with 
a ſentence of ſuſpenſion; at length, however, Eu- 
genius, finding himſelf unequa] to the conteſt, 
dropped all oppoſition, and confirmed the council. 
Theſe advances of the pope were deemed ſatisfac- 
tory by the council, which admitted his legates; 
but the emperor Sigiſmund dying, and the Greeks 
declaring for Eugenius, he retracted his condeſcen- 
fion, and tranſlated the council to Ferrara. The 
fathers at Baſil, exaſperated at this ſtep, filled all 
Europe with remonſtrances touching the pope's per- 
fidy : they proteſted againſt the aſſembly at Fer- 
rara, ſummoned all the prelates to repair to Baſil 
in thirty days, and denounced excommunication 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould obſtruct their coming. 
The council was ſupported by the Germans, Spa- 
niards, and the majority of the Italians. Charles VII. 
of France convoked an aſſembly of his prelates, 
in which it was reſolved that France ſhould own 
the authority of the council at Baſil ; but, at the 
ſame time, yield obedience to pope Eugenius : the 
Engliſh, however, favoured Eugenius, becauſe the 
council had refuſed to ratify the treaty of Troyes, 
by which Charles VII. was excluded from the ſuc- 
ceſſion; and king Henry promiſed to ſend delegates 
to the council of Ferrara. Cardinal Julian, the 
preſident of the council, and all the other cardi- 
nals, except one, abandoned Baſil, and carried _— 
wit 
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with them a good number of biſhops to the pope's 
council, which acquired ſtill more reputation and 
authority from the arrival of the Greek emperor 
with a numerous train of his prelates at Ferrara 
from which place, in the ſucceeding year, Euge- 
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nius tranſlated the council to Florence, where it 


formed a ſort of union between the Greek and Latin 
churches, though this was of very ſnort duration. 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, Chicheley 
archbiſhop of Canterbury dying, was ſucceeded by 
John Strafford, ſon of the earl of Strafford biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, and lord high treaſurer of Eng- 
land. Soon after his elevation to the metropolitan 
ſee, the clergy, in convocation, complained that 
the act of premunire was, by the chicanery of the 
common lawyers, turned into an engine of oppreſſion, 
which ſubjected them to vexatious ſuits: they there- 
fore moved that either application might be made 


The convo- 
cation in 
England pe- 
titions the 
king againft 
the ſtatute 
of Premu+» 
nire, 


to parliament for repealing the ſtatutes -of proviſor 


and premunire, or for ſettling the true ſenſe and 
meaning, ſo as that the clergy might not ſuffer by 
the arts of quibbling lawyers. But theſe were 
deemed, by the majority, points of too delicate a 
nature for them to diſcuſs, and the motion was laid 
aſide. This grievance, however, becoming more 


and more intolerable, the biſhops afterwards took. , 


it into conſideration; and, after various d-bates, 
both houſes of the convocation reſolved to addreſs 
his majeſty, and petition that the clauſe Or Elſe- 
* where” in the ſtatute of premunire ſhould be 
expunged. It was enacted in the ſtatute, * That 
if any purchaſe, or purſue, or cauſe to be pur- 
* chaſed or purſued, in the church of Rome, Or 
* Elſewhere,” any ſuch tranſlations, proceſſes, ſen- 
* tences of excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, 
* or any thing affecting the king's rights, &c.“ 
And common lawyers, ditpoſed to harraſs the clergy, 
uſed to put ſuch conſtruction upon the words * Or 

WAX « Elle- 
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A. C. 1441. „ Elſewhere,” as brought them within the ſtatute, 
even when they proſecuted anymatter of eccleſia- 
{tical right before the eccleſiaſtical courts within the 
kingdom. They therefore obſerved that thoſe 
words, „Or Elſewhere,” referred only to the 
place in which the pope might chance to preſide; 
and prayed that ſome remedy might be applied to 
this evil: but the times were too unſettled for them 
to expect immediate ſatisfaction. 
The dukeof During theſe efforts of the clergy in Bein, the 
po chnien council of Baſil continued to proceed againſt pope 
council az Eugenius, whom they at length depoſed, and choſe 
B. dl. in his room Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who had 
reſigned the adminiſtration of his dominions, and 
retited to a life of ſolitude at Ripale. This new 
ontiff aſſumed the name of Felix V. and now a 
double ſchiſm was formed in the church between 
two general councils and two popes, who con- 
demned and excommunicated one another, and all 
their adherents mutually. In order to terminate 
this ſcandalous contention, an aſſembly was held 
in Germany by the princes and prelates of the em- 
pire; who could find no other expedient for that 
purpoſe than the convocation; of a new council, 
till the meeting of which they ſhould remain neuter, 
A. c. 1444, 1 propoſal \ was confirmed by the diet of Frank- 
fort; and the council of Baſil aſſented to it, though 
with reluctance. Mean while pope Felix, being 
diſcontented at the proctedings of the fathers at 
Baſil, who he thought acted with too high a hand, 
retired to Lauſanne, on pretence that "the air of 
th1s place was more healthy than that of Baſil z 
and Eugenius tranſlated his council from F lorence 
to Rome, where the ſeſſion was held in the church 
of St. John of Lateran. 
At length, the German princes, aſſembling at 
Frankfort, unanimouſly reſolved that if Eugenius 
ſhould refuſe to give them ſatisfaction with reſpect 
to 
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to certain grievances of which they complained, . C. 1442. 
they would acknowledge the election and autho- Ehe him 
rity of Felix. Eugenius ſcrupled at firſt to com- by anac- 
ply with their demands; but the emperor, giving e 
him to underſtand that he would infallibly loſe all 
Germany by his noncompliance, he condeſcended 
to grant all that the Germans deſired; and a Con- 
cordat was ratified accordingly. This was a-terri- 
ble ſtroke to the council of Baſil, which had been 
already diſowned by Italy, Arragon, and ſeveral 
other countries, beſides France-and England : tho? 
it conceived - freſh hopes from the death of its an- 
tagoniſt Eugenius, who was ſucceeded by Nicholas 
V. Nevertheleſs, it gained very little advantage 
from this alteration: on the contrary, its authority 
diminiſhed every day; and Felix retained but a 
very ſmall number of partiſans. The king of Trithemins 
France aſſembling an eccleſiaſtical council at Lyons; Bund, 
to deliberate upon meaſures for terminating the * 
ſchiſm, Felix ſent thither his legates, and conſent- 
ed to reſign the pontificate upon certain conditions. 
This affair was the ſubje& of a negotiation with 
Nicholas, who having granted almoſt all the de- 
mands of his competitor, Felix reſigned his dignity 
with the approbation of his council, which had by 
this time removed to Lauſanne, where, in its laſt 
decree, it approved the ceſſion of Felix, created 
him cardinal and legate a latere in Savoy and the 
Tarentaiſe; and allowed him to wear for life the 
pontifical habit. Nicholas confirmed this decree 
according to agreement; and thus ended the diſ- 
pute which had produced a complication of three 
ichiſms ; firſt berween Eugenius and the council of 
Baſil, then between the two general councils, and 
laſtly between the two popes. 
The zeal of the Engliſh clergy, in ſupporting 
tie pope againſt the council, encouraged Nicholas 
0 renew the papal encroachments in England. 3 
| ent 
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ſent a pompous epiſtle to the king, together with a 
conſecrated roſe; and at the ſame time demanded a 
tenth on the clergy. He was, however, diſappoint- 
ed in his hope. His requeſt was denied; and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury prohibited from executing 
the pope's bull, or ſuffering any money to be col- 
lected. In a ſubſequent convocation held at Lon- 
don, the pope's agent ſolicited a ſupply. He ex- 
patiated upon the narrow eſcape of his holineſs from 
the wicked attempt of Stephen Porchard, inveighed 
againſt the degeneracy of the Roman people ; and 
declared, that if the Engliſh would grant a proper 
ſupply, the pope would immediately quit Rome 
and Italy, and reſide in ſome place near England. 
All that the Engliſh clergy would grant, in conſe- 
quence of this-remonſtrance, was a form of prayer 
for. the perſonal ſafety of his holineſs. It was abour 
this period that Strafford archbiſhop of Canterbury 
died, and had for his ſucceſſor John Kemp cardinal 
archbiſhop of York, who had been dean of the 
arches, vicar-general to archbiſhop Chicheley, and 
governor of Normandy : then he was created biſhop 


of Rocheſter, from whence he was tranſlated to 


Chicheſtcr, and afterwards to London and York. 


This prelate dying within the year after his eleva- 


tion, the vacant ſee was filled by Thomas Bourchier 


Account of 
Peacock bĩ · 


op ot 


Chicheſter. Pe 


brother to the earl of Eſſex, and cardinal biſhop of 
Ely, who made a viſitation into Kent, and compoſed 
a ſet of articles of reformation for his province. 
But the moſt remarkable churchman that lived 
at this period, was Peacock biſhop of Chicheſter, a 
rſon of great learning and reputation, who pub- 


licly afferted, that the Latin fathers St. Jerome, 
St. Ambroſe, St. Auguſtine, and St. Gregory, 
ought to have no greater authority than the ſtrength 
of their reaſoning, and the merit of their doctrine, 
acquired; that matters of faith could be judged by 

reaſon alone, to which he likewiſe referred all con- 
| troverly 


troverſy; that the apoſtles were not the authors of 4. C 245% 
the creed which they were ſuppoſed to have fram- 
ed; that the meaning of the Holy Scriptures was' 
to be learned from natural reaſon only; that Chriſt 
never deſcended into hell; and that chriſtians were 
not obliged to obſerve the canons, any further than 
they ſhould appear agreeable to reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. He inveighed againſt the oſtentation 
and magnificence of churchmen; he reproached 
them for their neglect of parochial duties: he ſaid 
they themſelves might fit as originals of the defor- 
mities they laſhed; and that they recommended 
thoſe qualifications of which they found themſelves 
deſtitute. His ſatire againſt the pride and luxury of 
the prelates inflamed the populace to ſuch a degree, 
that they raiſed violent commotions in different 
arts of the kingdom. The biſhops of Chicheſter and 
Lalisbury were murdered, and their houſes pillaged; 
thoſe of Litchfield and Norwich were expelled from 
their habitations ; and ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics 
loſt their lives. Peacock was patroniſed by the duke 
of Suffolk, at whoſe death the biſhop's books were 
examined in a ſynod at Lambeth, and he himſelf 
obliged to recant great part of his doctrine. Then Baule. 
he was ſent to do penance at Canterbury, where he 
began again to broach the ſame tenets, declaring 
publicly, that the teſt of the Scriptures was reaſon; 
that the practice of purchaſing preferments from 
the pope was unwarrantable; that no perſon was 
bound to obey the determination of the Roman 
church; that the belief of Chriſt's preſence in the 
Euchariſt was not neceſſary to ſalvation; and, that 
the church may err in points of faith. His relapſe 
was no ſooner known, than he was brought from 


Canterbury to London, that he might undergo a 


trial, which he prevented by a ſecond recantation. 
By this ſubmiſſion he ſaved his life; but he loſt Goodwia, 
his ſee, and died in obſcurity at Maidſtone. 
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a.C.1452 Edward IV. found the friendſhip of the clergy 


The pope 
slects the 
fees of St. 
Andrew's 


and Glaſgow 


mto biſho- 


prics, 


A brief ac- 
count of re- 


. markable 


ger ſous. 


ſo neceſſary, that he granted a charter, exempting 
them from the juriſdiction of the civil power in 
criminal cauſes, remitting all ſuch to the judgment 
of their ordinaries. Theſe favours, while they 
ſerved to eſtabliſh Edward's throne, at the ſame 
time excited the pride of the clergy and the envy of 
the lay ſubjects, which co-operated in paving the 
way for the reformation. In this reign pope Sixtus 
IV. at the ſolicitation of Graham, ele& biſhop of 
St. Andrew's, erected that ſee and Glaſgow into 
archbiſhoprics independent of the dioceſe of York, 
which claimed a juriſdiction over the church of 
Scotland. But, in order to atone for having thus 
difmembered the eccleſiaſtical dominion of the Eng- 
liſh church, he iſſued ſeveral bulls to ſcreen the 
clergy from the encroachments of the laity, as well 
as for confirming, renewing, and increaſing the 
privileges of the univerſity of Oxford. 

The moſt remarkable perſons that flouriſhed in 
England during this period, of which we have 
ſketched the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, were generally 
eccleſiaſtics who had made ſome progreſs in divi- 
nity and the ſciences, though they were only learn- 
ed in reſpect to the times in which they lived: not 
but that ſome few laymen alſo diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their genius aud learning. Geoffrey 
Chaucer, a man of a good family, was careſſed for 
his talent in poetry by Edward III. who allowed 
him a pitcher of wine every day from his cellar. 
Richard II. fixed this perquiſite at one hogſhead of 
wine a year, and twenty pounds out of the exche- 
quer; and Henry IV. indulged him with the ſame 
allowance, which is ſaid to have been the origin 
of that penſion which is ſtill payed to the poet lau- 
reat. Chaucer poſſeſſed an admirable fund of hu- 
mour; painted the manners of life with great 
ſtrength or colouring ; and helped to improve and 


purity 
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purify the Engliſh language. His friend John“. © 42. 


Gower was likewiſe a celebrated poet and hiſto- 
rian ; and wrote with reputation in the Engliſh, 


French, and Latin languages. Among the other Bayle, 


perſons of that age noted for learning, the prin- 
cipal were, Stephen Packington, a Carmelite friar, 

created biſhop of St. David's by Henry V. He 
wrote againſt the Wick liffites, tranſlated ÆEſop's 
Fables, and compoſed divers tracts on the divinity 
of the tiines. John Purvey, maſter of arts at Ox- 
ford, pupil and defendant of Wickliff. William 
Holmes, a phyſician, who wrote a work in Latin 
upon ſimple medicines. Thomas Rodbourn was a 
celebrated mathematician and divine, chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford, preſident of Merton col- 
lege, archdeacon of Sudbury, and biſhop of St. 
David's. He wrote a chronicle, ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved in Bennet's college in Cambridge, together 
with a volume of miſcellanies. Alleyn de Lynn, a 
Carmelite friar and prior of the convent, who made 
indexes for fifty different authors, and turned the 
hiſtorical part of the Bible into allegories. John 
Seguard, a Latin poet, who wrote ſatires againſt 
the prieſts, under the patronage and protection of 
Richard Courtney the brave and martial biſhop of 
Norwith. Joha Walter, ſkilled in natural philoſo- 
phy and mathematics. Robert Roos, prior of the 
Carmelites at Norwich, a ſubtle reaſoner and learn- 
ed divine. John Luck of Merton college in Ox- 
ford, deep read in divinity. Richard Caiſtre, ſur- 
named the Good, a man of equal piety and learn- 
ing. Richard Snettiſham, chancellor of Oxford, 
an excellent diſputant and expounder of the ſcrip- 
tures. John Beſton, prior of a convent of Carme- 
lites at Lynn, counted the greateſt orator of the 
age, was famous for his knowledge in philoſophy 
and divinity, and appcinted one of the delegates to 
the council of Sienna, which, though called by 

I Martin 
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Martin V. was never aſſembled. Leland, a noted 
grammarian, who taught with uncommon applauſe 


- 1n the univerſity of Oxford. John Bate, prior of the 


Carmelites at York, a great maſter in the Greek 


Rich; and author of ſeveral treatiſes on religion. 


- Richard Ullerſtone, fellow of Queen's College in 


Oxford, doctor in divinity, and canon of York; 
was a zealous perſecutor of thoſe who adopted 
Wickliff's doctrine. He publiſhed a book upon 
the articles of faich of the Roman catholic Church; 
and compoſed a performance in Latin, upon the 
reformation of the clergy. Peter Clark, maſter of 
arts in the univerſity of Oxford, was -a follower of 
Wickliff, and diſputed about the controverted 

ints with Thomas Walden. He was very zea- 

us in the cauſe of Lollardiſm ; and being obliged 
to quit his native country, retired to Bohemia, 
where he was apprehended by order of the emperor. 
Thomas Walden diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all 


his cotemporaries, in refuting the doctrines of 


Goodwin, 


Wickliff. Henry IV. ſent him to the council at 
Piſa, where he ſignalized his zeal and talents againſt 
the ſchiſm of the two antipopes. He was made 
provincial ou of the Carmelites. Henry V. 
choſe him for his confeſſor, and ſent him to the 
council of Conſtance, as the beſt qualified of any 
man in England to diſpute againſt the Huſſites. 
He was afterwards employed in mediating a dif- 
ference between the king of Poland and the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order. He converted Wil- 
told duke of Lithuania to the chriſtian religion ; 
and was in the bed-chamber when Henry V. ex- 
pired. Richard Fleming was at firſt a favourer of 
Wickliff's doctrine; but afterwards became a vio- 
lent perſecutor of the Lollards, and was appointed 
one of the twelve cenſors of their tenets. He 
founded Lincoln College as a ſeminary for Anti- 
wickliffites; he was appointed biſhop of * 
a an 
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and afterwards nominated to the ſee of York : tho? A. c. 1453, 
this nomination was ſet aſide. In the council of Bayle. 


Sienna he defended the honour of the Engliſh na- 
tion above all others. William Lyndwood was 
firſt of Cambridge, and afterwards took his doctor's 


degree in the univerſity of Oxford. He was deeply 


ſkilled in the canon law, and a moſt conſummate 
ſtateſman. Henry V. made him keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and employed him in ſeveral important 
negotiations. Henry VI. ſent him to the council 
of Baſil, after which he was created biſhop of St. 
David's. He compoſed a book, intitled, Conſti- 
tutiones Angie, in which we find the provincial 

of forty archbiſhops, digeſted into order, 
and explained by large and learned annotations. 
William Caxton, citizen and mercer of London, 2 
man of ſome ingenuity, being ſent by Edward IV. 
as envoy to the duke of Burgundy, introduced the 
art of printing into England, and ſet up a preſs at 


Weſtminſter. The monaſteries ſoon purchaſed the 4. C. 1474 


invention; and in a few years it was exerciſed at 
Oxtord, Cambridge, St. Alban's, and other places, 
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BOOK FIFTH. 
From the Union of the Two Roſes in the Per- 
ſon of HENRY VII. to the Union of the 
| Two Crowns. | 
ME NR Y: ik 


A. C. 7485 · ENR Tudor earl of Richmond having 


—— obtained the victory at Boſworth, ordered 
entry into Te Deum to be ſung on the field of battle; 


London. and was faluted as king of England by his whole 
army. When he firſt undertook this enterprize, 
he thought it neceſſary to ſtrengthen his claim by 
a matrimonial union with the houſe of York. And 
now he acquired an additional title from conqueſt: 
bur as he knew this laſt would not be admitted by 

the Engliſh, and could not bear the thought of 
reigning in right of his wife, deſcended from a fa- 
mily to which he had an unconquerable _—_— 
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he reſolved to aſſume the ſovereignty as heir of the 4 C 1485. 
houſe of Lancaſter; and in the mean time to take 
ſuch precautions as would prevent any rivalſhip. 
Wich this view, he ſent Sir Robert Willoughby 
with a detachment of horſe, to remove the earl of 
Warwick to the Tower, from the caſtle of Sheriff- 
Hutton in Yorkſhire, in which he had been con- 
fined by Richard. As this nobleman, the ſon of the 
duke of Clarence, was the only male branch of the 
houſe of York, ſuppoſed to be then living, Henry 
ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded in the Tower, 
and kept from all communication, until the unfor- 
runate prince fell by the hands of the common exe- 
cutioner. The princeſs Elizabeth had been like- 
wiſe detained as a priſoner at large by the late 


king, in the caſtle of Sheriff-Hutton ; and now „ 
ſne received a meſſage from Henry, deſiring ſhe { 
would repair to London, and live with her mother, 1 


until the celebration of their nuptials, which, how- 
ever, he intended to poſtpone, until his owa title 
ſhould be recognized by parliament. He himſelf 
took the ſame route, and choſe to enter the city on 
a Saturday, becauſe he had obtained the victory 
at Boſworth on that day of the week, which he 
ever after accounted propitious to his fortune. 
The mayor and companies of London received 
him at Shoreditch, from whence he made his pub- 
lic entry, amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
who looked upon him as their deliverer, and the 
perſon in whole union with Elizabeth, all the ani- 
moſity between the two Roſes would be extinguiſh- 
ed. Nevertheleſs, the populace were a little diſ- 
| ſatisfied at his paſſing through the city in a cloſe. 
Chariot, ſo as that he could not be ſeen like their 
former kings, who had always entered the city on 
horſeback. He proceeded directly to St. Paul's 
church, where he offered up the ſtandards he had | 
NumsB, XLVI. R won; F 
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won; and Te Deum being again celebrated, he 
repaired to his lodging at the biſhop's palace. 

In a few days after his arrival at London, he 
aſſembled a council of all the nobility and perſons 
of diſtinction who happened to be at his court, or 
in the neighbourhood; and ſolemnly renewed the 
oath he had formerly taken to wed the princeſs 
Elizabeth. He found this ſtep abſolutely neceſſary, 
to deſtroy a report that he was actually engaged to 
marry Anne daughter and heir of the duke of 
Brittany. He had always intended to fulfil his 
firſt obligation; but his intention was to defer his- 
marriage until he ſnould have received the crown, 
leſt he ſhould be ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen his right 
by that union with the houſe of York. In the 
month cf September, the city of London and ſome 
parts of the kingdom were afflifted with: a new diſ- 
temper called the ſweating ſickneſs, a kind of ma- 
lignant fever, which made great havoc, and of 
which the patient, commonly died in four and 
twenty hours. This malady, however, did not 
rage long; and even before it diſappeared, the 
method of cure was pretty well aſcertained. Among, 
the firſt acts of Henry's ſovereignty, he beſtowed 
the government of the Tower upon the earl of Ox- 
ford, who had been always a zealous partiſan for 
the houſe of Lancaſter. Then he publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, ſpecifying that he had concluded one 
year's truce with the king of France: a circum- 
ſtance that operated to his advantage in England, 
which was the better diſpoſed to obey his govern- 
ment, on account of his title's being acknowledged 
by ſuch a prince as Charles, even before it was re- 
cognized by his own parliament. His next ſtep 
was to recompence thoſe to whom he Jay under the 
greateſt obligations. His uncle Jaſper earl of 
Pembroke, who had acted the part of a father to 
him 1a his youth, and more than once a> 
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him from the ſnares of his enemies, was 1 4. C. 1485. 
duke of Bedford, The earldom of Derby was 
conferred upon Thomas lord Stanley his own fa- 
ther-in-law, to whom he owed the victory at Boſ- 

worth; and, Edward Courtney was honoured with 

the title of earl of Devonſhire. 

The ceremony of the coronation was eiten 3 
on the thirtieth day of October, by cardinal Bour- — ora 
chier archbiſhop of Canterbury; and that ſame day tainders, 
Henry inſtituted a body-guard. of fifry archers, cations, ; 

called yeomen, under the command of a, captain, 

to be in continual attendance on his perſon ; which 

band has been kept up by all his ſucteſfors. On 

the ſeventh day of November, the parliament meet - 

ing at Weſtminſter, intailed the crown upon 

Henry, not by way of recognition or ordinance, but 

in the manner of ſettlement; enacting, That the 
inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 

abide, in him and the heirs of his body ; and this 

ſtatute was afterwards confirmed by the pope's bull, 

in which, however, his titles of deſcent and conqueſt 

were recited. The act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion 

being paſſed, a difficulty aroſe about the reverſal of 

the ſentences of attainder, which had been de- 

nounced againit Henry's adherents. A good num- 

ber of * were actually returned to ſerve in this 
parliament; and ſome members obſerved, that 

they could not with any juſtice ſit as judges in their 

own cauſe. The king referred this point to the 

deciſion of the judges, who were unanimouſly of 

2 that the members in queſtion ſhould ab- 
nt themſelves from the parliament, until their 

attainder ſhould be annulled by a new ſtatute. Ano- 

ther debate enſued, touching the king himſelf, 

who had been declared traitor and rebel by an 

authentic act of parliament. This was a more knotty 

point than the former; becauſe he could not de- 

tach bunſelf from parliament without its being 

R 2 diflolved : 
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a. C. :43;. diflolved : nor was he at all diſpoſed to ſubmit to 
a parliamentary inquiry. On this occaſion. the 
judges declared, that the poſſeſſion of the throne 
takes away all defects, and clears the poſſeſſor from 
all ſentence, crime, or attainder. Theſe affairs be- 
ing diſcuſſed, the parliament . proceeded to paſs a 
bill of attainder againſt the late king, under the 

name of Richard duke of Glouceſter, as well as 
againſt the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, 
lord Lovel, lord Ferrers, lord Zouch, Richard 
Ratcliffe, William Cateſby, and ſeveral other ad- 
herents of Richard. Thus, he at once gratified 
his revenge and his avarice; for, the confiſcations 
produced ſuch large ſums, that he could not with 
any decency aſk a ſubſidy from parliament. When 
he had in this manner taken vengeance on his ene- 
mies, and filled his coffers, he publiſhed a gene- 
ral amneſty. in favour of all thoſe who had taken 
up arms againſt him, provided they ſhould make 
their ſubmiſſion within a limited time; and imme- 
diately a great number quitted ſanctuary, and took 
the oath of allegiance. Before the parliament broke 
up, the lord of Chandos, a native of Brittany, was 
created earl of Bath, Sir Giles D*Aubeny was pro- 
moted to the title of a baron, and Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby was made lord Brooke: at the fame time, 
the king reſtored to Edward Strafford the title of 
duke of Buckingham, which he had loft by the 
attainder of his tather; and re-eſtabliſhed him in 
poſſeſſion of the family-eſtate, which had been 

Pacon Confiſcated in the laſt reign. 

The ſeſſion being finiſhed about the latter end 
of November, Henry ſent into France Oliver King 
'archdeacon of Oxford, with money to reimburſe 
king Charles, for the ſums he had lent towards 

equipping the armament which had conveyed the 

earl of Richmond into England; ſo that the mar- 
quis of Dorſet and Sir John Bourchier, who re- 
CC 
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mained as hoſtages, were ſet at liberty. Oliver 4 C. 7465. 
was likewiſe veſted with power to prolong the truce 
between the two kingdoms, ſhould: he find Charles 
inclined to this expedient. In order to diſcharge 
the obligation of the loan, Henry attempted to 
borrow fix thouſand marks of the city of London 
but, it was with great difficulty that they conſent- 
ed to lend him two thouſand pounds, which he 
thankfully received, and punctually repayed. About The biſhops 
this period. John Morton and Richard Fox, biſhops g #* 
of Ely and Exeter, were admitted into the privy made privy 
council. The former was, after the death of arch- »unſellen. 
biſhop Bourchier, promoted to the ſee of Canter - 
bury ; while Fox was made keeper of the privy 
ſeal, and afterwards advanced through the ſees of 
Bath and Durham, to the biſhopric of Winchel- 
ter. Theſe two prelates, and one Urſewick the 
king's chaplain, were always employed in the moſt 
important commiſſions, embaſſies, and negotia- 
tions. The king choſe eccleſiaſtics for his mini - 
ſters, not only becauſe they were generally better 
qualified than the laity, but alſo becauſe it was in 
his power to recompence their ſervices with church 
benefices, which ſaved him the expence of gratify- 
ing them from his own private finances: and this 
was a very powerful conſideration with. a prince 
whoſe predominant paſſion was avarice. 291 
Although Henry hated the houſe of York in 4 C. 1456, 
his heart, he found it neceſſary to fulfil the pro- Henry mare 
' miſe he had made to marry the princeſs Elizabeth; princes 
and the nuptials were ſolemnized on the „ Elizabeth, 
day of January, to the inexpreſſible joy of the na- 
tion. The demonſtrations of popular ſatisfaction 
which appeared on this occaſion, were extremely 
mortifying to the king, who conſidered them as ſo 
many marks of affection to the houſe of York, for 
which he had conceived fuch averſion, that his 
queen was always treated -by him with the. urmoſt 
| R 3 coldneſs 
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A. C. 14863 coldneſs and indifference. He never let flip an 


opportunity to humble the partiſans of that Hauſe, 
towards whom he ever acted rather as the chief of 
a party, than as an equitable ſovereign. The 
ſolemnization of the king's nuptials was the more 
agreeable to the people, as it was immediately pre- 
ceded by the tidings of a truce concluded for three 
years with Charles of France, who had formed a 


A project againſt Brittany, and willingly liſtened to 


Rymer, 


Rebellion 
raiſed by 
the lord Lo- 
vel and the 
two Straf- 
tords. 


the propoſal of a truce, which would hinder the 
king of England from ſupporting that dutchy. 


Henry, on the other hand, being ignorant of his 
deſigns, thought the friendſhip of ſuch a monarch 
would render him the more formidable to his do- 
meſtic enemies. BS. 2 

After his marriage he made a progreſs into the 
northern counties, which had been in a particular 
manner attached to the perſon of Richard; and 
paſſed his Eaſter holidays at Lincoln, hoping that 
his preſence, and ſome acts of favour, would en- 
tirely diſpel any diſcontent that might prevail in 
that country. While he reſided in this city, he 
received ſintimation, that the lord Lovel, with 
Humphrey and Thomas Strafford, had privately 
withdrawn from the ſanctuary at Colcheſter. But, 
he payed very little regard to this intelligence, and 
proceeded to Tork, where he underſtood that Lo- 
vel was on his march towards that place, at the 


head of three or four thouſand men; and, that the 
two Staffords had inveſted the city of Worceſter. 


Henry was the more alarmed at this information, as 
he found himſelf in the midſt of the malcontents, 


with whom he ſuppoſed the rabels carried on a 
correſpondence.” Nevertheleſs, he concealed his 
fears and ſuſpicion, and immediately iſſued com- 
miſſions for levying troops in the neighbourhood 
of York, whete his officers met with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that in a little time, they | raiſed a body of three 

2. thouſand 
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thouſand men; the command of which was given 4 C. 1486. 


to the king's uncle the duke of Bedford. This 
nobleman was ſent againſt the rebels, with expreſs 
orders to avoid a battle, as the men were raw, undiſ- 
ciplined, and but indifferently affected to the cauſe, 
but he was inſtructed to approach them with a good 
countenance, and publiſh a pardon in the king's 
name, to all thoſe who ſhould lay down their arms 
and ſubmit. This expedient ſucceeded to the 


king's wiſh. The pardon was no ſooner proclaim- Hig. Soy. 
ed, than lord Lovel, in apprehenſion of being nd. Cont. 


abandoned by his troops, ® retired alone into Lan- 
caſhire, where he lay for ſome time concealed in 
the houſe of his friend Sir Thomas Broughton ; 
and then croſſing the ſea, repaired to the court of 
the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy. The two Straf- 
fords no ſooner heard of this tranſaction than they 
raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter; and being forſaken 
by their followers, retired to the church of Coln- 
ham, where they took ſanctuary. The court of 
King's-Bench declaring, that the privilege of this 
place did not extend to traitors, they were taken 
thence by force : the elder brother Humphrey was 
executed at Tyburn, and the younger pardoned, in 
conſideration of his youth, and of his having been 
ſeduced by the other. | 

On the third day of July, a truce for three years 
was concluded with James king of Scotland; and, 
in the courſe of the ſame month, John le Bouteiller 
lord of Maupertuis, ambaſſador from Francis II. 
duke of Bretagne, prolonged, in his maſter's name, 
the truce between England and that country, until 
the death of one of the contracting princes ; but, 
it was ſtipulated, that the treaty of commerce be- 
tween the two nations ſhould continue to the death 


of the laſt liver. On the twentieth day of Septem- girth of 


ber, the queen was in the eighth month of her preg- 
nancy, delivered of a ſon, who was baptized by 
R 4 the 


Arthur. 
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4. c. 1435. the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 


Britiſh Arthur, from whence the king affected to 
derive his origin. The people hoped, that the birth 
of this prince would warm the king's indifference 
into a real affection for the mother: but, when 
they perceived it had no ſuch effect; that he de- 
layed her coronation ; took all opportunities of de- 
preſſing the friends of the houſe of York, which 
was generally beloved throughout the whole king- 
dom; that his diſpoſition was ſordid and illiberal; 
and, that his temper was ſullen and reſerved, they 
began to look upon him with deteſtation, and even 
to think they had made a bad exchange for the 
tyrant Richard. His enemies took this opportunity 
to inſinuate, that he intended to murder the earl of 
Warwick in the Tower; and the emiſſaries of the 
houſe of York whiſpered about, that the duke of 
York had made his eſcape from the cruelty of his 
uncle, and was ſtill alive on the continent. 
The univerſal joy expreſſed by the Engliſh people 
at this report, encouraged Richard Simon, a prieſt 
of Oxford, to deviſe a ſcheme which was equally ex- 
travagant and enterprizing. He had a pupil called 
Lambert Simnel, the illegitimate ſon of a joiner, a 
youth of uncommon vivacity and extraordinary 
perſonal accompliſhments ; and, him he reſolved 
to paſs upon the world as Richard duke of York, 
the ſecond ſon of the fourth Edward. While he 
was employed in preparing this actor for the ſtage, 
it was rumored, that Edward Plantagenet earl of 
Warwick had eſcaped from the Tower; and Simon 
immediately changing his plan, determined that 
his pupil ſhould perſonate this nobleman ; a fcheme 
much more extravagant than the other, if we con- 
ſider, that the ſon of Clarence had been, after his 
father's death, honourably maintained in the court 
of his uncle Edward, until he vas ten years of age; 
and that therefore, his per lon was well known to a 
great 
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great number of people. Notwithſtanding this ob- 4 ©: 486, 


acle, Simon continued to inſtruct his pupil in his 
new part; and when he thought the impoſture 
ripe, he conveyed him to Ireland, where he knew 
he ſhould not run ſuch a riſque of detection as in 
England. There he hoped the young man would 
be powerfully ſupported, as that kingdom revered 
the memory of Clarence, who had been their gover- 
nor; and as Henry had not yet ſuperſeded the 
public officers who had been appointed by Richard. 
For, though the duke of Bedford had been declar- 
ed viceroy of Ireland, he till continued in Eng- 
land: Thomas Fitzgerald earl of Kildare governed 


as his deputy, and his brother poſſeſſed the poſt of . 


chancellor in that kingdom. As they were both 
partiſans of 'the houfe of York, in all probability, 
they had by their emiſſaries privately concerted this 
ſcheme with Simon, who was likewiſe ſuppoſed to 
have been encouraged by the queen dowager, who 
deeply reſented: Henry's behaviour to her daughter, 
The king had been informed, that ſomething was 
brewing in Ireland to the prejudice of his govern- 
ment, and ordered the earl of Kildare to appear 
at his court in London : but, that nobleman had 
{uch intereſt in the council, that they wrote a letter 


to Henry, repreſenting the earl's preſence as abſo- 


lutely neceſſary in Ireland; and he was excuſed in 
conſequence of this remonſtrance. . 

When Simnel arrived at Dublin, he forthwith 
addreſſed himſelf to the earl, in quality of earl of 
Warwick, recounting the manner in which he pre- 
tended to have eſcaped from the Tower; and tho 
the deputy lieutenant and his brother did not open- 
ly eſpouſe his cauſe at his firſt landing, their omit- 
ting to apprehend ſuch a pretender, plainly indi- 
cates their connivance at the impoſture. They 
waited to ſee the effects of the deceit among the 
common people, who received Simnel with tran; 

2 | ſports 
+ 


Simnel is 
crowned in 
Dublin, 
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AC: 1436. ſports of joy, as the ſon of their beloved Clarence. 
Then the earl of Kildare, and his brother the 
chancellor, having conferred with their friends and 
confidents, waited upon Simnel at his lodgings ; 
from whence he was conducted with great ſolem- 
nity to the caſtle, where he was treated as a prince, 
and behaved with ſuch dignity of deportment, as 
overcame the ſuſpicion of many people, who at 
firſt. doubted the truth of his pretenſions. The 
popular ſtream was ſo much in his favour, that in 
a few days he was proclaimed king of England, 
and lord of Ireland, under the name of Edward 
VI. and not a ſword was drawn, nor one mouth 
opened in behalf of Henry. | 
Such an event could not but be alarming to the 
king, who now ſaw himſelf attacked in his weakeſt 
part, namely, his title, and in a country wholly 
devoted tochis adverſaries, which he could not pre- 
tend to ſubdue without a very coaſiderable ex- 
pence: beſides, he apprehended, that the fire 
which had broke out in Ireland would ſoon com- 
municate to the other kingdom, by means of ſecret 
correſpondence, the nature and manner of which 
he did not know. Perplexed by theſe conſidera- 
tions, he convened his privy council, in order to 
deliberate upon the meaſures to be taken in ſuch 

The queen an emergency; and here, in all probability, he 

dowageris ſignified his ſuſpicion of his mother-in-law the 

der fate queen dowager; for ſhe was immediately confined 
won ſcated. in the monaſtery of Bermondſey ; and deprived of 
her whole eſtate, without any form of proceſs. 
The whole nation exclaimed againſt this act of 
ſeverity, - which he in vain endeavoured to pal- 

Jiate, by giving out that this puniſhment was in- 
flicted upon her for having delivered her daugh- 
ters into the hands of Richard: a pretence which 
ſerved only to inflame the reſentment of the peo- 
ple, who thought it very ſtrange, that the r 

ä ou! 
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ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed for that which 4. C. 1486. 


was rather maternal weakneſs than any premedi- 


tated crime. Beſides, they could not comprehend Bacon. 


the meaning of Henry's having ſo long delayed to 
take cognizance of this affair : they thought his 
marrying the daughter was an acknowledgment 
of the mother's innocence, or at leaſt, a tacit for- 
giveneſs of the fault. They conſidered that ſhe 
had been one of the chief inſtruments of his eleva- 
tion to the throne, and therefore could not help 
deteſting his ingratitude; and, in this , rigorous 
treatment, they perceived a formed deſign to ſeize 
all opportunities of completing. the ruin of the 
houſe of York, and its adherents. There was 
ſome myſtery in this confinement of the queen mo- 
ther, which never was explained to the public. As 
all hiſtorians agree that ſhe was certainly concerned 
in the affair of Simnel, the king, in all probability, 
could have convicted her in a legal manner of the 
conſpiracy ; or at leaſt fixed upon her ſuch ſtrong 
fuſpicion, as would have given a plauſible colour to 
the ſteps he took for ſecuring her perſon. But, 
ſuch a proceſs would have introduced an inquiry, 
which he. ſeemed to avoid. Perhaps, it would 
have appeared, that the queen-mother had not 
complied- with Richard's defire in ſending her 
daughters to court, until he had taken ſome extra- 
ordinary ſtep to quiet her fears. Perhaps, that ſa- 
tisfaction conſiſted in his conniving at the eſcape of 
his ſurviving nephew from the Tower. By means 
of this conjecture we can account for the queen's 
confidence in the tyrant, who had brought her kin- 
dred to the ſcaffold, as well as for Henry's beha- 
viour at this juncture, when, perhaps, ſhe. played 
off the phantom Simnel, in order to ſound the in- 
clination of the people, and pave the way for ex- 
hibiting her own ſon upon the ſtage. This ſup- 
poſition likewite explains the caſe of Perkin _— 
C 
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A. C. 1436. beck, and the inflexibility of Henry, who could 
never be prevailed upon to releaſe his'mother-in-law, 
though the whole nation clamoured at her impri- 
ſonment, which continued for ſome years, until 
death ſet her at liberty. 

Leeden The queen being ſecured in the monaſtery of 

tord Love! Bermondſey, Henry, in order to undeceive the po- 

gar: pulace, who began to believe that the earl of War- 
wick was actually in Ireland, ordered that young 
prince to be conducted publicly through the ſtreets 
of London, from the Tower to St. Paul's church, 
whither the people went in vaft crouds to behold 
bim; and he was permitted to converſe with ſeveral 
individuals, who were well acquainted with his per- 

Ware. fon, and well affected to his family. After this 

roceſſion, he was ſent back to the Tower ; but, 
the Iriſh retorted the impoſture upon Henry, affirm- 
ing, that the youth whom he had produced was a 
counterfeit; and that Simnel was the true earl of 
Warwick. The king fearing the contagion would 
ſpread into England, publiſhed a general amneſty 
for thoſe who ſhould quit the party of the rebels, 
with promiſe of reward to ſuch as ſhould come and 
diſcover the particulars of the conſpiracy. At the 
fame time, he ordered the coaſts to be guarded, 
to cut off all correſpondence between the malcon- 
rents of the two kingdoms. Notwithſtanding all 
his precautions, the pretender acquired ſome power- 
ful friends in England; or rather, the prieſt who 
tutored Simnel, had been encouraged by perſons of 
the firſt quality, to produce this impoſtor, whom 
he would have hardly preſumed to exhibit without 
ſome promiſe of conſiderable ſupport. He no ſooner 
made his appearance in Ireland, than John earl of 
Lincoln, whom his uncle Richard III. had declared 
preſumptive heir of the crown, openly eſpouſed his 
cauſe, and embarked for Flanders in order to con- 
cert with his aunt Margaret dutcheſs dowager of 
| ' Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, the proper meaſures for inſuring ſucceſs “ C. 1466. 
to the enterprize. That princeſs being incenſed at 
Henry's behaviour to her niece, and the virulence 
with which he perſecuted all the partiſans of the 
houſe of York, readily engaged in the ſcheme of 
Simnel, which in all probability had been projected 
with her privity and concurrence ; and after having 
deliberated with Lincoln and Lovel, promiſed to 
furnith two thoufand veteran German troops, com- 
manded by Martin Swart, an officer of reputation, 
which ſhould accompany them to Ireland, and join 
the new king's party. They accordingly ſet fail in &. C. 1487. 
the beginning of May; and arrived in ſafety at 
Dublin, where Simnel was crowned with great ſo- 
lemnity in the cathedral, by the biſhops of Armagh, 
Dublin, Meath, and Derry, in preſence of the earl 
of Kildare, the chancellor, and all the other officers 
of ſtate belonging to that kingdom. This cere- Rymer. 
mony being performed with a crown taken from 
the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, the new king aſ- 
ſembled a kind of parliamer”, in which the clergy 
granted a ſubſidy to the pope, in hope of render- 
ing his holineſs propitious to their undertaking. 
Then a council was held, to regulate the meaſures 
to be next purſued ; and after ſome debate, they 
agreed, that the ſeat of the war ſhould be tranſ- 
ferred to England, where they expected to be joined 
by all the favourers of the houſe of York, ſo as to 
be able to depoſe the uſurper without the leaſt dif- 
ficulty. 
In the mean time, Henry was employed in 
making preparations to defend himſelf againſt the 
impending ſtorm. He was no ſooner informed of 
Lincoln's retreat to Flanders, than he took it for 
granted that the dutcheſs of Burgundy was con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy; and was the more alarmed 
as he knew the enterprizing diſpoſition of that 
princeſs, whoſe hatred he had incurred. He _ 
Wi 
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with levied two armies, the command of which lie 
beſtowed upon the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Oxford, in order to guard both ſides of the iſland 
from invaſion ; and during the/ winter he made a 
progreſs through the counties of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, where he had moſt reaſon to expect a deſcent, 
on account of their neighbourhood to the Low 
Countries. When he arrived at St. Edmundſbury, 
he received intimation that the marquis of Dorſet 
was on the road to viſit him, that he might vindi- 
cate himſelf from ſome malicious imputations, and 
offer his ſervice to his majeſty : but Henry, inſtead 
of accepting his offer, ſent the earl of Oxford to 
meer and conduct him priſoner to the Tower, tho 
he was deſired to aſſure the marquis, that, after the 
extinction of the rebellion, he ſhould have a fair 
hearing; and that his preſent arreſt would conduce 
to his own ſafety, by hindering him from being 
miſled by evil counſellors. From Edmundſbury 
the king repaired to Norwich, where he kept his 
Chriſtmas ; thence he proceeded in pilgrimage to 
viſit our Lady's church of Walſingham ; and then 
returned by the way of Cambridge to London. 
Here he learned, that the earl of Lincoln with his 
foreign auxiliaries had landed in Ireland: ſo that 
being freed from his apprehenſion of a deſcent from 
Flanders, he aſſembled all his troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coventry, which is in the heart of the 
kingdom ; and repairing to that city in perſon, re- 
ſolved to wait for more certain information touching 
the deſigns of the enemy. 

He had not remained long in this ſituation, when 
he was informed that Simnel and his friends were 
landed in Lancaſhire, and joined by Sir Thomas 
Broughton, and a ſmall number of Engliſh mal- 
contents. They had begun their march towards 
York, in hope of ſeeing their numbers daily in- 


creaſe : and they forbore all acts of hoſtility in the 


country 
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country through which they paſſed, with a view to & C. 487. 
intereſt the people in their favour. They were, 
however, miſerably diſappointed in their expecta- 
tion. The natives, either dreading the ſagacity and 
fortune of Henry, or averſe to a king introducet 
by the Iriſh and Germans, far from taking arms in 
his favour, exhibited no marks of good will to the 
enterprize ; and the earl of Lincoln fearing that his 
army, conſiſting of eight thouſand men, would ra- 
ther diminiſh than increaſe, reſolved to give battle 
to the king before all his force ſhould be aſſembled. 
For this purpoſe, he changed his route, and marched 
towards Newark, in hope of making himſelf maſter 
of that place before the arrival of the enemy. 
Henry had advanced to Nottingham, at the head 
of fix thouſand men ; and being joined.by an equal 
number, under the command of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, the lord Strange, with a conſiderable number 
of knights and gentlemen ; he, with the advice of 
his council, determined to engage the rebels with- 
out delay. Gueſling Lincoln's defign upon the 
town of Newark, he marched thithet with great 
&xpedition, and poſted himſelf between the enemy 
and the town, while the earl of Lincoln encamped 
on the declivity of a hill near the village of Stoke. 
Next day, being the ſixth of June, Henry drew up 
his army in order of battle upon the plain, which 
was ſo narrow, that he could not extend his front; 
and, therefore he was obliged to form his troops 
into three lines, placing his beſt men in the firſt, 
to the number of fix thouſand. The enemy did 
not decline the engagement ; on the contrary, they 
marched down in order, and attacked the royaliſts 
with great intrepidity, hoping, that ſhould they be 
able to break the king's firlt line, it would fall 
back on the other two, and put the whole army 
in confuſion. The naked Iriſh, though terribly 
galled by the Engliſn arrows, maintained their 
| ground - 
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A C. 1487. ground without flinching; and the German troops 


Bacon. 


being well diſciplined and inured to war, fought 
with great obſtinacy for three hours, until by far 
the greater part was ſlain, with Martin Swart their 
leader. The earls of Lincoln and Kildare met with 
the ſame fate; and their army was totally routed, 
with the loſs of four thouſand men killed upon the 


field of battle. Nor was the victory cheaply pur- 


chaſed by the king, one half of whoſe firſt line was 
cut in pieces. Lambert Simnel, and his tutor were 
taken priſoners ; and Henry affected to deſpiſe his 
rival ſo much, that he would not deprive him of 
his life; but retained him as a ſcullion in his kitchen, 
from which low ſtation he was afterwards promoted 
to the place of a falconer. Simon the prieſt was 
committed to priſon, and never heard of after his 
commitment. The lord Lovel is by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have been drowned in the Trent, endeavouring 
to ford that river after the battle; others affirm he 
was ſlain in the action; and a third ſet believe he 
paſſed the remainder of his life in a vault or ca- 
vern “. 8 | 

' Immediately after the battle, the king marched to 
Lincoln, from whence he advanced to York ; and, 
in this progreſs ſeverely puniſhed all thoſe who had 
favoured the rebels, or were convicted of having cir- 
culated a report, that the king's army was defeated: 
a report which had hindered ſome powerful ſuccours 
from joining Henry before the battle. Thoſe delin- 
quents were tried partly by commiſſioners, and 
partly by martial law; but, the puniſhment fell 
upon their eſtates only, the king being ſatisfied 
with filling his coffers by fines and confiſcations. 


* This laſt notion is countenanced terraneous room, the figure of a vene- 
by a diſcovery made about ſixty years rable old man fitting in a great chair 3 
ago at this nobleman's ſeat of Minſter- but, when touched, the body fell into 
Lovel in Oxfordſhire. The workmen duſt, Carte, 
in repairing the houſe, found in a ſub- 


When 
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When he had fleeced the malcontents in this man- 4. C. 1487. 
ner, he procured a bull from the pope, impowering 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury to abſolve them of the 
excommunication they had incurred by the former 
bull of ſettlement, as if he had been ſollicitous about 
the ſalvation of thoſe who ſought his ruin. At the . Pubs 
ſame time, Innocent VIII. ſent over another bull, 
reſtraining the privilege of ſanctuaries within pro- 
per bounds. He ordained, that malefactors who 
had quitted the ſanctuary to commit freſh crimes, 
and returned again to it for ſhelter, might be forci- 
bly taken from it by the king's officers: that, with 
reſpect to debtors, who took ſanctuary in order to 
defraud their creditors, the privilege ſhould extend 
to their perſons only, and not to their eſtates ; and 
that the king might ſend guards into the ſanctuary, 
to prevent the eſcape of traitors and rebels While Plan of a 
Henry reſided at York, deputies arrived from Scot gd. 
land, to terminate ſome difference concerning the 
fiſhery of the river Eſk ; and the king took this 
opportunity of beginning a negotiation with James 
the Scottiſh monarch, ro whole court he feat Fox 
biſhop of Exeter, and Sir Richard Edgecomb, as 
his ambaſſadors, to treat of a triple alliance. The 
treaty was projected, and tiey agreed to the fol- 
lowing articles : That the Scortiſh marquis of Or- 
mond ſhould marry Catherine daughter of the fourth 
Edward: That James himſelf ſhould eſpouſe Ed - 
ward's widow : That his ſon the prince of Scotland 
ſhould be matched with another daughter of that 
monarch : That the king of England ſhould cedz 
for ever the town and caſtle of Berwick to the Scots: 
That the articles and conditions of thoſe three mar- 
riages ſhould be regulated by the commiſſioners of 
the two kings, to be aſſembled at Edinburgh, firlt 
in January, and then in May: That the two kings 
ſhould have an interview-in the month of July : 
and, That the truce ſhould be prolonged for thir- 
Ne. 46, 3 teen 
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teen months. Henry ratified theſe conventions om 
the twentieth day of November : but, the execution 
of the treaty was prevented by the troubles that en- 
ſued in Scotland, 

The king in, his journey to the North had oc- 
caſion to perceive, that the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple proceeded in a great meaſure from his ſeverity to 
the partiſans of the houſe of York, and in parti- 
eular to his having ſo long delayed the queen's 
coronation. He therefore reſolved to remove this 
ſubje& of complaint. A bout the beginning of No- 
vember he returned to London, which he entered 
in triumph; and next day went in proceſſion to St. 
Pauls church, where Te Deum was ſung for the 
victory he had obtained over the rebels. 'Then he 
appointed the duke of Bedford high fteward for the 
coronation of the queen, which was performed with 
the uſual ſolemnities, on the twenty fifth day of No- 
vember, two years after ker marriage. Upon this 


_ occaſion, he ſet at liberty the marquis of Dorſet, 


Aas of 
5 Bxttany. a 


without having brought him to any trial; and to- 
wards the latter end of the year, ſent a ſolemn em- 
baſſy to the pope, with intimation of his marriage, 


- and proffers of ſervice and ſpiritual obedience. 


The war ſtill continued in the Low Countries, 
where the troops of Charles VIII. ſurpriſed St. 


Omer and Terouenne; and the inhabitants of Ghent 


were incited by a. nobleman, called Raffingbam, 
ro revolt againit Maximilian. By this time Francis 
H. duke of Brittany, was old, infirm, and at cer- 
rain times deprived of his ſenſes: having no ſons, 
he, with the conſent of his eſtates, ſettled the ſuc- 
ceſſion upon his two daughters, Anne and Iſabel, 
which laſt died before her father ; ſo that Anne be- 


came ſole heireſs of Bretagne. Charlzs VIII. was 


deſirous of uniting that dutchy with France, by 
marrying this princeſs ; but his views were thwarted 
by Lewis duke of Orleans, whom he had perſecuted 


* at 


H E N R Y vit. 
at the inſtigation of his ſiſter Madam de Beaujeu, 
and compelled to fly for ſhelter into Brittany, where 


he met with a very hoſpitable reception, and gained 
an aſcendancy over Francis. This prince being 
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incenſed againſt his own nobility, who had put his 


favourite Landais to death, gladly entertained the 
duke of Orleans, with the prince of Orange, the 
count de Dunois, and ſome other French noblemen 
of that party; and the lords of Bretagne entered 
into a negotiation with Charles, though their mo- 
tives were very different from thoſe by which the 
French king was actuated when he concluded the 
alliance. He thought the treaty would furniſh him 
with an opportunity to make a complete conqueſt 
of Bretagne, while they hoped his protection would 
ſcreen them from the reſentment and arbitrary de- 
ſigns of their own ſovereigh, In purſuance of this 
treaty, Charles invaded Brittany with ſix different 
armies; and the duke, retiring to Maletroit, aſ- 
ſembled ſixteen thouſand men, with whom he be- 
gan his march, to raiſe the ſiege of Ploermel, which 
the enemy had undertaken ; but, as he advanced, he 
found himſelf abandoned by all his forces, except 
about four thouſand ; and retreated with great pteci- 
pitation to Nantz, which was beſieged by the French 
after they had reduced Ploermel, Vannes, and Di- 
nant. The duke had commiſſioned the count de 
Dunois as his ambaſſador, to ſollicit ſuccours of 
the king of England ; and that nobleman had em- 
barked four different times on this embaſſy, but was 
always driven back by contrary winds or tempeſ- 
tuous weather. | 

While Charles was employed in the ſiege of 
Nantz, he received advice of the victory which 


Argentre; * 


Charles of 
France 
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Henry had obtained at Stokefield, and immediately emnbafy te 


diſpatched ambaſſadors to congratulate him upon 
his good fortune, and endeavour to diſſuade him 
from intermeddling in the affairs of Bretagne. They 

I 2 tound 


Henry, 
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4. C. 1487, found him at Leiceſter, where they were admitted 


to an audience; in which, after the compliments 
of congratulation, they obſerved that the king their 


ſovereign found himſelf obliged to engage in a war 


with the duke of Brittany, who had given protec- 
tion to the duke of Orleans, the declared enemy 
of Charles; and even aſſiſted him in exciting trou- 
bles in the kingdom of France: that — the 
duke of Brittany was in effect the aggreſſor: and 
the French king hoped, from the equity of Henry, 


that he would conſider him in no other light. That, 
although the king had formerly lain under ſome 


obligations to the duke of Brittany, he would like- 


wiſe remember the aſſiſtance he had received from 
the French monarch, at the time when the duke 


had not only abandoned his intereſt, but even agreed 
to deliver him into the hands of his enemy. For 
whichreaſons, Charles hoped the king of England, far 
from engaging in the defence of the duke of Brit- 
tany, who protected and encouraged the rebellious 
ſubjects of his neighbour prince, would eſpouſe the 
intereſt of his real friend, or at leaſt obſerve an 


exact neutrality. Henry was not ignorant of the 


deſign with which Charles had taken the field; but, 
as the French ambaſſadors had carefully avoided 
touching upon their maſter's real ſcheme of re- 
uniting Brittany to the kingdom of France, he 
diſſembled in his turn, and replied, That as the 
French king and the duke of Brittany were the two 
princes to whom he was more obliged than to all 
the world beſides, he longed for an opportunity of 
manifeſting his gratitude to both. He ſaid he 
would, upon this occafion, fulfil the duty of a real 
friend, and endeavour to compromiſe their diffe- 
rence in an amicable manner, He did not imagine 
thar' Bretagne would be eafily conquered. He did 
not doubt that Charles would accept of his media- 
tion, rather than incur his reſentment; and he fore- 

. JaW 


faw that this affair would furniſh him with a pre- “. C. 1487. . 
rence for demanding a ſubſidy, which he ſhould 
have no occaſion to expend. | | | 

In theſe ſentiments he diſpatched ambaſſadors yen-y ore 
wich offers of his mediation to king Charles; bis media: 
and, ſhould theſe be accepted, they were ordered ami all 


promiſe all 


to proceed to the duke of Bretagne with the ſame differences 
propoſal. Charles was then employed in the ſiege cas and 
of Nantz; and, as it was his intereſt to amuſe he duke of 
Henry until the place ſhould be taken, he not only 
accepted his mediation, but alſo offered to ſubmit 

the diſpute to his final deciſion ; hoping either 

that the duke of Brittany would reje& the arbitra- 

tion, or that the negotiation might be ſpun out 

until he ſhould be maſter of the dutchy. When 

the Engliſh ambaſſadors propoſed their maſter's 
mediation to the duke, who was heſieged in Nantz, 

the duke of Orleans replied in the name of that 
prince, that in ſuch a perilous conjunctute, he ex- 

pected ſubſtantial aſſiſtance from the king of Eng- 

land, rather than offers of mediation, which could 
not prevent the Joſs of his dominions : he deſired 
their king would remember the benefits he had re- 
ceived from the duke of Brittany, and conſider 
how much it imported England to hinder that 
dutchy from becoming a province of Frange. With 
this anſwer the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, and 
Charles triumphed greatly in his affected modera- 
tion. Mean while he carried on his attacks with 
ſuch vigour, that the place muſt have been ſurren- 
dered, had not the count de Dunois aſſembled a 
great multitude of peaſants, who were anxious 
about the fate of their ſovereign, and relieved the 
town in the face of the French army. This ſup- 
ply obliged Charles to raiſe the ſiege ; and Henry 
being now fully perſuaded that the French king 
would not be able ro conquer Brittany, reſolved 
do continue neuter ; but at the fame time affected to 
he S 3 intereſt 
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intereſt himſelf warmly in the duke's favour, that 
he might have a pretext for demanding. a ſubſidy 
from the parliament which he had convoked for. 
the ninth day of November. Mean while he ſent 
back the ambaſſadors to renew their efforts for a 


negotiation. 


The lord Wideville, the queen's uncle, ſollicited 
the king's permiſſion to engage in the ſervice of 
the duke of Brittany with a number of volunteers ; 
and, though Henry denied his requeſt, he em- 
barked privately at the Iſle of Wight with four 
hundred men, who were no ſooner landed in the 
duke's dominions, than Charles complained of 
them to the Englith ambaſſadors, as a body of aux 
iliaries ſent in violation of the neutrality which 
the king of England affected to maintain. Henry, 
however, diſavowing this ſtep ot the lord Wide- 
ville as a clandeſtine tranſaction, Charles was fa- 
tisfhed, becauſe it was not his intereſt to break with 


the king of England at ſuch a juncture z for by 


Tren acti- 
ONS in par- 
liament. 


this time the noblemen of Brittany, perceiving the 
intention of the French king was to make a conqueſt 
of their country, had made peace with their ſove- 
reign, who could not however prevent Charles 
from taking the town of Dol by aſſault; ſo that 
the duke, thinking himſelf unſafe at Nantz, re- 
tired to Rennes, in hope of being ſuccoured by 
ſome of his allies: there, finding himſelf hard 
preſſed by the enemy, and ſeeing no proſpect of im- 
mediate aſſiſtance, he ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded by the prince of Orange to promiſe he 
would beſtow his daughter Anne in marriage upon 
the king of the Romans ; and that prince engaged 
to bring a powerful army into Breragne ; but he 
was prevented by the revolt of Ghent, which em- 

ployed a his forces in Flanders. 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors returned to London, and re- 
ported 
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ported to Henry that the intention of Charles was &. C. 1485. 


to amuſe him with a negotiation until Bretagne 
ſhould be conquered. The. parliament meeting at 
Weſtminſter, the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, chancellor of 
the realm, who, in the king's name, having thank- 
ed the two houſes for the acts they had paſſed in 
his favour at their laſt ſitting, gave them to under- 
ſtand, that with reſpect to the war between France 
and Bretagne, Charles had deſired he would obſerve 
a neutrality, and the duke had ſollicited his af- 
ſtance : that he had offered his mediation, which 
was accepted by the French king, on condition 
that he ſhould not diſcontinue holtilitjes, until the 
difference ſhou!d be compromiſed; but that this con- 
dition was rejected by the duke of Brittany, who dil- 
truſted the ſincerity of Charles, and obſerved that 
his aim was to ſpin out the negotiation until the 
dutchy ſhould be ſubdued; that after having inet- 
fectually employed his beſt offices to terminate the 
diſpute by an accommodation, he begged the ad- 
vice of his parliament; and deſired they would 
conſider whether or not he ought to interpoſe more 
effectual meaſures for the preſervation of Bretagne. 
This was a queſtion that required very little con- 
ſideration: the Engliſh were too jealous of the 
power of France to ſtand tamely, and lee it aug- 
mented by the acceſſion of fuch a maritime pro- 
vince, which they counſelled the king to defend 
with all his might; and that he might be enabled 
to aſſiſt the duke eſfectually, they granted a ſupply 
of two fifteenths, beſides a poll tax upon aliens, 
and another act of - reſumption. In this ſeſſion 
they confirmed the authority of the Star-chamber, 
a court which had hitherto ſubſiſted by the ancient 
common laws of the realm. It conſiſted of the 
members of the king's council, who ſat in an apart- 
ment called the Star-chamber, from the cieling, 

84 which 
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A. C1437. which was painted with ſtars, to judge offences 
under the degree of capita]. The parliament like- 
wiſe enacted a ſtatute, by which any ſervant of the 
king, under the degree of a nobleman, conſpiri 
the death of any member of the council, or lord of 
the realm, ſhould be deemed guilty of a capital 

Bacop, Crime. The ſame penalty was extended to thoſe 

Rot. Parl. who ſhould obtain poſſeſſion of women by force, 
how ſoe ver they might afterwards be reconciled to 
their raviſhers. A law was made for the more ef- 
fectual prevention of murder and manſlaughter, 
Another ſtature ordained that clerks convicted 

* ſhould be burned in the hand, for a taſte of puniſh- 
ment and brand of infamy, from which they had 
been hitherto exempted. A third decreed that the 
king's officers and farmers ſhould forfeit their places 
and holds, in caſe of unlawful retainer, or bein 
concerned in riots and illegal aſſemblies. Several 
wholeſome regulations were made for the preven- 
tion of uſury, the ſecurity of the king's cuſtoms, 
and the employment of foreign commodities im- 
ported into the kingdom. 

The cokes: Henry having accompliſhed his aim, which was 

defeated by @ ſublidy, inſtead of employing it in vigorous 

2 meaſures, reſumed the method of negotiation, and 

Aubin, ſent ambaſſadors again to Charles, to make him 

| acquainted with the reſolution of the parliament. 
The French king, who was no ſtranger to Henry's 
ſentiments and diſpoſition, ſtill continued to amuſe 
him by declaring bimſelf ready to abide by the de- 
ciſion of the king of England: but he abſolutely 
refuſed to interrupt his operations, alledging that 
ſuch interruption would enable his adverſary to 
retrieve his affairs; nevertheleſs the duke of Bre- 
tagne gained by the approach of winter what he 
could not obtain by Henry's ſollicitations. The 
king of France was obliged to put his troops in 
quarters, and return to Paris, while the duke _ 

on 


HE N XR .Y VII. 


only enjoyed a reſpite, but, by the valour and ac. & C. 1447 


uvity of the marechal Rieux, retook Vannes and 
Pinan, in the month of March, and ſecured An- 
cennis and Chateaubriant, with ſtrong garriſons : 
at the ſame time a ſmall body of men at arms, 
belonging to the lord of Albret, deſerted the ſer- 
vice of France, and joined the duke of Brittany, 


This ſmile of fortune was of ſhort duration: in the Meni. 


month of April Charles began the campaign, re- 
took and demoliſhed Ancennis and Chateau-Briant ; 
and at one time inveſted Fougeres and St. Aubin de 
Cormier. In the beginning of the war the duke 
of Bretagne had endeavoured to detach the lord of 
Albret from the intereſt of France, by promiſing 
to give him his daughter in marriage; and now 
that nobleman embracing the propoſal, joined 


him with a body of a thouſand horſe, in ex- 


pectation of ſeeing his protniſe immediately ful- 
filled. Francis, who had in private betrothed his 
daughter to Maximilian, tutored the princeſs,* 
who was about eleven years of age, to expreſs a 
rerſonal averſion to the match; and this ſerved as 
a pretence for delaying the marriage. Mean while, 
finding himſelf altogether unable to cope with the 
French, and being diſappointed in his expecta- 
tions from Henry and the king of the Romans, he 


{ent the count de Dunois to ſollicit Charles for Rymer. 


peace. That king was then engaged in a private 
negotiation for a truce with the king of England; 
and therefore deferred giving a poſitive anſwer, on 
various pretences, until he received advice that 
the treaty was concluded at Windſor: then having 
nothing to fear from Henry, he rejected the duke's 
propoſals, and reſolved to continue the war until 
ne ſhould have made an intire conqueſt of the 
dutchy. The duke's affairs being now deſperate, 


his chief counſellors, the duke of Orleans, the 


Prince of Orange, and the marechal Rieux, reſolved 
to make one vigorous effort, by giving battle to the 
| enemy. 
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enemy. With this view they marched towards St. 
Aubin, which had capitulated before they arrived; 
and the French army being reunited under the 
command of Lewis de la Tremouille, a battle en. 
ſued on the twenty-eighth day of July, when the 
forces of Brittany were 10uted with great ſlaughter : 
the duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange, 
who fought on foot, were taken priſoners, and the 
lord Wideville was lain, with all his followers. 
While the duke of Bretagne thus precipitated his 
own-ruin, the king of England made his diſtreſs a 
pretext for levying the ſublidy with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition ; and all the counties payed it without 
murmuring, except the inhabitants of Yorkſhire 
and the biſhopric of Durham, who, as old parti- 
ſans of the houſe of York, hated Henry, and re- 
fuſed to comply with the conditions of the tax, 
which they ſaid was a grievous oppreſſion. The 
commiſſioners being thus repulſed, addreſſed them- 
{elves to the earl of Northumberland, who wrote 
to court for directions; and the king inſiſted pe- 
remptorily on their paying their proportion of the 
ſubſidy which had been granted by parliament; 
obſerving that the affairs of Bretagne were very 
preſſing: and that ſhould he relinquiſh his right 
on this occaſion, other counties would be encou- 
raged to claim the ſame exemption. The earl no 
ſooner received this anſwer, than he aſſembled the 


Juſtices and freeholders of the county, and ſignified 


his majeſty's pleaſure in ſuch imperious terms, as 
not only confirmed them in their reſolution to re- 
fuſe payment, but alſo excited their reſentment 
againſt the earl, whom they conſidered as the per- 
{on who had fomented the king's indignation. I hus 
inſtigated, the populace immediately aſſembled, 
and breaking into his houſe, flew him with a good 
number of his ſervants. They were animated by a 
popular incendiary called John a Chamber ; and 

' chooling 
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chooſing for their leader Sir John Egremont, a very 4. ©. 1488. 
turbulent partiſan of the houſe of Vork, they 
avowed their rebellion; declaring they would march 
to London, and give battle to Henry. The news 
of this inſurrection did not much alarm the king, 
though he forthwith ſent a body of troops againſt 
the rebels, under the command of the earl of 
Surrey, whom he had releaſed from the Tower, and 
admitted into his favour. That nobleman, enga- 
ging the inſurgents, routed them at the firſt onſet, 
and made John a Chamber priſoner ; but Sir John 
Egremont eſcaped, and, croſſing the ſea, took re- 
fuge with the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy. The 
king, who followed the earl of Surrey with another 
body of troops, proceeded in his progreſs north- 
ward as far as York, where he ordered John a 
Chamber to be hanged, with a great number of 
his accomplices, and granted a general pardon to 
the reſt of the rebels. Having conſtituted the earl 
of Surrey his lieutenant in the northern parts, and 
appointed Sir Richard Tunſtall his principal com- 
miſſioner for levying the ſubſidy, he returned to 
London, where he was ſurpriſed with the ridings 
of the duke of Bretagne's being defeated at St. 
Aubin. 
That prince was now reduced to a deplorable Treaty be- 
condition: he had nothing to expect from Henry f 
but fruitleſs negotiations. Maximilian, inſtead of France and 
ſuccouring his future father-in-law, was himſelf — of 
imprifoned by the Flemings at Bruges, and re- 
mained in confinement until his father Frederick, 
the emperor, marched into the Low Countries at 
the head of a numerous army to his relief. He was 
ſo intent upon fortifying himſelf againſt the mu- 
tinous ſpirit of the Flemings, that, forgetting all 
his engagements with the duke of Brittany, he ſent 
an embaſſy into Spain to demand of Ferdinand and 
his queen their eldeſt daughter Iſabel for himſelf, 
3 | and 
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A. c. 1433. and the younger infanta Jane for his fon Philip: 
the former was already promiſed to the prince of 
Portugal, but the ſecond part of his propoſal rook 
effect in the ſequel. Mean while Philip de Cleves, 
lord of Ravenſtein, being choſen general 'by the 
inhabitants of Ghent, ſurpriſed the city of Bruſſels : 
and Maximilian retired to Germany, leaving Al- 
bert duke of Saxony to command for his ſon Phi- 
lip in the Low Countries. The duke of Brittany, 
being thus abandoned by all the world, ſued for 
peace in the molt humble manner; and found 
Charles very well diſpoſed to grant his requeſt. 
That politic monarch, though he had concluded 
a truce with Henry, perceived from the tem- 
per of the Engliſh nation, that their king would 
find himſelf obliged to take ſome vigorous mea- 
ſures for the defence of Brittany; and thoſe he re- 
folved to prevent by a treaty with the duke, which 
he would no farther obſerve than he ſhould find 
it convenient for his own purpoſes : their confe- 
rences were accordingly opened; and about the 
latter end of Auguſt a treaty of peace was concluded 

44et Vorger, on condition that Charles ſhould retain 

hen; the places he had conquered, and withdraw his 

The ene of troops from the other parts of Brittany. 

— Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 

«ics, and Francis II. duke of Brittany died in a very old age, 

yr: Ar leaving his daughter Anne under the tuition of the 

{if the y'9- marechal de Ricux and the count de Cominge : 

Luger, but Philip de Montauban chancellor of the dutchy 
carried the young princeſs to Guerande, where he 
made uſe of her name and authority to cloak his 
own deſigns; and his influence with her produced 
a quarrel between him and the marechal, which 
proved very detrimental to her own intereſt, as 
well as to that of her ſubjects. The king of Eng- 
land, being informed of the duke's death, declared 
openly that he would conſider the intereſt of the 

orphan 


un n Wir 


orphan dutcheſs as his own, and affected to make 4: . 1483. 


preparations for ſuccouring her in the moſt effectual 


manner. As the late treaty between France and 
Brittany was proviſional, until the pretenſions of 


Charles to the fovereignty of chat dutchy could be 
regulated, Henry's aim was to hinder the French 
king from taking the advantage of the duke's death, 


and the conſternation of the Bretons. He thought 


this purpoſe would be anſwered by his openly eſ- 
pouſing the cauſe of the dutcheſs ; that Charles, 
rather than come to an open rupture with'England, 


would abate in his pretenſions ; that he himſelf - 


would be choſen umpire of the difference, and con- 
ſequently avoid a war which would oblige him to 
empty his coffers. In order to intimidate the 
French king, he ſent ambaſſadors to the king of 
the Romans and his ſon Philip the archduke, and 
diſpatched envoys to the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal, as if he intended to form a league againſt 


Charles, whom, by a third embaſſy, he preſſed to 5 


finiſh all differences with Bretagne by a new treaty z 
at the ſame time, he ſent Edgecomb and Henry 


Ayneſworth with offers of aſſiſtance to the young 


dutcheſs, and powers to engage in his name for a 


certain number of troops, on ſufficient ſecurity for . 


a reimburſement of the expence. | 


The affairs of Brittany engroſſed the attention of James 111. 


the kings of England and France to ſuch a degree, 


that they neglected ſending ſuccours to their ally own fu. 
James III. king of Scotland, whoſe nobles, with!“ 


his ſon at their head, had riſen in rebellion. He 
had retired to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and ſolli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of Charles and Henry, who pro- 
miſed to ſend forces to his aid: but his friends ad- 
viſed him to remove to the caſtle of Stirling, 
which he would find more commodious for receiv- 
ing the ſuccours he expected from abroad. In 
compliance with this advice, he quitted Edinburgh, 
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4 C. 1488. and marched with a ſmall body of troops to Stir- 
ling, where he was refuſed admittance by the go- 
vernor. He then endeavoured to return to the 
place from which he had departed ; but was pre- 
vented by the rebellious noblemen who had en- 
gaged him at Bannockburn, where he was defeated 
and ſlain. His ſon James, at that time but fifteen 
years of age, was proclaimed king of Scotland on 
the field of battle by the victors ; and in the month 

Buchanan, Of July ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, to notify his 
acceſſion to the Scottiſh throne. 

A. c. 489. On the tenth day of February, the Engliſh en- 

Henry ſends yoys concluded a treaty with the dutcheſs of Bre- 

ment to the tagne, by which Henry engaged to aſſiſt her with 

ourcheſ* of a reinforcement of {ix thouſand men, on condition 
aAgne. - . , . 

of being put into poſſeſſion of certain places, by 
way of ſecurity for the expence of this armament : 
ſo that by this negotiation he provided for the ſafery 
of Bretagne, without expending any part of the 
money he had received from parliament ; on the 
contrary, he contrived a method for laying it out to 
the beſt advantage; for by retaining the ſecurities, 
he found means to be repayed with intereſt. The 
dutcheſs was glad to receive the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land upon any terms. She ſaw a French army in 
the heart of her dominions : ſhe found herſelf with- 
out troops and money ; and her principal ſubjects 
were divided among themſelves, by the moſt ran- 
corous feuds and factions. The marechal de Rieux 
had been appointed her tutor; but Philip de Mon- 
tauban her chancellor, who had gained an aſcen- 
dency over her ſpirit, repreſented the marechal to 
her in ſuch a light, that ſhe refuſed to own him as 

her guardian. Philip inſinuated that he was a 

creature of the king of France, by whoſe direction 

he wanted to effect a marriage between her and the 
lord of Albret, a nobleman unſupported by any alli- 
ance, who would not be able to protect her do- 

minions, 


Rymer, 
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minions. The marechal was ſo incenſed againſt A. C. 1439. 
this rival, that he had not only refuſed to admit 

the dutcheſs into Nantz, but even threatened to 

beſiege her in Rennes the place of her ordinary 
reſidence. No wonder then that Montauban, who Argentré. 
was at the head of the adminiſtration, concluded 

fuch a treaty with the king of England, the arri- 

val of whoſe ſuccours would fo ftrongly fortify his 

intereſt, 

The Engliſh troops being landed in Brittany in Treaty be- 
the month of March, the French king began to G oe 
think that Henry intended to act with vigour in France and 
defence of the dutcheſs; and from the embaſſies — 
to ſo many different powers, he no longer doubted 
that his aim was to form a powerful confederacy 
againſt France, By the mediation of the German 
princes, aſſembled at Franckfort, a treaty was 
brought upon the anvil, for a pacification between 
him and Maximilian, as well as between Maximi- 
lian and the Flemings. He had in his power Mar- 
garet daughter of the king of the Romans, whom 
by treaty he was obliged to marry, as ſoon as ſhe 
ſhould be of age; and he was intirely ignorant 
of the private contract between the late duke of 
Bretagne and Maximilian, touching the marriage 
of the duke's daughter. He therefore did not doubt, 
that his future father-in-law would be favourable 
to his intereſt ; and in this opinion propoſed to the 
dutcheſs Anne, that their difference ſhould be left 
to the arbitration of Maximilian. Her miniſtry 
Joyfully embraced this propoſal, in full confidence 

that ſhe would be favoured by a prince deſtined to 
be her huſband; and the king of the Romans was 
very well pleaſed with this opportunity of acting as 
umpie, in an affair that fo nearly concerned his 
own intereſt, The envoys of the two parties aſ- 
ſembling at Franckfort, ſoon concluded, under 
Maximilian's arbitration, a proviſional treaty, im- 
porting, 
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A. c. 1439. porting, That Charles ſhould reſtore all the places 
he had conquered in Brittany, except Dinan, St. 
Aubin, Fougeres, and Sr. Malo, which ſhould 
be depoſited in the hands of Maximilian and the 
duke of Bourbon; and that the French troops 
ſhould evacuate all the other parts of the dutchy : 
That Anne ſhould ſend back the Engliſh troops : 
That in April of the ſucceeding year, a congreſs 
ſhould be held at Tournay, where all differences 
' ſhould be determined; and, in the mean time the 
parties ſhould fend their feaſons to Avignon to be 
examined and diſcuſſed by civilians, that their opi- 
nions might ſerve as inſtructions to their media- 
tors. Though the articles of this treaty were 
agreeable to both parties, it proved ineffectual. 
I be places which Anne had delivered by way of 
ſecurity to Henry, were garriſoned by five hundred 
Engliſh troops; and though the other auxiliaries 
of that nation returned to their own country after 
the treaty with France, theſe five hundred would 
not 'quit Brittany until the king of England ſhould 
be - reimburſed; a condition which the dutcheſs 
could not fulfil. There the affair reſted ; and nei- 
ther party ſent reaſons to Avignon, or ambaſſadors 
to Tournay. 5 
Maximilian Mean while the marriage between Maximilian 
marries the and the young dutcheſs was negotiated with all 
* Bretagne by poſſible ſecrecy ; and at length ſolemnized in the 
proxy month of November, the prince of Naſſau acting 
as proxy for the king of the Romans, and putting 
his naked leg in bed with the dutcheſs, as a proof 
of conſummation ; but this affair was tranſacted 
with ſuch privacy, that neither Charles of France 
nor Henry of England had the leaſt intimation of 
it for a whole year after the ceremony was perform- 
ed. Anne, foreſeeing that the war would be re- 
newed as ſoon as her marriage ſhould be divulged, 
ſent the chancellor of Montauban and other envoys, 
- 0 
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to demand ſuccours of Henry; and engage in her 4. C. 14 


name, that ſne would never marry without his 
knowledge and conſent. They were likewiſe in- 


ſtructed to inform him of her formal proteſt againſt 


the contract which had been made by her father, 
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touching her marriage wich the lord of Albret; 


and to inſinuate that, as the marechal de Rieux eſ- 
pouſed the intereſt of that nobleman, her dutchy 
was in as great danger from her own ſubjects as 
from the French monarch. This remonſtrance 
had no effect upon Henry, who, inſtead of accom- 
modating the dutcheſs with new ſuccours, ſent an- 
other embaſſy into France, to treat with king Charles 
about the termination of all the differences ſubſiſt- 
ing between him and Anne of Brittany. He was 
perſuaded that Charles dreaded his junction with 
the dutcheſs ſo much, that he would not only be 
glad to embrace equitable propoſals of peace, hut 
even to purchaſe it at any price he ſhould think 


Rymer. 


proper to impoſe: in this opinion he ordered his 


ambaſſadors to demand the arrears of the penſion 
which Lewis XI. had agreed to pay to Edward IV. 
by the treaty of Pequigny. In the mean time, he 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with the envoys 
from Brittany; and the whole reſult of the nego- 
tiation was a further ſecurity for the money he had 
already diſburſed. With reſpect to the ſuccours ſhe 
demanded, there was no article in the treaty. He 
confined himſelf to verbal promiſes, that he would 
never abandon the dutcheſs. Imagining that Charles 
was ſincerely deſirous of peace, he thought ſuch 
ſuccours were altogether unneceſſary: but having 
ſtill an eye to the reimburſement of his money, he 
demanded that the town of Nantz ſhould be put 
into his power, on pretence that it was in danger 
of falling into the hands of the French; and he 
promiſed faithfully to reſtore it on the firſt requiſi- 
tion. Before he could gain this point, however, 
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A. c. 1490: the lord of Albret, having reſigned all hope of ef- 
pouſing the dutcheſs, ſurpriſed that rich city, and 
embraced the French party. Mean while Charles 

amuſed the Engliſh ambaſſadors with evaſive pro- 

feſſions, in order to gain time, that he might be 

able to terminate the war to his own advantage, 

without referring the diſpute to Henry, whole ar- 
| bitration he had no mind to adopt. | 

Henry alis During theſe negotiations, the duke of Saxony, 

— — wno commanded in the Low Countries in the name 

midates of Maximilian, publithed an edict touching the 

coin, to which the inhabitants of Bruges refuſed to 
ſubmit; and thoſe of Ghent joined in their revolt. 

The king of France, whoſe conſtant aim was to 
foment domeſtic troubles in the dominions of his 
neighbours, ſent ſuccours to the rebels, under the 
command of the marechal Deſquerdes governor of 
Picardy; and, on the other hand, Maximilian 

ſent ambaſſadors to Henry to form a league againſt 

Pacon, Charles. The king of England, piqued at the in- 
difference with which his ambaſſadors were treated 
in France, and unwilling to ſee the archduke op- 
preſſed by his own ſubjects, ſent a reinforcement of 

:a thouſand men to Calais; and ordered the lord 
- Daubigney, governor of that fortreſs, to march to 
the relief of Dixmuyd, which the Flemings, with 
the aſſiſtance of the French, had inveſted, after 
having taken Ypres and Sluys. Daubigney no 
: ſooner received this order, than he marched at the 
head of two thouſand men, and threw himſelf into 
Dixmuyd in the night, without oppoſition. At 
day- break, he made a fally at the oppoſite gate, 
and falling upon the camp of the confederates, 
routed them entirely. This affair produced great 
coldneſs between the kings of France and England 
but Charles durſt not complain, becauſe Henry had 
as good a right to ſupport the ſovereign as he had 
to aſſiſt the rebellious ſubjects. The Engliſh mo- 


narch, 
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narch, finding Charles ſtill more and more averſe “. C. 1495. 


to an accommodation with the dutcheſs of Bre- 
tagne, thought proper to take ſuch public mea- 
ſures as would intimidate that prince into more pa- 
cific reſolutions. In the beginning of the year he 


had renewed the treaties of alliance with Portugal 


and Denmark. In September, he concluded with 
Maximilian and his ſon Philip a league againſt 
France, for their mutual defence and that of the 
dutcheſs of Brittany. At the ſame time he pub- 
liſhed a treaty concluded with Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella ſovereigns of Spain; by which the two par- 
ties engaged to maintain a war againſt France, until 
Charles ſhould have reſtored Rouſſillon to Ferdi- 
nand, and Guienne and Normandy to Henry. They 
likewiſe agreed that Arthur prince of Wales ſhould 
wed Catherine infanta of Spain, as ſoon as the par 


ties ſhould be marriageable. The league with the Rymer. 


king of the Romans referred to this treaty ; and 
thole three princes engaged to invade France at one 
time, each at the head of a ſeparate army, to act 
for the intereſt of the alliance, and the defence of 


the dutcheſs of Bretagne. This league, however, 


was no more than a bugbear, raiſed to terrify 
Charles into pacific meaſures. It was with the 
ſame view, that Henry concluded a treaty of alli- 
ance with John Galeazo duke of Milan. Nor was 
this artifice altogether unſucceſsful. The French 
king began to be afraid of a league, which would 
not only interrupt him in the conquett of Bretagne, 
but alſo baffle thoſe deſigns which he had for ſome 
time meditated upon the kingdom of Naples. This 
apprehenſion hindered him from recommencing 
hoſtilities in Bretagne, though he had a ſtrong 
army in the heart of that province, and the dutcheſs 
was in no condition to check his progreſs. 

Perplexed by theſe ſuggeſtions he reſolved to 
lend an embaſſy into England, on pretence of en- 
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4. o. 1499. deavouring to detach Henry from the intereſt of 


Charles 
ſends an 


embaily to 


England to 
ſollicit 


peace. 


Anne, but in reality to learn what he had to ho 
or to fear from the Engliſh monarch. For this 
purpoſe he choſe Francis de Luxembourg, viſcount 
de Martigues, Valeran de Sams, and Robert Ga- 
guin, miniſter-general of the order of the Trinity. 
Theſe ambaſſadors arriving in England, had an 
audience of the king at London, at which nothin 
material was tranſacted : but Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Exeter, Thomas earl of Ormond, and ſome 
others, being appointed commillioners to treat 
with them, the general of the trinity, at their firſt 
conference, in a very humble ſpeech, obſerved, 
that he and his collegues were ſent to demand 
eace of the king of England, for whom Charles 
bad the moſt profound eſteem; that their maſter 
ropoſed to make a conqueſt of Naples, which was 
unjuſtly detained from him by a baſtard of the 
houſe of Arragon ; and that, after having finiſhed 
that enterprize, his intention was to carry his arms 
into the Eaſt, and overthrow the Ottoman empire; 
that in theſe ſentiments he made no ſcruple to de- 
mand peace of all the European princes, that he 
might not, by their means, be diverted from the 
execution of a project that would redonnd ſo much 
to the glory and advantage of the chriſtian reli- 
gion; and finally, that, as a mark of his eager 
deſire to maintain a good correſpondence with the 
king of England, he, though undoubted lord pa- 
ramount of Bretagne, and conſequently intitled to 


the wardfhip of the dutcheſs, deſired that king 


Henry would conſent to his diſpoſing of her in 
marriage as he ſhould think proper. To this lowly 
remonſtrance, the chancellor, in the king's name, 


made a very lofty reply. He ſaid the good un- 


derſtanding between his maſter and the French 
king was not to be reftored by words but by 
actions; that, with reſpect to the marriage of Anne 

| | dutcheſs 
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dutcheſs of Brittany, king Henry had no intention “. C. 149% | 


to intermeddle in the affair, provided Charles would 
act by the law and not by the ſword; and as for 
his deſigns upon the kingdom of Naples, he would 
only make one obſervation, which was, that if 
Charles thought his honour engaged to recover that 
realm, he could not be ſurpriſed that the king of 
England would do his utmoſt endeavour to retrieve 
the poſſeſſion of Guienne, Normandy, and the 
whole kingdom of France, which was his lawful 
inheritance. The French ambaſſadors, ſurpriſed at 
this declaration, anſwered with ſome warmth, that 
the king their ſovereign was not afraid of ſuch me- 
naces, and knew how to defend his juſt rights 
againſt any prince or perſon who ſhould attempt to 
invade them. The chancellor replied without emo- 
tion, that the king expected no other anſwer from 
them, but that he would in a little time fend am- 
baſſadors into France, in order to explain his in- 
tentions to their maſter, Mean while he aſked if 
Charles would be contented, ſhould the king of 
England conſent to his diſpoſing of the dutcheſs of 
Bretagne in marriage, with an excluſion of his own 
perſon. To this queſtion the ambaſſadors replied, 
that their king was ſo far from entertaining any 
thought of eſpouling the dutcheſs, that he had 
given them no inſtructions on the ſubject. Henry, 
upon this occaſion, ſpun his thread of politics too 
fine. His intention was to intimidate Charles; 
and for that purpoſe, he made uſe of a rhodomon- 
tade which produced a contrary effect. The French 
king knew he was too wiſe to embark in ſuch an 
enterprize as the conquelt of France; and there- 
fore interpreted his menaces into an artifice for 
| deterring him from the conqueſt of Brittany, which 

he reſol ved to proſecute without further heſitation. 
In the month of February, the king, according 
to his promiſe, ſeat ambaſſadors to France, with 
9 power 
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A. c. 1497. power to treat of all the differences ſubſiſting be- 
* Charles be- tween him and Charles, as well as concerning the 
 fieges the affairs of Brittany; and immediately after he had 

Brittany in diſmiſſed theſe envoys, he received an embaſſy from 

Rennes. Anne. Thinking it unneceſſary to conceal her mar- 

riage with Maximilian any longer from the know- 
ledge of Henry, who aſſumed the name of her pro-. 
tector, ſhe ſent a ſolemn deputation, compoſed of 
the prince of Orange, the count de Dunois, and 
the chancellor, to notify it to him, and ſollicit his 
immediate ſuccour. Charles was no ſogner informed 
of this match, than he beſieged the dutcheſs in her 
capital city of Rennes ; and during the ſiege, which 
laſted ſeveral months, ſhe ſent repeated envoys to 
Henry, demanding aſſiſtance. He made uſe of 
theſe preſſing ſollicitations, as a pretence for raiſing 
loans of money through the whole kingdom. He 
renewed the league with Ferdinand and Maximi- 
han, who ſent two thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of 
his wife, while his allies engaged to enter France at 
the head of two good armies, by the month of 
June in the following year. Not that either of theſe 
allies intended to fulfil this engagement, Ferdi- 
nand was otherwiſe employed in the war of Gre- 
nada; the king of the Romans was deſtitute of 
troops and money; and Henry, perceivihg at laſt 
that Bretagne mult certainly be conquered, would 
by no means engage alone in its defence. Their 
views therefore in this alliance had a very different 
termination. Ferdinand hoped his league with 
Henry would induce Charles to purchaſe his for- 
bearance with the reſtitution of Rouſſillon, The 
king of the Romans wanted to involve Ferdinand 
and Henry in a war, of which he would reap the 
whole fruit, without bearing any ſhare of the la- 
bour; and the ſole aim of Henry was, by the ter- 
ror of this triple alliance, to extort from Charles 


ſecurity 
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ſecurity for the payment of the demands which he 4. C. 1491. . 


had upon France and Brittany. 
The French king, without being much diſturbed 


tions, and the ſeaſon was already far advanced, he 
took a more efficacious method to ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bretagne. He bribed all the counſellors 
of the young dutcheſs, to perſuade her to renounce 
her marriage with Maximilian, and receive himſelf 
as her huſband. The princeſs, who was then about 
fifteen years of age, at firſt reſiſted all their ſolli- 
citations, obſerving that ſhe could not in honour 
abandon a prince whom ſhe had voluntarily mar- 
ried. But they alledged that Maximilan had aban- 
doned her, in relinquiſhing her intereſt and living, 
quietly in Germany, without offering to come in 
perſon and undertake her defence, or ſending ſuc- 
cours proportioned to her occaſions. They repre- 
ſented that, conſidering the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, Brittany would certainly become a pro- 
vince of France, and Maximilian would mani- 
feſt ſtil] leſs regard for her, when he ſhould ſee 
her ſtripped of her dominions; ſo that ſhe would 
have the completed mortification to loſe her huſ- 
band and her dutchy, and fee her ſubjects reduced 
to ſlavery: that in marrying the king of France 
ſhe might ſecure to herſelf the ſovereignty of Bre- 
tagne, and preſerve the liberty of her people: and 
that the age of Charles was more ſuitable to her own 
than that of Maximilian, who was already advanced 
in years. The king of France, finding her deaf 
to all theſe remonſtrances, deviſed another expe- 
dient to overcome her obitinacy. Knowing what 
an aſcendency the duke of Orleans had gained over 
the mind of this young princeſs, he releaſed him 
from the tower of Bourges, in which he had been 
confined ſince the battle of St. Aubin, on condition 

T 4 chat 


The dutch- 
eſs contents 


by.theſe negotiations, continued the ſiege of Ren- © marry 
nes; but, as he made little progreſs in his opera- es. 
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A. O. 1491. that he ſhould employ all his influence with the 

dutcheſs, in obtaining her conſent to the marriage. 

The duke, tired of his imprifonment, readily un- 

dertook the office, and repairing to Rennes, actually 

reconciled the dutcheſs to the propoſal ; ſo that the 

— —_ was concluded on the ſixteenth day of De- 
cember. 


Henry con- While this affair was in agitation, Charles con- 
lane tinued to amuſe the Engliſh ambaſſadors, who 
and declar®® were no ſooner informed of the purpoſed marriage 
— than they retired without taking leave, and report- 
France, ed their diſcovery to Henry, who was not a little 
confounded at finding himfelf ſoegregiouſly duped, 
and in ſuch danger of loſing the money which he 
had expended in the defence of Bretagne. Never- 
theleſs, he had ſtill another advantage over Charles, 
of which he did not fail to avail himſelf. That 
prince had projected the conqueſt of Naples; and 
as a rupture in England would have greatly inter- 
fered with the execution of his deſign, he ſought 
to avoid it with the utmoſt care and circumſpection. 
Henry, being well acquainted with his views, af- 
fected the warmeſt reſentment of the affront he had 
received, and threatened vengeance againſt the 
author. As ſoon as his ambaſſadors had made 
their report, he iſſued orders for levying troops 
and preparing tranſports, and declared he would 
forthwith carry the war into the bowels of France. 
Maximilian breathed nothing but revenge, when he 
underſtood that he was deprived of his wife in 
ſuch an outrageous manner: he, like Henry, 
threatened to lay waſte the kingdom of France 
with fire aad ſword; and the archduke Philip de- 
manded that his ſiſter Margaret, who had been 
betrothed to Charles, might be ſent back from 
Paris, where ſhe reſided for her education. The 
court of France however would not as yet comply 
with this demand, and ſeemed to diſregard the 


threats 


HENRY vn. ok 


threats of father and ſon by the moſt fupetcilious A. C. 1491. 
negle&t, All the attention of Charles was employ - 
ed in averting the ſtorn with which he was threat · 
ened fram Spain and England; for, by this time, 
Ferdinand and Iſabella had finiſhed the war againſt 
the Moors with the reduction of Grenada, and 
loudly menaced France with an invaſion. Henry Rymer. 
ſeemed actually in earneft in his preparations for 
war. That his dominions might be ſecure on the 
fide of Scotland, he concluded a truce at Coldſtream 
with the ambaſſadors of James IV. fovereign of 
that kingdom. In the beginning of the year he “ © 749% 
aſſembled a parliament, to which he declared in 
perſon his reſolution to recover the kingdom of 
France; as the inheritance of his anceſtors. He 
reminded the members of the victories gained at 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, by a ſma}] number 
of Engliſh over the moſt powerful armies of France ; 
mentioned the different powers that were ready to 
co-operate with his meaſures in attacking that 
kingdom; demanded a ſupply ſuitable to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, exhorting the commons 
to ſpare the purſe of the poor, and let the burden 
of the tax fall upon the wealthy. Though the 
commons had very little reaſon to grant a ſubſidy, 
conſidering how the laſt was embezzled, the con- 
queſt of France was ſuch a temptation as they could 
not reſiſt, They not only advifed him to en 
in this enterprize, which ih reality he had no mind 
ro undertake, but they ſapplied him with uncom-- 
mon alactity ; and, according to his deſite, im- 
powered him to raiſe a benevolence frotn the wealthy 
part of his ſubjects. * 
After the ſeſſion broke up, the king received an Henry em- 
embaſſy from Charles of France, with certain pro- barks with 
poſals, the nature of which never tranſpiræd; tho? 24 Lin 4 
in all probability, thoſe envoys laid the foundation Calais. 
of that peace which was concluded before the * 
| 0 
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4. c. 2492. of the year. In the month of June, the queen 


was delivered of a fecond fon called Henry, who 
ſucceeded his father on the throne of England. Im- 
mediately after that event, the king ſent a rein- 
forcement of two and twenty ſhips, and two thou- 
ſand five hundred men, to the archduke Philip, 
who had marched againſt Philip de Cleves the 
leader of the revolted Flemings. That chief retiring 
to Sluys, was there beſieged, and fo hard preſſed 
by the Engliſh auxiliaries, that he was obliged to 
ſue for peace, and ſurrender the town to the arch- 
duke. Henry, who had no intention to proſecute 
the war with vigour, foon began to flag in his pre- 
parations ; and ſent ambaſſadors to France on pre- 
tence of manifeſting his deſire to terminate the diſ- 
pute by fair means, before he would unſheath the 
ſword of vengeance :, at the ſame time, he diſpatched 
envoys to ſummon Maximilian and Ferdinand, to 
invade France according to their engagements. But, 
he knew very well} they had neither the incli- 
nation nor the power to comply with the arti- 
cles of the treaty. Maximilian was deftitute of 

„and Ferdinand had actually begun a nego- 
tiation with Charles, for the reſtitution of Rouſ- 
fillon. In the beginning of Auguſt, Henry iſſued 
new orders for freſh levies; and, in the courſe of 
the ſame month, he appointed commiſſioners ta 
treat with the Scottiſh deputies at Coldſtream, con- 


cerning a ſolid peace between the two nations. At 


length, he conſtituted his fon Arthur prince of 
Wales guardian of the kingdom ; and in the be- 
ginning of October repaired to Sandwich, where 
he embarked his army. Before he went on board, 
he received a letter from the marechal Deſquerdes, 
propoſing that a negotiation for peace might be 
carried on in England : but, the king refolved to 
gegotiate in France, in order to ſave appearances. 


He 
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He had ſcarce arrived at Calais, when his am 4. C. 24% 
baſſadors returned from the king of the Romans, — 
with an account of that prince's being altogether loge. 
unable to fulfil his engagements; and in a few days 
after their arrival, he received letters from his en- 
voys in Spain, giving him to underſtand, that Fer- 
dinand had made peace with Charles, on condition 
of being re-eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon. 
Henry affected great ſurprize and confuſion when ga, 
he learned theſe tidings, which were carefully pro- 
mulgated, as preliminaries of the peace which he 
meant to conclude. He now permitted, though 
with ſeeming reluctance, the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, and the lord Daubigney, governor of Ca- 
lais, to open a congreſs with the marechal Deſquer- 
des at Eſtaples; and he himſelf began his march 
for Boulogne, which he inveſted on the nineteenth 
day of October. King Charles was then at Tours; 
and though he could not be ignorant of Henry's 
preparations, he had not even.afſembled an army 
to oppoſe the invader : a circumſtance which plainly 
proves, that the whole tranſaction was concerted 
between the two kings; and that the ſiege of Bou- 
logne was no other than an artifice to diſcourage 
the Engliſh army with a winter campaign, that 
they might be the leſs diſpleaſed with a pacifica- 
tion. 3 | 
In eight days after Henry undertook this ſiege, Peace c- 
he received the articles of peace concluded between — 
the commiſſioners of both kingdoms, to this effect: 
That the king of France ſnould diſcharge the debt 
contracted by his queen for the defence of Brittany: 
That he ſhould moreover pay to Henry the arrears 
of the penſion which his father granted to Edward 
IV. That, as there was no ſum ſpecified in the obli- 
up of the dutcheſs of Brittany to the king of 
england, this lat ſhould produce vouchers of his 
accounts to French, commiſſioners, who ſhould be 
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A. c. 1492+ ſent to England for that weer : That the two 


Rymer, 


kings ſhould name thoſe of their allies whom they 
deſired to comprehend in the treaty ; and that they 
ſhould declare in four months whether they would 
or would not be comprehended : That, ſhould the 
king of the Romans and his ſon Philip deſire to 
be included, and afterwards the king of France 
preſume to invade their country on any pretext 
whatſoever, the king of England ſhould be at li- 
berty to aſſiſt them; but ſhould they, on the con- 
trary, attack the dominions of France, he ſhould 
yield them no aſſiſtance: That, ſhould the two kings 
approve theſe articles, they ſhould mutually give 
hoſtages until the treaty could be ſigned and ratified. 
Though theſe articles were extremely agreeable to 
Henry, he affected to heſitate and ſtart objections , 
and at length referred them to the conſideration of 
a general council, compoſed of all the noblemen 
and principal officets in the army. Theſe were 
influenced and directed by ſome of his own crea- 
tures, and unanimouſly gave it as their opinion, 
that the conditions ought to be accepted. The king, 


pretending to be determined by the advice of the 


council, confirmed the treaty, which was ratified 
in like manner by Charles; and both ſovereigns 
undertook for its receiving the ſanction of the eſtates 
of their reſpective realms. The nature of this peace 
plainly proves that the war was undertaken ſolely 
with a view to the payment of the money expended 
in defence of Bretagne, and the revival of the pen- 
ſion ; for there is not one word in the articles re- 
lating to Henry's title to Guienne, Normandy, and 
the crown of France, which was his pretence for 
beginning the war. It was ſtipulated thar the treaty 


ſhould remain in force till the death of both kings; 


and that the ſucceſſor of him who ſhould die firſt 


| ſhould ratify the peace within a year after his ac- 


eeſſion to the throne, On the fame day that the 
peace 
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peace was ſigned at Eſtaples, the ambaſſadors of 4. c. 1493. 


England and Scotland concluded a truce for two 
years at Coldſtream. This treaty between France 
and England gave great umbrage to Henry's ſub- 
jets, who not only repined at Brittany's being 
annexed to the French crown, but alſo complained 
that he had fleeced his people for the maintenance 
of a war which he undertook merely with a view 
to fill his own coffers. The nobility and officers 
who had fold or mortgaged their eſtates, in hope of 
preferment in the ſervice, ſcrupled not to exclaim 
that the king had plucked his people to feather 
himſelf. Henry was nat at all diſturbed by theſe 


murmurs, which he was enabled to diſregard by 


the payment of ſeven hundred and forty-five thou- 


ſand ducats for the expence of his armament, and 


the promiſe of five and twenty thouſand crowns 
yearly, which were punctually remitted in the ſe- 
quel. He forthwith raiſed the ſiege of Boulogne, 
and retreated to Calais, from whence he took ſhip- 
ping for England, and arrived in London on the 
ſeventeenth day of December. He was by this 
time become extremely odious to the Engliſh, who 
imputed the loſs of Brittany to his avarice and neg- 
lect. They accuſed him of trepanning the com- 
mons into a grant of exorbitant taxes, on falſe pre- 
tences; of having extorted immenſe ſums ille- 
gally, under the term of a Benevolence; of having 
concluded an inglorious peace with the king of 
France; of treating the queen harſhly; and of de- 

preſſing all thoſe who had been well-wiſhers to th 

houſe of York. - | 
He was not ignorant of his people's diſcontent, 
and foreſaw the ftorm ro which he was afterwards 
expoſed. A new pretender to his crown, more 
dangerous than Lambert Simnel, had ſtarted up on 
the continent, and affumed the name of Richard 
Plantagenet duke of York, ſecond fon of the fourth 
| Edward, 
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A. c. 149) Edward, ſuppoſed to have eſcaped from the Tower, 


after the death of his elder brother. This preten- 
der was a youth of very engaging appearance and 
inſinuating addreſs, who is ſaid to have been the 
fon of one Oſbeck, a converted Jew of Tournay, 
from whence he returned to London, where the 
impoſtor was born and chriſtened by the name of 
Peter: king Edward being acquainted with Oſbeck 
and his wife, ſtood: godfather to the child; who, 
from the delicacy of his perſon, acquired the di- 
minutive appellation of Peterkin or Perkin. Ed- 
ward himſelf is ſuppoſed to have had an amour 
with his mother; and from his reſemblance to that 
prince, he was thought a proper agent to perſonate 
the duke of York. After having reſided ſome years 
in England, he was by his parents conveyed to 
Flanders, where he conſorted chiefly with Engliſh 
company, ſo as to preſerve his original language; 
and as he grew up, he exhibited ſuch accompliſh- 
ments both of body and underſtanding as recom- 


mended him to the notice of Margaret dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, who reſolved to play him off as a pre- 


tender to the crown of England. For this pur- 
poſe ſhe tutored him in private, until he was per- 
fectly inſtructed with regard to the deportment he 


ſhould aſſume. He was made acquainted with all 
the particulars relating to Richard duke of York, 


whom he was deſigned to perſonate, as well as with 
the ſtature and lineaments of his pretended father, 


mother, brother, fiſters, and relations; together 
with all the tranſactions of Edward's court which 


a Child of eleven years of age might be ſuppoſed 
to obſerve and remember. He likewiſe received 2 
minute detail of what paſſed while he was in the 
fanctuary and in the Tower; the manner of his 
brother's death, and his own eſcape. When he was 
fully inſtructed, the dutcheſs reſolved that he ſhould 
openly claim the Engliſh crown; but, in the mean 

time, 
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time, that her ſecret intention might not be pre- 4. C 1499 
maturely divulged, ſhe ſent him to Portugal with - 
the lady Brampton: there he continued a whole year, 
until Henry declared war againſt France : then ſhe 
deſired him by letter to take ſhipping for Ireland, 
and produce himſelf in that country, which was 
devoted to the houſe of York. He followed her 
directions without heſitation ; and, landing in Cork, 
perſonated Richard Plantagenet, ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. He was immediately joined by a great 
number of partiſans, and wrote to the earls of 
Deſmond and Kildare, exhorting them to acknow- 
ledge his title, and join him with their vaſſals and 
dependants. Charles VIII. was no ſooner informed 
of his appearance in Ireland, than he ſent Stephen 
Tryon, who had been formerly in Henry's ſervice, 
and one Lucas, as ambaſſadors to Perkin, to aſ- 
ſure him of his protection, and invite him to his 
court. On his arrival at Paris he was honourably 
received, acknowledged as duke of York, and ac- 
commodated in a princely manner, till the peace 
of Eſtaples, when Henry endeavoured, without ſuc- 
ceſs, to perſuade Charles to deliver up this preten- 
der. The French king would not violate the laws 
of hoſpitality, though he promiſed that he ſhould 
have no aſſiſtance from France in his deſigns upon 
the Engliſh throce. Perkin, being thus cut off 
from all hope of ſuccour at the court of France, 
retired to Flanders, and addreſſed himſelf as a 
ſtranger to the dutcheſs dowager. Margaret af- 
fected ro doubt his veracity, and examined him in 
public touching the reality of his pretenſions; when 
he made ſuch pertinent anſwers, and demeaned 
himſelf with ſuch dignity of deportment, that ſhe 
and all the ſpectators ſeemed fully convinced of his 
being the real duke of York. She forthwith ac- 
knowledged him as her nephew, diſtinguiſhed him 
by the title of the White Roſe of England, ap- 
pointed 
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A. C. 1493. 


Henry en- 
deavours to 


detect the 
impoſture. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


pointed a guard for his perſon, and treated him 
in all reſpects as the true heir of the Engliſh throne, 
When theſe circumſtances were known in England, 
the people were extremely well inclined to adapt the 
impoſture, partly through hatred to the king, but 
chiefly from a perſuaſion that Perkin was the real 
Richard Plantagenet. Sir William Stanley, lord 
chamberlain of the houſehold, the lord Fitzwalter, 
Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwates, and 
others, engaged in a ſecret conſpiracy to favour 
this youth's title, and ſent over Sir Robert Clif- 
ford and W. Baily of Aldeburgh in Hertfordſhire, 


to learn the truth of what was tranſacted at the 
court of Margaret dutcheſs of Burgundy. Sir Ro- 


bert had ſeveral conferences with this princeſs on the 
ſubject. After having converſed frequently with 
Perkin, he wrote a letter to his confederates, in 
which he declared that he knew the perſon of the 
duke of Vork as well as he knew his own; and 
that this youth was undoubtedly the true Richard 
Plantagenet. | 

Henry was not idle at this juncture; he had re- 
ceived a confuſed intimation of the conſpiracy, and 
employed emiſſaries abroad to inſinuate themſelves 
into the confidence of Perkin and his protectreſs, 
that they might learn the particulars of the pre- 
tender's birth and education, as well as the names 
of thoſe who favoured him in England. That 
thoſe ſpies might be ſcreened from all ſuſpicion 
among the partiſans of Perkin, he cauſed them to 
be excommunicated at St. Paul's, by name, in the 
bead- roll of the king's enemies, according to the 
cuſtom of the times; and he tampered with the 
chaplains and confeſſors of his nobility, in order to 
diſcover their ſecret inclinations. While he took 
theſe meaſures for diſcovering and defeating the 
conſpiracy, he was equally induſtrious in finding 


out and promulgating proofs of the real duke of 


York's 


nnr -: VIE 


York's having been murdered in the Tower. Sir A. C. 1493” 


James Tyrrel, who had been one of Henry's ple- 
nipotentiaries in France , and his ſervant Dighton, 
faid to have been concerned in that tragedy, were 
examined, and confeſſed the fact, as it hath been 
related in the hiſtory of the preceding reign : but, 
however, their account left the affair in ſome per- 
plexity, and the king made no-uſe of it in any of 
his declarations. Dighton however was ſet at li- 
berty, and earned his pardon by divulging this tra- 
dition; which, in all probability, was invented for 
the purpoſe. All the intelligence that Henry ob- 
tained abroad amounted to no more than the ſame 
detail which we have repeated; and therefore it did 
not fully anſwer his end, which was to convince 
the world of the impoſture : on the contrary, it 
ſerved to confirm the opinion of many people in 
favour of Perkin, becauſe it was ſo defective and 
ill atteſted. They concluded, from Henry's known 
ſagacity, that if the youth had really been an im- 
poſtor, he would have traced him from his cradle 
to his appearance in the character of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, in ſuch a manner as would have left no 


doubt of his identity. They could hardly believe Bzcon, 


that Charles king of France, and the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, would have proſtituted the dignity of 
princes ſo far, as to beſtow it upon a common ad- 
venturer ; and they took it for granted, that if the 
duke of York had been actually murdered in the 
Tower, king Henry would have been able to prove 
the fact ſo clearly as to confute the pretenſions of 
any counterfeit. There was ſomething very myſte- 
rious in the king's conduct upon this occaſion ; for 
the intelligence he pretended to have received from 
his ſpies abroad, touching the life and adventures 
of Perkin Warbeck, was not publiſhed by pro- 
clamation, or in any other authentic manner; but 
circulated in vague and contradictory reports by 
NuMsBs. XLVII. U the 
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Rymer. 


Sends an 
embaſſy to 
the arch- 


duke Philip 


to ſurrender 
him. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the courtiers and their adherents. With reſpect to 
the death of the real duke of York, Henry's ambaſ. 
ſador at the court of the archduke, when deſired to 
produce the evidence, ſaid his maſter declined that 
ſort of proof, becauſe it might be ſaid he had tutored 
the witneſſes. Theſe circumſtances, added to the 
uncommon jealouſy he manifeſted towards the pre. 
tender, tne great pains he took, and the ſums which, 
contrary to his nature, he expended in countermining 
the efforts of Perkin, perſuaded many people that 
the youth was not an impoſtor. 

Be that as it may, Henry found means to win 
over Sir Robert Clifford to his intereſt. He ſent 
Sir Edward Poynings and Sir William Warham 
as ambaſſadors to the archduke, to complain of the 
dutcheſs Margaret as the author of this impoſture; 
and demanded that Perkin might be delivered into 
his hands, as a pyrate or common enemy of man- 
kind, who ought nor to be protected by the law 
of nations. The council of the archduke, having 
deliberated on this demand, replied to the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, that, in conſideration of the archduke's 
friendſhip for Henry,no aid ſhould be granted to the 
pretender ; but that the dutcheſs dowager being ab- 
ſolute in the lands aſſigned as her dowry, he had no 
authority over her conduct. Philip was the more 


indifferent towards Henry on this occaſion, as he 


had juſt concluded a treaty with Charles of France, 
who had delivered up his ſiſter Margaret, with the 
counties of Artois and Burgundy ; though he ſtill 
retained ſome places, which he promiſed to reſtore 
when Philip ſhould be of age. The ambaſſadors, 
in reporting the archduke's anſwer, gave the king 
to underſtand, that there was a colluſion between 
that prince and the dutcheſs dowager, in the affair 


of Perkin; and Henry was ſo incenſed at Philip's 


conduct, that he not only broke off all correſpon- 


dence 


__ ut: find Mk Ac cc. .c. 
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dence with him, but alſo expelled his ſubjects from A C. 1493. 
the dominions of England. The archduke re- 
torted this animoſity upon all the Engliſh who re- 
ſided in Flanders; but their reſentment proceed- 
ed no farther, becauſe they were afraid of each 
other. | 

Mean while the king of England was exactly Pires pet- 

informed by Sir Robert Clifford of the correſpen-' „ed of a 
dence which the dutcheſs and Perkin maintained conſpiracy, 
with England. In order to cruſh the conſpiracy &@, 
before it ſhould become too dangerous, he iſſued 
orders privately for arreſting John Ratcliff, lord 
Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, William Daubigney, Robert Ratcliff, 
Thomas Chreſſenor, and Thomas Aſhwood, who 
were apprehended at the ſame time, tried, convicted 
of holding treaſonable correſpondence with Per- 
kin, and condemned to die the death of traitors. 
The lord Fitzwalter was conveyed to Calais; 
where, in time, he might have obtained his par- 
don, had not his impatience of confinement prompt- 
ed him to attempt his eſcape; in which attempt 
being diſcovered, he loſt his head. Mountford, 
Ratcliff, and Daubigney, ſuffered the rigour of the 
law, but the reſt were pardoned ;z and many others 
of the clergy, as well as of the laity, arreſted on 
the ſame ſuſpicion, were diſcharged without trial. 
The lord chamberlain Stanley was not yet appre- 
hended, either becauſe Sir Robert Clifford had not 
informed againſt him, or the king wanted further 
proof, before he ſhould be brought to his trial. 

The conſpiracy being thus quelled in England, 4. c. 194. 
Henry reſolved to convert his attention to the af- .. Pa 
fairs of Ireland, where he underſtood Perkin had Poynings 
ſtill ſome powerful friends and abettors. He ap- gp. go. 
pointed his ſecond ſon Henry, an infant of two years vernor of 
of age, viceroy of that kingdom; and Sir Edward — 
Foynings, his deputy, with a very extenſive power 
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A. C. 1494. Over the civil as well as the military adminiſtration, 


At his arrival in Ireland he ſet on foot a ſevere in- 
quiry about thoſe who were ſuſpected of difaffec- 
tion; and in a particular manner attacked the earls 
of Deſmond and Kildare, to whom Perkin had 
written, when he firſt landed at Cork. The firſt 
ſtood upon the defenſive, and eluded the power of 
the deputy ; but the earl of Kildare was ſent pri- 
ſoner to England, from whence he was ſoon diſ- 


| miſſed to his own country, with marks of the king's 


land, 


Henry's a- 
varice and 
extortion, 


eſteem and favour; Henry judging that, at ſuch a 
juncture, he ſhould gain more by acts of clemency 
and indulgence, than by the exerciſe of rigour and 
ſeverity. In this opinion, he ſent a commiſſioner 
to Ireland, with a formal amneſty in favour of the 
earl of Deſmond and all the rebels of that country, 
reſolving, if poſſible, by fair means, to ſtifle the 
very ſeeds of rebellion in an iſland where the houſe 
of York had ſuch a number of partiſans. While 
Poynings refided in Ireland he convened a parlia- 
ment, which is famous on record for the acts it 
paſſed to the advantage of England, and the Eng- 
liſh ſettled among the Iriſh. One of theſe, ſtil! 
known by the name of Poynings's Act, decreed, 
That the parliament of Ireland could not be aſſem- 
bled until the governor and council ſhould have 
made the king acquaintcd with the cauſes of its 
meeting, and received his majeſty's permiſſion, un- 
der the great ſeal. Another law imported, That 
all the ſtatutes of England ſhould be obſerved 


8 Ireland; and theſe two acts are in force at this 


ay. 

Henry's avarice increaſed to ſuch a degree of 
rapacity, that he employed all his invention to find 
out pretences for amaſſing ſums of money; and 
trumped up the moſt frivolous accuſations againſt 
wealthy individuals, that he might fill his coffers 
at their ex pence. Theſe were the genuine ”= 
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of a covetous diſpoſition, which was altogether in - 4 C0 2494, 
fatiable; for he had no real uſe for the money he 
thus extorted. He was at peace with all the world. 
He had obtained from parliament two very con - 
ſiderable ſubſidies, of which he had expended no 
part but what was repayed with uſury. He had 
enriched himſelf with divers confiſcations, and re- 
ceived annually fifty thouſand livres from the king 
of France. Theſe reſources, added to his ordinary 
revenues, rendered him the richeſt KIN in Europe: 
yet, not ſatisfied, he could not refrain from ſqueez- 
ing money out of his people by forfeitures on pe- 
nal laws. The firſt perſon of note who ſuffered in 
this manner was Sir William Capel, alderman of 
London, condemned in the ſum of ſeven and twen 
hundred pounds, ſixteen hundred of which he payed 
to the king by way of compoſition ; but no part of 
Henry's conduct redounded more to his diſhon- 
our, than his proſecution of the lord chamberlain 
Stanley, to whom he, in a great meaſure, owed 
his elevation to the throne. | 

We have already obſerved that this nobleman Lord cham. 
favoured the cauſe of Perkin Warbeck, on the berlin n. 
ſuppoſition that he was the real ſon of Edward IV. viRted of 
and perhaps he was influenced on this occaſion by H tea | 
reſentment againſt Henry, from whom he is. ſaid headed. 
to have ſuffered a repulſe, when he aſked the earl- 
dom of Cheſter. The king certainly had reaſon to 
dread the ill offices of ſuch a powerful nobleman; 
but in all probability, his greateſt crime was his 
great wealth, which exceeded that of any other 
Engliſh ſubject, and captivated the heart of Henry; 
for the charge againſt kim was conſtrued into trea- 
ſon, by a very high-ſtrained interpretation. In order 
to accompliſh his aim, he directed his informer, Clif- 
ford, to come over from Flanders; and no ſooner 
underſtood he was arrived in England, than he 
took up his reſidence in the Tower, that he might 
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A. ©, 1454. the more conveniently apprehend the delinquent, 


Bacon. 


Clifford, according to his inſtructions, appeared 
before the council; and throwing himſelf at the 
king's feet, implored his clemency, which he ſaid 
he would deſerve by declaring all he knew of the 
conſpiracy. Henry promiſed to pardon him, on that 
condition; then he proceeded to impeach ſundry 
perſons, and among the reſt the lord chamberlain. 
The king affected great ſurprize at this declaration, 
bidding him take heed; and threatening him with 
death, ſhould his accuſation be found falſe and ma- 
licious. Clifford perſiſted in the charge; and the 
chamberlain was immediately put under arreſt. 
Next day, being examined before the council, he 
owned what was laid to his charge, and was con- 
demned on his own confeſſion; though his whole 
crime amounted to no more than that he had ſaid, 
he would never bear arms againſt Perkin Warbeck, 
was he certain that the youth was really the ſon of 
Edward IV. Perhaps he thought himſelf ſecure 
in the ſervice he had done the king, and the great 
credit of his brother, the earl of Derby, who had 
married Henry's mother. But he fell a ſacrifice to 
his great wealth; and all the favour he could obtain 
was the reſpite of a few weeks, that he might prepare 
himſelf for death, which he did not ſuffer till the 
beginning of the following year; when his poſt of 
chamberlain was filled with Giles lord Dawbeny, 
a nobleman of approved valour and ſufficiency. 
The king found in Stanley's caſtle of Holt forty 
thouſand marks of money, and plate, beſides jewels, 
furniture, cattle, and effects to an immenſe value; 
and an eflate of three thouſand pounds a year. 
With this booty he conſoled himſelf for the ſecret 
curſes of his people, who not only deteſted his 
avarice and ingratitude, but were overwhelmed 
with conſternation at the fate of the chamberlain, 
Who had been condemned for that of which "ey 

| C 
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few Engliſh ſubjects were innocent ; namely, for A. C. 1494 


preferring the right of the houſe of York to that of 
the reigning king. What augmented their fear 
was their perceiving that Henry maintained ſpies 
to watch the conduct of the chamberlain; and, 
in all probability, followed the ſame practice with 
other noblemen, who durſt no longer communi- 
cate their ſentiments, leſt thoſe whom they truſted 
as friends, ſnould turn out informers, and betray 
their confidence: but, what they durſt not impart 
to their intimates, they vented in ſevere libels and 
ſatires againſt the judges, the council, and the 
king himſelf; who was ſo provoked by thoſe ſar- 
caſms, that he ordered five mean perſons detected 


in diſperſing the papers, to be executed as traitors. 13:4, 


In the courſe of this year, his favourite Richard 
Fox biſhop of Bath and Wells was tranſlated to the 
ſee of Durham; and the king's ſon Henry was 
created duke of York : he was at the ſame time 
made knight of the Bath, and ſeveral noblemen 
and perſons of rank were likewiſe admitted into 
that order. Young Henry was afterwards ap- 
pointed warden of the northern Marches, for de- 
tence of which the earl of Surrey began to levy 
forces, as the king had ſome reaſon to doubt the 


friendſhip of James IV. king of Scotland. In the“ C- 7495+ 


ſummer, king Henry, in order to convince the 
world, that the proceedings againſt Sir William 
Stanley had not at all diminiſhed. his regard for 
his brother the earl of Derby, or his affection for 
his own mother the wife of that nobleman, made 
an excurſion to the earl's houſe at Latham, where 
he ſtayed three days, and ſeemed very well pleaſed 
with his entertainment. From thence he made a 
progreſs through Yorkſhire ; and while he was ab- 
lent from the ſouthern parts of this kingdom, Per- 
kin Warbeck reſolved to try his fortune in Eng- 
land. Being ſupplied with ſome troops and veſſels 
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A. C. 1495. by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, he ſet fail in July, 


Perkin 
Warbeck 
makes an 
attempt 
upon the 
coaſt of 
Kent, 


Tranſacti- 
eng in par- 
Hament. 


and arriving on the coaſt of Kent near Sandwich, 
landed ſome of his people, to ſound the inclinations 
of the natives. Theſe endeavoured to cajole the 
Kentiſnmen, by aſſuring them that there was a 
ſtrong armament fitted out in Flanders for ſup- 

rting the title of the duke of Tork; but the 
Engl perceiving they were all foreigners and 


freebooters, inſtead of joining them, conſulted the 


rentlemen of the county, who advifed them to allure 
erkin aſhore with fair promifes, and then 'make 
ſure of his perſon. They accordingly took to their 
arms, and marching down to the ſea- ſide, invited 
the pretender to land, with aſſurances of riſking 
their lives in his ſervice. But, he was diſſuaded 
from truſting himſelf in their hands, by his ſecre- 
tary Frion, who from their delaying this declara- 
tion fo long, and then appearing in regular bands, 
concluded they were part of Henry's forces. On 
this ſuppoſition he hindered Perkin from landing in 
perſon. The- Engliſn finding he ſuſpected their 
deſigh, fell upon thoſe whom he had ſent on ſhore, 
and put them all to the ſword, except about one 
hundred and fifty, who were brought priſoners to 
London, and hanged in different parts of the coaſt 
by the king's order : mean while Perkin, ſeeing 
the diſaſter of his people, hoiſted ſail and returned 

to Flanders. | 
The king returning from his progreſs in the 
north, aſſembled a parliament on the .thirteenth 
day of October ; and divers laws were made for the 
eaſe and convenience of the ſubject. Among theſe 
the moſt remarkable was a ſtatute, ordaining, That 
no perſon affiſting, in arms or otherwiſe, the king 
for the time being, ſhould be afterwards called to 
account, or attainted on that accuſation. This ſta- 
rute appears at firſt ſight to have been enacted in 
ſavour of the people; but, in reality it was _ 

| | ate 
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lated to hinder individuals from prying too nar- 4. c. 4. 


rowly into the king's title, which they would have 
no longer occaſion to inveſtigate, as this proviſion 


was made for their ſafety. There was another law Rot. Pal. 


paſſed for obliging thoſe who had complied with 
the tax called Benevolence, to pay their arrears 
within a certain time; an act which brought large 
ſums into the king's coffers, as great part of the 
tax remained unpayed on account of the ſhort du- 
tation of the French war, for the maintainance 
of which it was granted : the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury owed fifreen hundred pounds of his pro- 

rtion. 

During the ſeſſion of this parliament, Henry 


received intelligence that Perkin Warbeck had lands in 
landed in Ireland, where he expected to find ef- {= 


fectual ſupport from the friends of the houſe of 
York, from whom he had formerly met with a 
favourable reception. But, by this time, the king 
and his deputy Poynings, had taken ſuch prudent 
meaſures to prevent any diſturbance in that king- 
dom, that no perſon of any conſequence declared 
in his behalf; ſo that his friends adviſed him to 
ſollicit ſuccour of James king of Scotland, who 
was upon very indifferent terms with Henry. The 
dutcheſs of Burgundy had entered into a ſecret ne- 
gotiation with that prince, who, in all probability, 
had engaged to aſſiſt him before he failed from 
Flanders; and the youth is ſaid to have been re- 
commended to his protection by Maximilian, who 
had ſuceeeded his father Frederick as emperor of 
Germany, the archduke Philip, and Charles king 


of France, Perkin, ſeeing no hopes of being ſup- from 


ported in Ireland, and Henry having put the whole 


coaſt of England in a poſture of defence, failed ro Scottane, 


Scotland, and repairing to Edinburgh, demanded 


an audience of James, in quality of duke of York. gc... 


Being accordingly admitted to that King's preſence, 
9 ; | he 
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A. C. 1495. he in a public ſpeech recapitulated the viciſſitudes 
of fortune he had undergone, and implored his 
and is hoſpi- friendſhip and aſſiſtance, James received him with 
ty great hoſpitality, acknowledged him as the ſon of 
the king of Edward IV. beſtowed upon him in marriage his 
©, coun- pwn kinſwoman Catherine Gordon, daughter to the 
: earl of Huntley, one of the moſt beautiful and ac- 
compliſhed young ladies of the age ; and promiſed 
to ſupport his pretenſions with the whole power of 
kis kingdom. James was knight-errant enough to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of a prince in diſtreſs, without any 
other motive than that of glory : this however, was 
reinforced by the recommendation of Charles the 
French king, whoſe intereſt it was, in a particular 
manner, to embroil Henry at home, that he might 
not be at leiſure to join a league of the Italian 
princes and ſtates, which was formed to oppoſe his 

deſigns upon the kingdom of Naples, 
French  - Charles had paſſed the Alps at the invitation of 
king's expe- Ludovico Sforza, nephew to John Galeazo duke 
— 4 of Milan. He entered Italy without oppoſition, 
obliged Peter de Medicis, who governed the re- 
public of Florence, to ſurrender four of his ſtrongeſt 
places into his hands, and accommodate him with 
a ſum of money. He made a triumphal entry into 
that capital, where he publiſhed a manifeſto, ex- 
plaining his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples : 
then he repaired to Rome, of which he took poſ- 
ſeſſion, while pope Alexander VI. ſhut himſelf up 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo, for the ſecurity of his 
perſon. After having garriſoned the beſt places in 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and received cardinal Cæſar 
Borgia the pope's baſtard as an hoſtage, he began 
his march from Rome to Naples. Alphonſo king 
of that realm, was fo terrified at his approach, that 
he reſigned the crown to his fon Ferdinand, and 
retired to a monaſtery, in which he died before the 
end of the year. His ſon adyanced towards the 


frontiers, 
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frontiers, in order to ſtop the progreſs of Charles; 4. C. 1495. 


but was abandoned by his forces, and returning 
to Naples, was refuſed admittance. In this extre- 


mity he retired to the little iſland of Iſchia, after 


having left garriſons in the caſtles that commanded 
his capital,, Mean while the French king continued 
his march; was received into Capua; all the other 
towns of the kingdom ſubmitted to his power : 
the city of Naples opened its gates at his approach : 
and, in a few days, he made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtles. He was ſo intoxicated by ſuch a torrent 
of ſucceſs, that he neglected to take proper mea- 
ſures for the preſervation of his conqueſts. His 
ſoldiers became extremely odious to the inhabitants 
of Naples. As he had not troops ſufficient to gar- 
riſon all the towns that had ſubmitted, they gra- 
dually fell off, and declared for their own ſove- 
reign; and a powerful league was formed againſt 
him by the pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, 
the archduke, the king of Naples, the republic of 
Venice, and his old friend Ludovico Sforſa, who 
had by this time poiſoned his uncle, and ſucceeded 
to the dutchy of Milan; ſo that he had no farther 
occaſion for the friendſhip of Charles. Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, he thought it high time to retreat to 
his own dominions ; but, the allies had already 
aſſembled an army of forty thouſand men, and 
poſted themſelves at Fornova, in order to diſpute 
his paſſage. Though inferior in number he gave 
them battle without heſitation, and obtained a vic- 
tory, by which he made his retreat good. In the 
mean time, Naples ſubmitted to its own king Fer- 
dinand, and almoſt all the other towns of that 


Mezerai, 


kingdom followed the example of the capital. The pen. Corse 
duke de Montpenſier, whom Charles had left with Hit. de Mi- 


a ſmall body of forces in the place, retired into one 
of the caſtles, where, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of 
three months, he was obliged to capitulate, Thus 

| Charles 
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A.C. 1495+ Charles loſt the kingdom of Naples in as ſhort a 
| time as he had expended in the conqueſt of it. He 
formed ſeveral projects in the tequel for retrieving 
his acquiſition ; but ſuch difficulties occurred, that 
they were never put in execution. 
Treaty be About this period the emperor Maximilian viſited 
Lad af ie the Low Countries, the government of which he 
archduke reſigned to his ſon Philip, though he was not yer 
* age; and this young prince, about the latter end 
of che year, ſent an embaſſy to Henry, deſiring 
that the treaty of commerce between his domi- 
nions and England might be renewed. As this 
propoſal was no leſs advantageous to the Engliſh 
than to the Flemings, they ſucceeded without dif- 
ficulty in their negotiation. In the month of Fe- 
A. c. 1496. bruary, a treaty of peace and perpetual friendſhip 
was concluded between the two ſovereigns ; and 
the commerce was regulated to the ſatisfaction of 
Rymer, both nations. By one of the articles of this treaty, 
Philip engaged to hinder the dutcheſs dowager of 
Burgundy, from giving ſhelteror protection to the re- 
bellious ſubjects of the king: and by another, it was 
ſtipulated, That a veſſel belonging to the ſubjects of 
either prince, ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of England, 
or the Low Countries, ſhould not be liable to con- 
fiſcation, provided a man, a dog, a cat, or a cock, 
remained alive on board. The Flemings called 
this the Great Treaty of Commerce, not only be- 
cauſe it contained many articles, but alſo in con- 
tradiſtinction to another, which was made in the 
ſequel, and known by the appellation of the Bad 
treaty, becauſe not ſo advantageous to the Low 
Countries “. 


In this year, the king granted a dition, that after all the expence ſhould 
patent to John Cabot, a Venetian, be deducted, he ſhould receive one fifth 
and his three ſons, for diſcovering new of the profit, AR, Pub, 


lands under the Engliſh flag, on con · 


During 
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During theſe tranſactions, Perkin Warbeck in- 4. C. 1496. 
ſinuated himſelf fo far into the good graces of the The king of 


Scottiſh king, that he undertook to place him on : 


the throne of England, and being aſſured that the land, ac- 


wa <9 would declare for him in great numbers, 
as 


oon as he ſhould appear in that kingdom, pro- Walbeck. 


perly attended, he raiſed a numerous army, which 
he conducted in perſon to Northumberland, ac- 
companied by the pretender. There he publiſhed 
a manifeſto, in which he inveighed againſt Henry, 
as an uſurper, tyrant, and murderer; and pro- 
miſed honours and advantages to thoſe who ſhould 
Join their lawful prince, and help to deitroy the 


robber who had deprived him of his throne. This, Bacon, 


though a ſpirited remonſtrance, had very little ef- 
fect upon the Engliſh, who were nationally averſe 
to the Scots, and by this time ſo intimidated by 
the ſucceſs and ſeverity of the reigning king, that 
they would no longer riſque their lives and fortunes 
in behalf of a ſtranger, even though they believed 
him to be the ſon of Edward. James, ſeeing no 
hopes of being joined by the Engliſh, and unwil- 
ling to loſe his labour, ravaged the county of 
Northumberland with fire and ſword, Then Per- 
kin, pretending to be touched: with the misfor- 
tunes of the people, conjured him in public, with 
tears in his eyes, to ſpare his wretched ſubjects; 
proteſting he would rather live the life of a fugitive 
and vagabond, than be the cauſe of miſchief to his 
countrymen. The Scot anſwered, with a farcaſtic 
ſmile, that he was too generous and tender of that 
which did not belong to him; and that he would 
make an excellent ſteward for his adverſary. James 
hearing that an Engliſh army was on the march ta 
give him battle, was loth to expoſe the immenſe 
booty he had obtained to the chance of an en- 
gagement; and therefore retired with expedition 
into his own country, Henry was not a little diſ- 

| guſted 
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A. C. 1495. ouſted at this expedition, though it had not been 


attended with any important conſequence. He 
knew his ſubjects were generally diſaffected ; that 
the Iriſh were ſtrongly attached to the houſe of 
York; and that Perkin was till at hand, to profit 
by the firſt favourable opportunity that might oc- 
cur. In order to ſecure himſelf on all hands, he 
granted a general amneſty to all the Iriſh who had 
declared for the pretender, that they might not be 
induced to rebe] again by the fear of puniſhmenr. 
He employed Richard Fox biſhop of Durham, to 
enter into a negotiation with James, as of his own 
accord, and treat of a marriage between that prince 
and his eldeſt daughter Margaret : he had already 
engaged in the league of Italy againſt Charles VIII. 
of France; and now he ſent ambaſſadors to Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, to confirm the former alliance, 
and renew the engagements for the marriage be- 
tween his ſon Arthur prince of Wales and their 
third daughter Catherine. 

With reſpect to Scotland, notwithſtanding the 
plan he had formed for a pacification with that 
kingdom, he would not let flip any opportunity of 
demanding a ſubſidy from parliament, which he 


A. C. 1497. therefore convoked in the month of January. In a 


ſpeech to both houſes, he expatiated upon the in- 
ſult he had received from the king of Scotland; 
drew a pathetic picture of the miſeries which the 
people of the North had undergone, in the time of 
a truce, when they had no reaſon to expect ſuch 
hoſtilities z and declared, that the honour of his 
crown, and the duty he owed to his ſubjects, would 
not permit him to bear ſuch an indignity, without 
taking ſignal vengeance on the invader. The par- 
liament underſtood the hint, and voted a ſubſidy of 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, beſides 
two fifteenths; which were no ſooner granted than 
the aſſembly was diſmiſſed. He did not at all doubt 

that 
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that his negotiation with Scotland would ſucceed; 4. C. 1497. 


and therefore, that he might have the ſubſidy in 
his coffers before the peace ſhould be concluded, 
he ordered his commiſſioners to levy it with all poſ- 
ſible diſpatch. Theſe collectors met with unex- 
pected oppoſition in the county of Cornwal, the 
inhabitants of which loudly complained that they 
ſhould be ſaddled with ſuch a grievous impoſition, 
on account of ſome damage which had been done 
at the other end of the kingdom. Theſe murmurs 
were encouraged by one Michael Joſeph, a popular 
and factious blackſmith of Bodmin, and Thomas 
Flammock a lawyer of a very turbulent diſpoſition, 
who aſſured the common people, that the fiefs de- 
pending upon the crown were the proper funds aſ- 
figned for the maintenance of war; that the poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe fiefs held them on condition of de- 
fending the frontiers; that the king ought to apply 
to them, in caſe of an invaſion from Scotland, and 
not pillage the kingdom under the ſanction of par- 
liament. He ſaid it would be ſhameful to ſubmit 
to ſuch impoſition, which was the work of evil 
miniſters, that made their court to the king at the 
expence of the poor people; that they ought to 
take arms in their own defence; without injury to 
any perſon whatſoever, go and preſent a petition 
to his majeſty, intreating him to eaſe them of 
ſuch a burdenſome tax, and puniſh his pernicious 
counſellors, the chief of whom were archbiſhop 
Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, the two mini- 
ſters whom he conſulted in all his money tran- 
ſactions. The populace being thus inflamed, the 
lawyer and the blackſmith offered to conduct 
them, until they ſhould be headed by ſame perſon 
of quality, which they were aſſured would be the 
cale; and they forthwith armed themſelves with. 
ſuch weapons as they could procure. Under the 
direction of theſe two incendiaries, they marched 

| through 
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C. 1497. through the counties of Devon and Somerſet, their 


numbers continually increaſing in their route. At 
Taunton they murdered a collector, who had been 
very rigorous in the execution of his office; and 
this was the only act of violence the y committed. 
At Wells they were joined by the lord Audeley, 
an unquiet and ambitious nobleman, who, being 
choſen their general, conducted them to Saliſbury 
and Wincheſter, without allowing them to do the 
leaſt injury to the places through which they paſſed, 


Inſtead of marching directly to London, according 
to their original deſign, they turned off towards 


Kent, in hope of being joined by the people of 
that county, who were ſaid to be very zealous for 
the liberty of the ſubje& : but they were diſappoint- 
ed in their expectation. The noblemen and free- 
holders of Kent had taken ſuch precautions to pre- 
vent an inſurrection, that the Corniſhmen were 
not joined by one perſon in the county : a circum- 
ſtance which diſcouraged a great number of the in- 
ſurgents to ſuch a degree, that they retired to their 
own habitations. The reſt, however, animated by 
the backwardneſs of the king, who had made no 
attempt ,to ſtop their progreſs, continued their 
march, boaſting that they would either give him 
battle or take London under his eye. With this 
reſolution they proceeded as far as Blackheath, and 
encamped between Eltham and Greenwich. 

When the king firſt heard of this inſurrection 
he had already raiſed an army for the Scottiſh war, 
and glven the command of it to the lord chamber- 
lain Daubeney ; but now he reſolved to keep the 
beſt part of the troops in the ſouthern part of the 
kingdom, and ſent the earl of Surrey with a de- 
tachment to guard the northern frontiers. Under- 
ſtanding that the rebels did not waſte the country 
in their march, he continued inactive, that he 
might judge of the diſaffection that prevailed in the 

counties 


counties through which they paſſed, by the number *. ©. 17. 
that would join them in their route: he was not | 
without hope that they would diſperſe of themſelves, 
tired of the length and hardſhips of their march; 
and, ſhould they proceed to the neighbourhood of 
London, he foreſaw that they would be more eaſily 
and effectually cruſhed, at ſuch a diſtance from 
their own country, than they could have been in the 
weſtern parts of England. The citizens of Lon- 
don were overwhelmed with conſternation at their 
approach, until they ſaw the king.exert himſelf in 
earneſt for their defence, and even place himſelf be- 
tween them and the danger. He no ſooner under- aefe.tea on 
ſtood that they had encamped at Blackheath, than B'ckheath, 
he divided his army into three bodies, one of which, 
commanded by the earl of Oxford, marched round 
the hill, in order to cut off their retreat, and attack 
them in the rear, ſhould it be found neceſſary to 
practiſe that expedient. The ſecond, under the 
conduct of the lord Daubeney, was deſtined to 
charge them in the front; and Henry himſelf, with 
the third diviſion, encamped in St. George's fields, 
with a view to reinforce the others occaſionally, or 
throw himſelf into London, in caſe of miſchance. 
Theſe diſpoſitions being made, he declared that he 
would give the rebels battle on Monday, though 
his intention was to engage them on Saturday, 
which he dee med fortunate in all his enterprizes. 
By this feint he hoped to find them unprepared; 
and it ſucceeded according to his with. On the 
twenty ſecond day of June, towards the cloſe of 
day, the lord Daubeney marched towards them, in 
order of battle. Having defeated an advanced 
guard at Deptford- bridge, where they made a vi- 
gorous ſtand, he aſcended the hill, and found them 
pretty far in the heath, drawing up in battalia, not 
without manifeſt confuſion; for they did not ex- 
pect to be attacked till Monday, and in that no- 
. 47. X tion 
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tion ſuffered themſelves to be-furpriſed. Never- 
theleſs, they fought with uncommon courage, tho? 
in a tumultuary manner, and killed above three 
hundred of the king's foldiers, with arrows of a 
very uncommon length. The lord Daubeney at- 
tacked them with ſuch fury and precipitation, that 
he was taken priſoner in the beginning of the ac- 
tion, but immediately reſcued by the valour of his 
men, who charged with irreſiſtible fury, and the 
rebels were routed with great flaughter ; for when 
they attempted to fly, they found themſelves inter- 


- cepted by the earl of Oxford's diviſion. * The lord 


Treaty of 
peace be- 
teen Hen- 
rv and the 
king of 
Scctland.. 


. 


Audeley, Flammock, and the blackſmith were 
taken; and of ſixteen thouſand, to which their 
number amounted, two thouſand fell in the field 
of battle : as for the reft, they ſubmitted to the 
king's pleafure. Audeley was beheaded on Tower- 
hill ; Flammock and the blackſmith ſuffered at 
Tyburn, the latter exprefling great ſatisfaction 
that his name ſhould be famous in after-times ; and 
all the reft were pardoned by proclamation. 
While Henry was employed in quelling this re- 
bellion, the king of Scotland, judging this a fa- 
vourable opportunity, made a ſecond irruption in- 
to England, and inveſted the caſtle of Norham ; 
but the earl of Surrey marching to its relief, he re- 
tired to his own country, whither he was purſued by 
the Engliſh general, who took the caſtle of Ayton, 
fituated between Berwick and Edinburgh. The 
king of England deſired nothing more than a 
peace with James, by which he would not only be 
freed from his apprehenſion of Perkin Warbeck, 
but alſo be enabled to fave the ſubſidy in his own 
coffers : but he was afraid to make the firſt over- 


tures, leſt he ſhould meet with a repulſe. In re- 
flecting upon this ſubject, he bethought himſelf of 


a fit agent for negotiating a peace between the two 


nations, without his ſufering in point of honour. 


E This 
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This was Don Pedro D' Ayala the Spaniſh ambaſ- 4. C. 1457. 
ſador, ſent by Ferdinand and Iſabella to conclude 
the contract of marriage between the prince of 
Wales and the infanta Catherine. This envoy, en, 
who enjoyed a great ſhare of Henry's confidence, 
undertook to viſit the king of Scotland, and as 
from himſelf propoſe an accommodation. He 
accordingly ſet out for Edinburgh, and executed 
his commiſſion, on pretence that nothing would 
afford more pleaſure to his maſter the king of Spain, 
than to ſee two monarchs, who were his friends and 
allies, live in good underſtanding with each other. 
He found the Scottiſh king ſo well diſpoſed to a Been, 
treaty, that he wrote to Henry, affuring him of 
ſucceſs; and a congreſs was immediately opened at 
Ayton, under the mediation of this ambaſſador. 
The greateſt difficulty that occurred was on the ſub- 
je& of Perkin Warbeck, whoſe perſon Henry de- 
manded, and whom James poſitively refuſed to de- 
liver. The biſhop of Durham propoſed an inter- 
view between the two kings at Newcaltle ; but the 
Scot rejected this propoſal, obſerving, that how de- 
ſirous ſoever he might be of peace, he would not 
go and beg it in his enemy's country. At length 
both ſides agreed that, James ſhould e 
diſmiſs the pretended duke of York, and after- 
wards proceed with the negotiation, as if Perkin 
had never been in Scotland. In purſuance of this 
convention, that monarch told this adventurer, that 
he had done every thing in his power to ſupport 
him in his pretenſions; that he had twice entered 
England at the head of an army; but that, as the 
Engliſh had refuſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, he could 
not expect that the Scots would, without their con- 
currence, be able to eſtabliſſi him on the throne of 
England. He therefore adviſed him to form ſome 
more feaſible plan, and chuſe ſome other country 
tor the place of his reſidence: at the ſame time he 
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aſſured him, that he would punctually fulfil his pro- 
miſe ; that he ſhould not repent of having put him- 
ſelf into his hands; for he ſhould be honourably 
accommodated with ſhips and neceſſaries for his 


Sir J. Ware, voyage. Perkin bore his misfortune with a good 


Rvmer, 


4. C. 1498. 


grace; thanked the king of Scotland for the pro- 
tection and other favours he had enjoyed from his 
bounty; and deſired that he and his wife might be 
conveyed to Ireland. James complied with his 


requeſt; and he arrived at Cork, where he ſtill 


found friends and adherents. He had no ſooner 


quitted Scotland, than the ambaſſadors at Ayton 
ſigned a treaty of truce for ſeven years, importing, 
That the two kings ſhould not make war upon 
each other by themſelves, their ſubjects, or any 
other perſon whatſoever: That certain points about 
which the ambaſſadors could not agree, ſhould be 
referred to the arbitration of Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella: And that the truce ſhould be prolonged till 
one year after the death of that party who ſhould 
die be fore the other. But at this treaty no mention 
was made of the marriage between James and 
Henry's daughter, which afterwards took effect, 
and gave birth to the union of the two kingdoms. 

Henry was by this convention ſecured from a 
Scottiſh invaſion, and found himſelf at peace with 
all the princes in Europe. Since the treaty of 
Eſtaples, no quarrel had ariſen between him and 
Charles king of France, who, dying at this period, 
was ſucceeded by the duke of Orleans, under the 
name of Lewis XII. This prince was no leſs dil- 
poſed to maintain an amicable intercourſe with 
Henry. He turned all his views towards Italy; 
and theref.e found it convenient to live upon good 
terms with the king of England, who might have 
defeated all his projects, by making a diverſion in 


Picardy. He no ſooner mounted the throne of 
France, than he procured a diſſolution of his mar- 


riage 


EU Nan 


riage wich Jane, daughter of Lewis XI. in order to 
eſpouſe Anne of Brittany, widow of his predeceſſor. 
Without ſuch an expedient, he might have ſeen 
that dutchy once more ſeparated from France, and 
in the power of ſome foreign family. _ 
Though the king of England had nothing to 
fear from foreign enemies “, he was once more 
expoſed to the danger of a domeſtic inſurrection. 
His clemency to the Corniſh inſurgents, who had 
payed two or three ſhillings each for their ranſom, 
inſtead of reconciling them to his government, 
ſerved only to excite new diſturbances. When they 
returned to their own country, they publicly pro- 
claimed, that the gentleneſs with which they had 
been treated was not owing to the king's mercy, 
but his apprehenſion of his own ſubjects, three 
tourths of whom were of the ſame ſentiments which 
they profefſed. Theſe inſinuations perſuading their 
friends and neighbours that the whole kingdom 
was ready to take arms againſt Henry, they began 
to aſſemble in companies, and concert meaſures for 
making another attempt againſt the government. 
Some of the moſt zealous among them, under- 
ſtanding that Perkin Warbeck was in Ireland, pro- 
poſed that he ſhould be invited over, and choſen 
general of their intended expedition. They ac- 
cordingly ſent a deputation to tell him, that if he 
would repair to Cornwal he would find conſiderable 
ſuccours, which, with the aſſiſtance of his other 


In the courſe of this year, the Columbus, Who, in all probability, 
king granted another patent to Sebaſti- would have been retained inthe ſervice 
an Cabot, the Venetian, for the diſ- of Henry, and annexed that country to 
covery of new lands z and he embark- the crown of England, had not his bro- 
ing at Briſtol, diſcovered Newfound- ther Bartholomew, whom he ſent to 
land and North America, from whence London with his propoſals, been taken 
he brought home three native Indians. by pyrates, and met with ſuch diſat- 
This voyage he performed about fix ters, as retarded his application to the 
vears after the iſlands of the Weſt-In- king, until Chriſtopher had engaged 
d. as had been diſcovered by Chriſtopher with Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
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4. e. 458. friends, would, in all probability, eſtabliſh him on 


P-rkin 
Warbeck 
arrives in 
England, 
and makes 
an attempt 
upon Exe- 
fs 


the throne of England. Perkin, finding himſelf 


without reſource, and abandoned by all thoſe fo- 


reign powers who had formerly countenanced his 
projects, accepted the invitation, by the advice of 


his three chief counſellors, namely, a bankrupt 
mercer called Herne, one Skelton a taylor, and a 
ſcrivener of the name of Aſtley. He forthwith 
embarked with about ſeventy men in four ſmall 
veſſels, and, arriving at Whitſand-Bay, in Septem- 
ber, repaired to Bodmin, where the former inſur- 
rection had begun. There being joined by about 
three thouſand men, he publiſhed a proclamation, 
in which he aſſumed the title of Richard IV. king 
of England, inveighed bitterly againſt Henry Tu- 
dor; and exhorted the people, with promiſe of ex. 
traordinary rewards, to take arms, in order to de- 
poſe the uſurper. Then he marched to Exeter, 
with a view to eftabliſh a magazine in the place, 
and keep it as a retreat, in caſe of diſaſter. Being 
denied admittance, he tampered with the inhabi- 
tants; but finding them ſtaunch to the eſtabliſhed 
government, he reſolved to take the city by aſſault. 
For this purpoſe, he provided ſcaling-ladders and 
beams to batter one of the gates, which he after- 
wards ſet on fire: his attempt, however, miſcar- 
ried; and he was repulſed with the loſs of two 
two hundred men, which greatly diſcouraged his 
followers. - | 

When the king was informed of theſe circum- 
ſtances, he expreſſed himfelf well pleaſed with the 
tidings, ſaying in derifion, that now the king of 
Rakehell was landed in the Weſt, he hoped ta 
have the honour of ſeeing him before he ſhould 
leave the kingdom. At the ſame time he hinted, 
that he ſhould thankfully receive and requite the 
ſervices of the noblemen on ſuch an occaſion. Seve- 
ral lozds and gentlemen of the county of * 

an 


HE N RT VI. 


and the neighbourhood, aſſembled troops of their 4: ©: 488. 


own accord, in conſequence of this intimation ; 
and the king ordered the lord Daubeney to march 
to the relief of Exeter, declaring that he would fol- 
low him in perſon, at the head of a numerous army. 
Perkin, receiving intelligence of theſe preparations, 
raiſed the ſiege, and retired to Taunton, where he 
declared he would hazard an engagement ; but in 
the night he withdrew with ſome of his confidents 
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to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the New Foreſt. Retiresto a 


The lord Daubeney, being informed of his retreat, 


but finding him already houſed, they beſet the ſanc- 
tuary, until they ſhould receive further orders. In 
the mean time the rebels, to the number of ſix 
thouſand, finding themſelves abandoned by their 
chief, ſubmitted to the mercy of the king, who par- 
doned the whole number, except ſome of the ring- 
leaders, whom he reſerved to be hanged as an exam - 
ple. He afterwards ſent a detachment of cavalry 
to St. Michael's Mount, to ſecure the lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, the wife of Perkin, foreſeeing thar if 
ſhe was pregnant, the rebellion might be continued 
to another generation. When that lady was brought 
into the king's preſence, he was ſo ſtruck with her 
beauty and modeſt deportment, that he conſoled 
her in very affectionate terms, with promiſe of pro- 
tection, ſent her under a ſtrong guard to attend 
upon the queen, and beſtowed upon her a conſide- 
rable penfion, which ſhe enjoyed during his life, 
and many years after his deceaſe. Thele ſteps be- 
ing taken, Henry proceeded to Exeter, and in en- 
tering the city preſented his, own ſword to the 
mayor, to be carried before that magiſtrate as a 
token of the king's favour and good-will to the 
citizens, who had behaved with ſuch loyalty and 
valour, in defence of his government. Then 
he ordered the riggleader of the inſurrection to be 

| X 4 hanged 


ſanctuary ia 
. . . the New 
detached three hundred horſe in purſuit of him; Fort, 
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A. C. 1498. hanged in terrorem ; and granted commiſſions to 


Rymer, 


Is c:mmit- 
ted to the 
Tower, 


the lord Darcy and others, to impoſe fines upon 
ſuch as were in any ſhape concerned in the rebel- 
lion. Theſe agents ſqueezed the wretched people 
with the es Frans, and rendered the king's 
moderation with reſpect to their lives, rather a curſe 
than a bleſſing. f | | 
The diſturbance being thus effectually quelled, 
Henry called a council to deliberate on the fate of 
Perkin, who ſtill continued inveſted in the ſanc- 
tuary; and after ſome debate, it was determined 


that the king ſhould pardon him, on condition of 


his confeſſing and explaining every circumſtance of 
the impoſture, which he had ſo long maintained. 
His affairs being altogether deſperate, he embraced 
the king's offers without heſitation, and quitted the 
ſanctuary. Henry being deſirous of ſeeing him, 
he was brought to court, where the king obſerved 
him from a window, but he would never admit 
him into his preſence. He was afterwards conduct- 
ed to London, and by Henry's order rode in pub- 
lic through the ſtreets from Weſtminſter to the 
Tower, and back again, amidſt the deriſion and 


Inſults of the populace, which he bore with the 


moſt dignified reſignation. Then he was confined 
in the Tower, where one of his principal accom- 
plices was executed; and he himſelf ſigned a con- 
feſſion, which was printed and diſperſed through 
the nation. But this was ſo lame, defective, and 
contradictory, that, inſtead of explaining the pre- 
tended impoſture, it left it more doubtful than be- 
fore, and induced many people to believe that Perkin 
Warbeck was really the ſon of the fourth Edward +, 


+ About the latter end of the year, tion of Henry, who ordered it to be 
the king's palace at Shane took fire, rebuilt under the name of Richmond, 
and was conſumed, with all its valua- which it ſtill retains, 


ble furniture, to the great mortifica» 


| The 
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The ſucceeding year began with an incident, * & 1498. 
which, tho' it at firſt ſeemed to threaten trouble - 
ſome conſequences, was productive of great ſatiſ- 
faction to Henry: While the truce ſubſiſted between 
England and Scotland, ſome Scottiſh gentlemen 
happening to be at Norham, were inſulted by the 
garriſon, and a quarrel enſuing, ſome of them loſt 
their lives. Complaint of this outrage being made 
to the Engliſh commiſſioners, who acted as con- 
ſervators of the truce, the affair was treated with 
ſuch contempt, that the king of Scotland ſent 
ambaſſadors into England, to demand immediate 
ſatisfaction. Henry, who carefully avoided all 
cauſes of rupture with James, diſuwned the vio- 
lators of the truce, and forthwith'appointed envoys, 
to terminate the difference in an amicable manner, * © 499. 
It was in the courſe of this negotiation, that James 
propoſed a match between himſelf and Margaret rue nn 
the eldeſt daughter of Henry, than which nothing Scotlard. 
could be more agreeable to the king of England. 
After the truce was renewed at Stirling, with the 
addition of ſame new articles, Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Durham, received a commiſſion, to ſettle the 
conditions of the marriage, which was actually ce- 
lebrated in the ſequel. | Rymer. 
Tho' Henry had by this time triumphed over all 
his enemies, and the pope had granted a diſpenſa- 
tion for the marriage of his ſon Arthur with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, Ferdinand ſeemed ſtill averſe to 
this match while Henry's title was liable to the leaſt 
objection. That cautious Spaniard ſeemed to har- 
bour ſome doubts concerning the impoiture of War- 
beck; and even hinted, that Henry's throne could 
not be firmly eſtabliſhed while any prince of the 
houſe of York rernained alive. The king of Eng- 
land was fo intent upon the Spanith alliance, and 
lo tired of the ſucceſſive inſurrections by which his 
reign had been diſturbed, that he reſolved to ſacri- 
ä fice 
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Polyd. Vir- 


gil. 
Hall, 


Perkin 
Warbeck 
Tampers 

- with the 
earl of War- 
wick in the 
Tower, 


They are 
both tricd 
and execut- 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


fice the youth called Perkin, as well as Edward 
earl of Warwick, to his intereſt and ſafety. Ed- 
ward, the ſon of George duke of Clarence, had 
fince the death of his uncle Richard been cloſely 
confined in the Tower, debarred of the benefit of 
air, exerciſe, and converſation; and kept in ſuch 
ignorance, that he could ſcarce diſtinguiſh the do- 
meſtic animals by name. Perkin Warbeck, who 
doubtleſs felt that deſire of liberty which is ſo natu- 
ral to the mind of man, and had reaſon to dread 
every thing from Henry's diſpoſition, was permit- 
ted to converſe with this hapleſs nobleman, as well 
as with the domeftics of lord Digby, lieutenant of 
the Tower; and in all probability he was indulged 
with this permiſſion by the connivance of the king, 
who hoped that his enterprizing genius, and inſi- 
nuating addreſs, would engage the ſimple earl of 
Warwick in ſome project, that would furniſh a pre- 
text for taking away their lives under colour of 
juſtice. Perkin fell into the ſnare, according to 
Henry's expectation: he tampered with Warwick, 
and gained over four ſervants of Sir John Digby, 
who are ſaid to have undertaken the murder of their 
maſter, that they might ſecure the keys of the 
Tower, and eſcape with the two prifoners, to ſome 
part of the kingdom, where a new inſurrection 
might be raiſed in favour of the pretender. 

T hat the danger might appear the more imminent 
and preſſing, ſo as to juſtify the ſteps which Henry 
intended to take, another diſturbance was raiſed at 
the ſame time in Kent, where a young man called 
Ralph Wilford, the fon of a cordwainer, perſonated 
the earl of Warwick, under the conduct and di- 
rection of one Patrick, an Auguſtine monk, who 
in public Sermons exhorted the people to take arms 
in his favour. This friar, who had been uſed as 
a tool by the king's emiſſaries, was arreſted together 
with his pupil; and Wilford was hanged without 

ceremony, 


H E NR Y VII. 
ceremony, but the tutor obtained his pardon. This * C. 199“ 
was the prelude to the fate of Perkin aud the earl 
of Warwick, whoſe pretended plot being now diſ- 
covered, Perkin was tried at Weſtminſter, and be- 
ing convicted on the evidence of lord Digby's ſer- 
vants, was hanged at Tyburn, with John Walter, 
mayor of Cork, who had conſtantly adhered to his 
cauſe in all the viciſſitudes of his fortune. Blewet 
and Aſtwood, two of Digby's ſervants, under- 
went the ſame fate: bur ſix other perſons, con- 
demned as accomplices in the ſame conſpiracy, 
were pardoned." In a few days after Perkin's exe- Dugdale, 
cution, Edward earl of Warwick was tried by his 
peers before John earl of Oxford, created high 
ſteward on that occaſion; and being convicted of 
high treaſon, in conſequence of pleading guilty to 
the arraignment, was beheaded on Tower-Hill. 

The deplorable end of this innocent nobleman, the Bacon. 
laſt male branch of the Plantagenets, and the fate . 
of Perkin Warbeck, who, notwithſtanding all that 
appeared againſt him, was by the unprejudiced part 
of the nation deemed the real ſon of king Edward, 
filled the whole kingdom with ſuch horror and 
averſion to the government of Henry, that he was 
fain to tranſlate the odium upon his ally Ferdinand, 
by divulging that prince's — for the re- 
moval of which he had been wbliged to deliver 
the competitors for his crown into the hands of 
Juſtice, | 
About this period, the peace of Eſtaples between A. c. 1500, 
France and England, was approved and ratified by 
the ſtates of France aſſembled at Nantes; and con- 
firmed by the authority of the pope, who iſſued a 
bull, denouncing excommunication upon that prince 
who ſhould violate the treaty. Lewis was the more Rymer, 
Iaclined to live upon good terms with England, as 
he formed the deſign to make himſelf maſter of 
Milan, by means of a league with the Venetians. 
| | He 
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A. C. 1500. He accordingly joined theſe confederates, and at- 

tacked Ludovico Sforza, ' ſovereign of that dutchy, 

who was obliged to fly for refuge to the emperor, 

after having loſt all his dominions. But the caſtle 

of Milan, and Genoa, of which he had been in 

The ge Poſſeſſon, voluntarily ſubmitted to Lewis. Pope 

propojes a Alexander VI. having publiſhed a jubilee for the 

cralsde. beginning of the century, permitted thoſe chriſtians 

who lived at a great diſtance from Rome, to pur- 

chaſe the privilege of the feſtival, without being 

| obliged to viſit the churches of that city. In order 
; co collect the ſums arifing from this indulgence, 
he ſent agents into all the ſtates of Chriſtendom ; 
= - and employed a Spaniard called Gaſpar Pons, for 
; that purpoſe in England, where he raiſed a large 
contribution. This nuncio was directed to inform 
the king, that his holineſs had reſolved to publiſh 
a cruſade againſt the Turks, and even to go in 
perſon with the Engliſh monarch, the Venetians, 
and the princes of Italy, to attack Conſtantinople 
by ſea, while the other powers of Europe ſhould 
fall upon them in Thrace, Greece, and different 
parts of the continent. Henry plainly perceived 
that Alexander's drift was to amaſs money by con- 
tributions for this expedition; but, he diſſembling 
his opinion, expreſſed the utmoſt zeal for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enterprize ; offered to furniſh a large 
proportion of men and money; to ſerve under his 
holineſs in perſon ; and demanded, that ſome ſtrong 
places on the coaſt of Italy might be put into his 
hands, to ſerve as retreat in caſe of neceſſity. He 
even appointed ambaſſadors to go and treat with 
the pontiff on this ſubject; and made ſuch a pa- 
rade of his zeal for the intereſt of religion, that 
the knights of Rhodes choſe him protector of their 
order. But as this was a chimerical project, which 
Alexander had no intention to execute, he en- 
joyed the credit of his forwardnels, without ſubject- 
ing 


3 


4 


ing himſelf to the leaſt expence; and the other po- 4: ©: 1500. 
tentates of Europe Nn the pope's propoſal | 
with great coldneſs and indifference, the whole 
ſcheme vaniſhed into ſmoke. REL => 
England being grievoully afflicted with a plague, Ben. 
Henry, after having ſeveral times changed the place The king 
of his reſidence, retired with his queen and family e, 
to Calais, where he received an embaſly from the with the 
archduke Philip, deſiring a friendly interview; and py.” 
the king agreed to meet him in the church of St. 
Peter, which ſtands without the gates of Calais, 
as the archduke expreſſed a reluctance to enter a for- 
tified city. At the time fixed for their meeting, 
Henry being informed of his approach, rode out 
to receive him on horſeback, and Philip alighting, 
ran up to hold his ſtirrup; but Henry would not 
admit of ſuch humiliation, and they embraced 
each other with marks of the moſt cordial affection. 
Then they entered the church, where they had 
a long conference, in which the archduke deſired to 
live in friendſhip with the Engliſh monarch, whom 
he addreſſed with the appellation of his good pa- 
' tron, father, and protector. During Henry's re- 
ſidence at Calais, he was allo viſited by the gover- 
nor of Picardy, and bailiff of Amiens, ſent by the 
French king, to congratulate him on his coming 
to the continent; and notify his conqueſt of Milan. 
That prince, in order to teſtify his good will to the 
king of England, had ſollicited and obtained a bull 
from the pope, declaring him excommunicated, 
ſhould he ever fail in the yearly payments to Henry, 
ſtipulated in the treaty of Eſtaples. The pope, at 
the ſame time, granted a diſpenſation for the mar- 
riage of James king of Scotland, with the princeſs 
Margaret, tho' on account of her tender years the 
conſummation was poſtponed. | 
Henry being now at peace with all Europe, and practice: e- 
lis dominions enjoyiog the moſt profound repoſe, . 
* 5 
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A.C. 1500. the avarice of his diſpoſition had leiſure to exert 


Dean Abi. 


Rymer. 


A. C. 1501. 


+ 


itſelf, and his deſire of amaſſing became every day 
more and more rapacious. As he had no longer 
any pretence for demanding ſubſidies from parlia- 
ment, he reſolved to drain the party of Warbeck, 
until they ſhould be quite exhaufted. On the ſup- 

ſition that the adherents of this pretender were 

ill ſubject to the rigour of the laws, he inſiſted 
upon their being indulged with ſeparate pardons, 
which they did not at all ſollicit; and compelled 
them to pay largely for this indulgence. He ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to fet on foot a new enquiry 
about thoſe who had in any manner aſſerted or fa- 
voured the revolt of the blackſmith, and that of 
Perkin Warbeck. Theſe inquiſitors were impower- 
ed to amerce at diſcretion every individual who 
ſhould have the benefit of the pardon; and even 
to ſeize the effects of the deceaſed, ſhould their 
heirs refuſe to make a compoſition. Such oppreſ- 
ſion augmented the popular clamour againft Hen- 
ry, and was in a great meaſure attributed to the coun- 
ſels of cardinal Morton archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who died at this period, very little regretted by the 
Engliſh. He was ſucceeded in his metropolitan 
ſee by Henry Dean biſhop of Saliſbury ; and now 
the nation perceived, that Henry's avarice and ex- 
tortion were not the effects of Morton's advice, but 
qualities inherent in his own conſtitution... Never 
was king of England more hated by his ſubjects, 
though this hatred was mingled with fear, pro- 
duced by his uninterrupted ſucceſs, and the opinion 
of his great ability both as a monarch and a poli- 
tician, All the powers upon the continent courted 


His alliance; and all the malecontents of England 


were overawed into forbearance. 

Notwithſtanding this felicity, he was not a little 
diſturbed by an accident which at this juncture en- 
croached upon his repoſe, The earl of Suffolk, 

7 : nephew 
/ 


nephew to king Edward IV. and brother to the 4- ©: 159% 

earl of Lincoln, who had fallen in the battle of 

Stoke, chanced to kill a man in his paſſion ; and, 

though he was a branch of the houſe of York, the 

king conſented to-indulge him with a pardon; but, 

in order to leave a ſtigma upon his character, he 

obliged him to appear perſonally, and plead his 

pardon in public. The earl being of an haughty Farlof Sur. 

diſpoſition, reſented this diſgrace ſo deeply, that i n 

he retired in diſguſt to his aunt Margaret, dutcheſs tent to the 

dowager of Flanders; and Henry was not a little g Ce. 

ſtartled at his retreat. In order to anticipate any Bacea. 

deſigns he might hatch to his prejudice, he ſent over 

emiſſaries, who by dint of promiſes and profeſſions, 

perſuaded him to return and be reconciled to the 

government. Henry's throne being now ſo firmly 

eſtabliſhed, that there was hardly a poſſibility to 

ſnake it, Ferdinand king of Arragon, parted with 

his daughter Catherine, who arriving in England cxtherine or 

in the month of October, was married to Arthur a - 

prince of Wales, and the nuptials were celebrated arthur 

at London, with great pomp and ſolemnity, on Wag.“ 

the fourteenth day of November, the prince being 

then turned of fifteen, and the lady about the age 

of eighteen. Her dower amounted to two hundred 

thouſand ducats in money, jewels, and plate; and 

a third part of the principality of Wales, dake- 

dom of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, was aſ- 

ſigned to her as a jointure, provided her huſband 

ſhould die before his acceſſion to the throne. 1 
This match was ſucceeded by the contract of 282 

another marriage, between the king of Scotland, — 3 

and Henry's daughter Margaret, on whom her fa- tn James 

ther beſtowed a portion of thirty thouſand crowns. rs, 

The marriage treaty was ratified by the Scottiſh 3d Henry's 

ambaſſadors at London, on the twenty-fourth day Nazaret. 

of January; and the nuptials were ſolemnized by C. ses. 

proxy, amidſt the rejoicings of the people, who 


hoped 
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hoped the miſchiefs attending the mutual enmity 
of the two kingdoms would ceaſe, by virtue of this 
alliance, tho* perhaps they did not foreſee the union 


| which it afterwards produced. When this affair 


was debated in council, an Engliſh nobleman ob- 
ſerved, that if Henry ſhould ſurvive his-male-iſlue, 
the crown would devolve to the king of Scotland; 
to which inſinuation Henry replied, that in ſuch, a 
caſe Scotland would become an acceſſion to Eng- 
land, as the ſmaller would always be ſwallowed up 
in the greater dominion. On this occaſion a treaty 
of perpetual peace between the two nations was 
ſigned and confirmed, together with certain articles 
for preventing excurſions on either ſide; hut the 
conſummation of marriage was, on account of the 


tender years of the princeſs, poſtponed till the fol- 


Bacon. 


Death of 
Arthur, 


His brother 
Henry cre- 
ated prince 
ef Wales, 


lowing year, when the king accompanied her on 
her-way as far as Colli-Weſton, where he conſigned 
her and her attendants to the care of the earl of 
Northumberland, who, with a conſiderable retinue 
of noblemen and ladies, conveyed her to the king 
her husband at Edinburgh. 400 

The joy produced by this marriage was ſoon 
damped by the death of Arthur prince of Wales, 
who did not ſurvive his nuptials above five months. 
He died at Ludlow-Caſtle, univerſally regretted 
by the Engliſh nation, who had conceived happy 
amens from his promiſing talents ; and, in about 
three months after his deceaſe, his brother Henry 
was, in the twelfth year of his age, created prince 
of Wales, earl of Cheſter and Flint, the dutchy of 
Cornwal devolving upon him by act of parliament. 
During the courſe of this year the emperor Max- 
imilian ſent an embaſſy to England, to propoſe a 
league againſt the Turks, and to borrow money 


of Henry, who choſe rather to preſent him with 


ten thouſand pounds ſterling, as a free gift for that 


purpoſe, than to engage in the league, or begin a 
| tr 
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traffic of lending money to ſuch a beggarly poten- 4- S. 150. 


tate. Nevertheleſs, he concluded a treaty of com- 

merce, friendſhip, and confederation with him, to 

continue in force for one year after the deceaſe of 

the laſt liver: Maximilian and his ſon the archduke 

were admitted into the order of the garter, and the 

emperor created Henry knight of the golden fleece“. Rymer. 
About the beginning of February, Henry's queen,  _. 

Elizabeth died in childbed, very little lamented by ' * © © 

her husband, from whom ſhe had never received queen Eu- 

any marks of tenderneſs or affection. He even beh. 

rejoiced at her death, as an event that freed him 

from a hateful rival in his title to the throne. He 

was now raiſed to the very ſummir of proſperity. 

He lived in peace with all his neighbours, and all do- 

meſtic troubles had ceaſed. But he was reſolved that 

his ſubje&s ſhould not ſhare in his felicity ; for his 

avarice becoming every day more and more infatia- 

ble, he employed all his invention in deviſing new 

methods of extortion. For theſe ſordid purpoſes The king 

he retained two infamous miniſters called Empſon 2 — 

and Dudley, who followed the profeſſion of the = the in- 

law, and practiſed all its ſubterfuges and chicanery, — 

in oppreſſing the ſubjects with falſe accuſations and 

impriſonment, until they were fain to purchaſe 

what was called a mitigation, with the beſt part of 

their ſubſtance. Such was their inſolence, that they 

did not even obſerve the common forms of juſtice; 

but proceeded with the moſt arbitrary licence, 

to attack pretended delinquents, and try them in 

private, without fair examination or verdict of jury: 

and theſe acts of violence they exerciſed under the 

authority of the king, who ſnared the fruits of their 


* On the ninth day of December jeQs of the king of Portugal, to make 
150, the king granted a patent to diſcoveries by ſea, and take poſſeſſion 
James Elliot and Thomas Aſhhuiſt of unknown lands, under the English 
merchants of Briſtol, and to John flag. Act. Pub. 

Conzales and Francis Fernandez, ſub- 


1. 1 


oppreſſion. 
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oppreſſion. He even inſiſted upon their keeping 
regular accompts of this ſcandalous commerce, and 
maintained a kind of diſtributive juſtice, even in 
the practice of corruption . He let flip no occa- 
ſion for amaſſing money, howſoever mean or un- 
grateful it might be. One day when he was mag- 
nificently entertained by the earl of Oxford, to 


| whoſe ſervices he was in a great meaſure indebted 


Bacon. 


Farl of Suf- 


folk forms a 
conſpiracy 
againſt the 
g. 


for the crown he enjoyed, he perceived a greater 
number of domeſtics in livery than the law allowed 
him to maintain; and turning to the earl, My 
Lord (ſaid he) I have heard much of your hoſpi- 
tality, but it exceeds report. Are all theſe gen- 
* tlemen and yeomen your menial ſervants ?” Ox- 
ford anſwering, that they were retained upon ſuch 
extraordinary occaſions only, Henry affected ſur- 
prize, and replied with, ſome warmth, By my 
faith! my lord, I thank you for my good 
„ chear; but I may not endure to have my laws 
© broken in my ſight. My attorney muſt ſpeak 
« with you.” The earl was afterwards obliged 
ro compound for this miſdemeanor by the payment 
of fifteen thouſand marks. 5 

Such conduct in the king and his miniſters could 
not fail to render them extremely odious to the peo- 
ple, who murmured inceſſantly againſt the govern- 
ment; and this diſcontent encouraged the earl of 
Suffolk, whoſe fortune was by this time greatly re- 
duced by his own extravagance, to form new pro- 
jects againſt the perſon and eee, of Henry. 
He had acquired a degree of popularity as the ſur- 
viving branch of the houſe of York : he privately 
engaged ſome perſons of conſideration in his intereſt; 


+ We ate informed by lord Veru- 


lam, that he had ſcen a book of ſuch 
accompts, kept by Empſon, and ſub- 
ſcribed in almoſt every leaf by the 
king's own hand; among other arti- 
cles he found the following; „Item, 


Received of ſuch a one five marks for 
a pardon ; which, if it do not paſs, 
the money to be repayed, or the party 
otherwiſe ſatisfied,” Oppoſite to this 
memorandum the king had writ with 


his own hand, Otherwiſe ſatisfied.” 


all 
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and then retired to Flanders, in hope of receiv- 4: ©. 1593+ 
ing countenance and ſuccour from the old dutcheſs 
of Burgundy. The king, alarmed at his retreat, 
and eager to know his ſcheme, with the names of 
his aſſociates, repeated the expedient he had uſed 
in the caſe of Perkin Warbeck. Sir Robert Cur- 
ſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, being 
properly inſtructed, abandoned his charge, on pre- 
tence of having been injured by the king; and re- 
tiring to Flanders, offered his ſervice to the earl 
of Suffolk. He acted his part with ſuch dexterity, 
that in à little time he inſinuated himſelf into the 
confidence of that nobleman; and ſoon diſcovered 
all his aſſociates. The intelligence was forthwith ins com. 
conveyed to Henry, who immediately iſſued war- plices ae 
rants for arreſting his own brother-in-law William 5 
Courtney earl of Devonſhire, huſband to the prin- 
ceſs Catherine, daughter of Edward IV. William 
de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir James 
Tyrrel, and Sir John Wyndham. George lord 
Abergavenny, and Sir Thomas Green, were appre- 
hended at the ſame time, upon ſlight ſuſpicion, but 
ſoon diſcharged. The earl of Devonſhire, and de 
la Pole, tho* nothing material appeared againſt 
them, were detained priſoners during the king's 
life. Tyrrel, who had been concerned in the death 
of Edward V. was beheaded, together with Wynd- 
ham; and ſeveral others of inferior note were ex- 
ecuted as traitors. Henry, willing to be ſtill better 
informed touching the particular deſigns of the 
earl of Suffolk, took a very extraordinary method 
to maintain Curſon in the confidence of that no- 
bleman. He publiſhed in St. Paul's church, the 
bull of pope Innocent VIII. denouncing the cen- 
ſures of the church againſt all thoſe who ſhould 
diſturb his government ; and cauſed the earl of 
Suffolk and Sir Robert Curſon to be excommuni- 
cated by name, When A” had — 
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A. C. 2503. all the earl's ſecrets, he returned to England; and 


The king 
proje etts a 
marriage be- 
tween Hen- 
ry prince of 
Wales and 
his brother's 


widow, 


AR. Pub. 


A. C. 1504. 


Complai- 
fnce of the 
pa 11 ment. 


was readmitted into the king's favour, which, how- 
ever, he did not enjoy without. the curſes of the 
people, who abhorred his perfidy. Suffolk finding 
himſelf betrayed, led for ſome time a vagrant life 
in Germany, and at length returned to Flanders, 
where the archduke took him under his protection, 
after the death of the dutcheſs dowager: 

Henry being unwilling to refund one half of Ca- 
therine's dower, which he had already received, 
and extremely eager to touch the other moiety, 
propoſed to Ferdinand that the young widow ſhould 
be married to Henry prince of Wales, brother to 
her late huſband ;. and the propoſal was. embraced 
by the lady's. parents, provided the pope's diſpen- 
{ation could be procured, In the convention ſettled 
between the two courts on this ſubject, one reaſon 
alledged for demanding the diſpenſation, was, that 
the marrage between Arthur and Catherine had been 
formally ſolemnized and conſummated ; and pope 
Pius IV. the ſucceſſor of Alexander, when- he 
granted this diſpenſation, expreſly mentioned in 
the bull, that Catherine in her petition acknowledged 
her former marriage had been ſolemnized in due 
form, and perhaps conſummated. That this was 
really the caſe, we may gather from the declaration 
of Arthur himſelf to ſome of his attendants, on the 
morning after he had been bedded with the princeſs. 

On the ſixteenth day of January the king al- 
ſembled a parliament, on pretence of enacting new 
laws, but in effect to demand a ſublidy for the por- 
tion of his eldeſt daughter, which he accordingly re- 
ceived to a much greater value than that he paid to 
the king of Scotland; ſo that he was every way a 
gainer by the marriage. That he was now quite 
abſolute | in his dominions, appears from the con- 
deſcenſion of the commons, who choſe for their 
* that very Dudley whom the whole nation 
5 | dereſted 
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deteſted as the inſtrument by which they were ſo 4. C. 1524: 


grievouſly oppreſſed. This complaiſant parliament 
defired him to accept of forty thouſand pounds, in 
lieu of aids, for knighting his eldeſt fon Arthur, 
and the marriage of his daughter Margaret; and 
he, in token of his modetation and regard to his 
ſubjects, remitted one fourth of that ſum, the reſt 
being levied on the cities, boroughs, towns, and 
landholders of the kingdom. He likewiſe filled 
his coffers by an act of parliament paſſed in this ſeſ- 


ſion, attainting a great number of perſons who had 


been concerned in the inſurrections from the very 
beginning of his reign; as well as by another, diſ- 
annulling all patents and grants enjoyed by = 
who either refuſed to appear, when ſummoned, 

the king's defence againſt enemies and abate or 
retired trom that ſ-rvice without licence. The pa- 
tents of jails were likewiſe reſumed and re annexed 
to the ſheriffwicks; foreign manufactures of filk 
were prohibited; a law was enacted againſt the cur- 
rency of diminiſhed ſilver pieces, which underwent 
a recoinage : and ſeveral regulations were made 
for the maintenance of civil policy. Notwithſtanc- 
ing theſe ſources of wealth, Heary, before the ex- 
piration of the year, iſſued commiſſions for a ge- 
neral benevolence, though he could not aſſign the 
the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon for this impoſition; and 
the city of London was fain to pay five thouſand 
marks for the confirmation of its liberties. Not 
ſatisfied with the payment of the ſecond moiety of 
Catherine's portion, the ſubſidy granted by parlia- 
ment, the confiſcation of eſtates, the profits of re- 
coinage, the benevolence, and redemption of the 
city's liberties, he ſtill continued to grind the face 
of the ſubjects by means of Empſon and Dudley, 
who amaſſed great fortunes, as the tools of his 
rapacity, 
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In order to make ſome ſort of atonement for 
theſe extortions, and do ſomething that might re- 
commend him to the houſe of Lancafter, he or- 
dered the body of king Henry VI. to be removed 
from Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was inter- 
red with great pomp ; and applied to the pope for 
a bull to canonize that monarch : but the miracles, 
attributed to that prince after his death, were ſo il] 
aſſerted, that his holineſs would not admit him to 
a place among the ſaints, without ſuch a conſidera- 
tion as Henry did not think proper to afford ; and 
therefore the deſign was laid aſide. Iſabel, queen 
of Caſtile, dying in November, her huſband Fer- 
dinand immediately notified her deceaſe to Henry, 


on the death giving him to underſtand, that ſhe had appointed 


of Iſabel 
ueen of 


'aftile, , 


him (Ferdinand) adminiſtrator of the kingdom of 
Caſtile, for their daughter Joan, married to Philip 
archduke of Auſtria, This prince, being engaged 
in a war with the duke of Guelderland, could not 
immediately repair to Spain to take poſſeſſion of 
this inheritance, and therefore connived, for the 
preſent, at the adminiſtration of his father-in-law ; 
reſolving, however, to deprive him of it with the 
firſt opportunity. On the other hand, Ferdinand, 
by virtue of Iſabel's laſt will, pretended to enjoy 
the adminiſtration till his dying day. This was a 
very intereſting difference to Henry, who reſem- 
bled Ferdinand not only, in his diſpoſition, but 
even in the nature of his ſituation. He knew the 
majority of his ſubjects looked upon his late conſort 
Elizabeth as the rightful queen of England; and 
that her right had now, of conſequence, devolved 


to the prince of Wales, her ſon and lawful ſucceſ- 


ſor. He, therefore, conſidered the termination of 
the difference between Ferdinand and Philip, as 4 
recedent for or againſt his own title. He was 
afraid that Philip would engage in a league with 
Lewis XII. and the emperor, in order to expel his 
EE: | father: 


* 
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father-in-law from Caſtile, in which caſe he ſhould 4 C 1504. 
be obliged to ſupport his ally againſt three power- 

ful adverſaries. He foreſaw that ſuch contention 

would involve him in new dangers, and drain his 

coffers, which he had been at ſuch pains to fill, and 

in the contemplation of which he placed his chief 
happineſs. This was the goal to which all his en- A. c. x50; 
deavours tended. He formed the deſign of eſpouſ- 

ing the widow of Ferdinand king of Naples, that 

he might enjoy the great dower which had been aſ- 

ſigned to her in that kingdom : and perhaps he 
thought, that in conſequence of this match, he 

might be choſen arbiter of the differences ſubſiſting 

between the kings of France and Arragon, touching 

the territories of Naples. That kingdom had been 
conquered and divided between them, though this 
partition was attended by a quarrel, which produ- 

ced two battles, and theſe proved fatal to the French 

intereſt in Italy. 

Henry was fo eager to know the diſpoſition of 
the Caſtilians towards Ferdinand, and the parti- 8 
culars relating to the perſonal qualities and circum- the widow 
ſtances of the queen of Naples, that he ſent three ba 
2 in whom he could confide; namely Francis Naples, 

arſen, James Braybrook, and John Stile, to ob- 
tain intelligence on the ſpot. They ſet out on pre- 
tence of travelling for pleaſure; but they were fur- 
niſhed with letters of compliment from Catherine 
princeſs of Wales to her aunt and neice the two 
dowagers of Naples; and they were inſtructed to 
ſend home an exact deſcription of the complexion, 
features, ſtature, age, health, cuſtoms, deport- 
ment, and diſpoſition of the younger queen; toge- 
ther with a circumſtantial account of the dower ſhe 
enjoyed. Howſoever he might have reliſhed the 
qualifications of her perſon, he dropped his matri- 
monial ſcheme, when he underſtood that although 
the ſettlement of that princeſs was very conſiderable, 
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A. C. 1505. as eſtabliſhed by the marriage contract, yet ſhe had 


been reduced to an uncertain penſion ſince Ferdi- 
nand had ſubdued the kingdom, The intelligence 
which Henry's agents ſent from Caſtile, was not 
much more agreeable. Ferdinand ſtill continued 
in the poſt of adminiſtrator, which he hoped to 
maintain for life, partly by his influence with Phi- 
lip's counſellors, ſome of whom he had gained over 
to his intereſt; and partly by threatning that, in 
caſe the archduke ſhould prove refractory, he 
would take another wife, and beget an heir to the 
kingdom of Arragon : but, at the ſame time, the 
nobles and people of Spain were better affected to 
Philip in right of his wife than to Ferdinand, who 
had loaded them with burthenſome impoſitions. 
Henry's ſecret envoys gave him to underſtand, 
that there was actually a project of marriage be- 
tween Ferdinand and madam de Foix, which would 
certainly take place, ſnould Philip attempt to 


thwart his father-in-law. They likewiſe diſcovered 


that the marriage of prince Charles of Auſtria with 


Claudia of France would never be ſolemnized, as 


Lewis XII. had reſolved to beſtow that princeſs up- 
on the duke of Angouleſme, his preſumptive ſuc- 
ceſſor; and that, if Philip and his queen ſhould 
reſide in the Low Countries, Ferdinand would en- 
deavour to effect a match between the young prince 
of Auſtria, and Mary, ſecond daughter of Henry 
king of England. 

Mean while Philip and Joan were proclaimed 
king and queen of Caſtile at Bruſſels; though they 
were prevented from going to take poſſeſſion of 
that kingdom by the war of Guelderland and the 


pregnancy of the queen, who was in a little time 


delivered of a princeſs called Mary, afterwards 
queen of Hungary. The war being happily ter- 
minatec, and Joan in a condition to travel, Philip 
equipped a numerous fleet, and with his queen 

| embarked 
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embarked on the tenth of January. In the chan- A.C. 1506, 
nel they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm that Piilip!king 


diſperſed their ſhips ; and the veſſel that carried 
Philip and his conſort was driven into the harbour 
of Weymouth in Dorſetſhire. The country peo- 
ple, alarmed at the appearance of ſuch a numerous 
navy, took to their arms. Sir Thomas Trenchard, 
advancing at the head of ſome troops, no ſooner 
learned that the king and queen of Caſtile were 
landed, than he went to offer his reſpects to them 
in perſon, and begged they would do him the ho- 
nour to lodge at his houſe, until the king ſhould 
be informed of their arrival. Philip, perceiving 
that there was no poſſibility of their re-imbarking 
immediately, accepted this invitation with a good 
grace. Henry, being appriſed of their landing, 
tent the earl of Arundel to compliment them in his 
name; to aſſure them that he would, with all poſ- 
ſible diſpatch, have the pleaſure of embracing them 
and in the mean time that they might command 
in his dominions. Philip, in order to ſhorten the 
viſit, ſet out immediately for the court at Windſor, 
where he and his conſort were received with all- the 
marks of the molt cordial friendſhip : tho* Henry 
was reſolved to derive ſome advantage from the 
accident that brought them into his dominions. He 
propoſed that as Philip had changed his condition, 
in becoming king of Caſtile, the treaty of com- 
merce between England and the Low Countries 
ſhould be renewed. That prince comprehending 
perfectly well the delicate nature of his preſent 
ſituation, did not think proper to make any objec- 
tions to this propoſal ; and the treaty was renewed 
with ſome alteration in favour of the Engliſh : among 
other things they ſuppreſſed that article of the for- 
mer treaty by which Philip's ſubjects were permitted 
to fiſh on the coaſt of England. Theſe alterations 
were fo diſagreeable to the Flemings, that they 
termed 


of Caſtile is 
driven into 
Weymouth 
by diſtreſs of 
weather, 
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A. c. termed this convention Intercusſus Malus, or, The 
AR, Pub. Bad Treaty. N | 
This affair being finiſhed, Henry propoſed a 
marriage between himſelf and Philip's fiſter Mar. 
garet, widow of the duke of Savoy ; and the king 
of Caſtile, being well pleaſed with the proſpect of 
ſuch an alliance, the marriage contract was im- 
mediately ſettled; Philip engaging to pay three 
hundred thouſand crowns, in lieu of a dower to his 
ſiſter, together with an annuity of three thouſand 
Henry preſ- eight hundred and fifty. Henry, not yet ſatis fied 
Airs with theſe conceſſions, ſeemed altogether deter- 
up . : . . . 
che earl r mined to detain his gueſt until he ſhould deliver 
up the earl of Suffolk, from whoſe machinations 
he ſtill dreaded ſome trouble and diſquiet. He 
therefore took an opportunity when he was alone 
with Philip, to ſay with ſome emotion, * Sir, 
« you have been ſaved upon my coaſt; I hope 
« you will not ſuffer me to be wrecked upon 
4 yours.” When the king of Caſtile deſired to 
know the meaning of that addreſs, I mean (re- 
<« plied Henry) that ſame hair-brained, wild fel- 
low, my ſubject, the earl of Suffolk, who is 
protected in your country, and begins to play 
« the fool, when others are tired of the game.” 
To this explanation Philip anſwered, * I thought 
« your felicity had raiſed you above all ſuch ap- 
« prehenſions; but, ſince you are uneaſy at his 
ic reſiding in Flanders, I will baniſh him from my 
« dominions.” The Engliſh monarch expreſſing 
a deſire of having him in his power, Philip told 
him in ſome confuſion, That he could not deliver 
him up with any regard to his own honour . and 
that ſuch a ſtep would be ſtill leſs for the reputa- 
tion of Henry, as the world would imagine he had 
treated his gueſt as a priſoner. © I will take that 
<« diſgrace upon myſelf (ſaid the king) and fo your 
s honour will be ſaved,” The other ſeeing r 
| wou 
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would not be denied, compoſed his countenance; 4+ C. . 
ſaying, ** Sir, you give law to me, and I will dic- 
« tate to you in my turn; Suffolk ſhall be deli- 
« yered up; but you will give me your honour 
« that his life ſhall be ſafe.” Henry agreeing to Bacon, 
this propoſal, he wrote a letter to the earl of Suf- . 
folk, aſſuring him that he had obtained his pardon 
and the king confirming this aſſertion by another 
meſſage, that nobleman returned to his own'coun- 
try, and was immediately committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Tower. But the king had reſolved that his 
royal gueſts ſhould not quit his dominions until the 
earl's arrival; and, in order to diſguiſe the reſtraint, 
he entertained them with feaſting and paſtimes: 
through which, however, Philip eaſily perceived 
his intention, and therefore expreſſed no deſire of 
departing, until the earl was actually ſecured. Then 
he was allowed to proſecute his voyage, after hav- 
ing been detained three months in England, during 
which he was inſtalled in the order of the garter, 
and conferred that of the golden fleece on Henry 
prince of Wales. 33 | 

On his arrival at Caſtile, he and his conſort were Pile =. 
ſo much careſſed by the Spaniards, that Ferdinand tile, where 
did not think proper to inſiſt upon the adminiſtra- le 4. 
tion, but retired to his own kingdom of Arra- 
gon. Philip dying in a few months after he took 
poſſeſſion, his queen was ſo overwhelmed with grief, 
that ſhe loſt her reaſon; and the government of 
Caſtile reverted to her father Ferdinand, who is 
ſaid to have uſed no endeavour for her cure, left he 
ſhould be ſent back to Arragon. Mean while her 
infant ſon, Charles, was left to the guardianſhip of 
Lewis king of France, who diſcharged the office 
with uncommon fidelity, in appointing the lord of 
Chevres for his governor. Bur the diſintereſted 
conduct of the French king was not of long dura- 
tion; for he not only renounced his — 
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a. e. 1506. with reſpect to his eldeſt daughter Claude, who was 
betroathed to Charles, but hkewiſe' ſpirited up the 
duke of Guelderland to recommence hoſtilities in 
Flanders, 'leſt a league ſhould be formed againſt 
him by the emperor, the archduke, and Ferdi- 
nand. The Flemings intreated Maximilian to 
come into their country, and take the reigns of 
government into his own hands, during the mino- 
rity of his grandchild Charles. The emperor pro- 

Rymer, miſed to comply with their requeſt. In the mean 
time, he ſent thither his daughter Margaret, widow 
of the duke of Savoy, in quality of gouvernante 
of the Low Countries: and that princeſs con- 
cluded a proviſional treaty of commercewith Henry, 
which was ratified at Calais. 

A c. 156% In the ſame place his ambaſſadors treated of a 

Treaty of match between the archduke Charles, and Mary, 

betucen the king's ſecond daughter. This contract, ſigned 

a WEE, the rwenty-ſecond of December, imported, 

and Mary * That the marriage ſhould be conſummated as ſoon 

the daughter as Charles ſhould have attained to his fourteenth 
kenn. year; and that Mary's portion ſhould amount to 
two hundred and fifty thoufand crowns of gold: a 
ſum which Henry could very well afford, conſider- 
ing his immenſe riches, and the method he took to 
accumulate treaſure, His two ſpunges, Empſon 
and Dudley, ſtill continued to fuck up the ſub- 
ftance of his ipeople; and, in the courſe of this 
vear, commenced another ſevere proſecution againſt 
Sir Wüliam Capel, on pretence of miſconduct du- 
ring his mayoralty. He was fined in the ſum of 
two thouſand pounds; but, being hardened by his 
former ſufferings, he refuſed to pay the money, 
and was committed priſoner to the Tower, where 
he continued till Henry's death. Kneſworth, who 
had likewiſe been mayor of London, and both his 
ſneriffs, were amerced in conſiderable ſums on the 
fame pretences; Hawes, an alderman, died of 
. vexation 
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vexation occaſioned by ſuch a charge; and Sir C. 2802. 

Lawrence Ailmer, with his two ſheriffs, being con- ; 

demned to pay a fine of one thouſand pounds, he | 

refuſed to comply with the ſentence, chooſing rather 

to go to priſon, where he remained until his place 

was ſupplied by Empſon himſelf. 18 2 

The king, in the midſt of theſe acts of extortion, 

was ſeized with the gout, which gradually affected 

his lungs; ſo that he underwent ſevere fits of the 

althma, notwithſtanding which; he continued to 

tranſact his affairs with his uſual diligence, until his 

health was ſo much impaired, that he began to 

think of his diſſolution; not that he neglected his 

worldly affairs, though he now began to convert 

his attention to the concerns of his ſoul. He ſtill 

employed his endeavours for the accompliſhment of 

his daughter's marriage with the archduke; and in 

the month of December it was ſolemnized at Lon- , C., ges, 

don, the lord of Berghes acting as proxy for Charles. 

At the ſame time this nobleman depoſited in the 

hands of Henry a jewel, called The Rich Flower 

de Lys, by way of pledge for the ſum of fifty thou- 

ſand crowns lent to the archduke; and the em- 

peror, as his tutor and grandfather, authorized the 

marriage, and the mortgage for the money, which 

he appropriated to his own uſe. As to the match A. Ps. 

between king Henry and Margaret of Auſtria, 

though the contract had been ſettled to the ſatis- 

faction of all parties, the king's diſorder prevented 

it from taking effect. Finding his end approach- 

ing, he reſolved to do ſomething that might entitle 

him to the mercy of heaven: he ſeemed at length 

touched with the clamours of the people againſt 

Empſon and Dudley ; he diſtributed a large ſum 

in charity; he diſcharged all priſoners that were 

confined for debts under forty ſhillings ; and among 

other rel igious foundations finiſhed the hoſpital of 

the Savoy, and a fine chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
| Then 
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e. Then he made a will, in which be layed injune- 
Death ans tions upon his heir to make reſtitution of all that 


character of his 
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officers and miniſters had unjuſtly extorted from 
his ſubjects; and died at Richmond in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and the four and twentieth of 
his reign, leaving to his fon Henry the crown of 
England , together with eighteen. hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling in money, jewels, and plate, 
depoſited in the vaults of his palace. Henry was 
tall, ſtrait, and well-ſhaped, zhough lender ; of 
a grave, aſpect, and; ſaturnine complexion; auſtere 
in addreſs, and reſerved in converſation, except 
when he had a favourite point to carry; and then 
he could fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the arts of 
inſinuation. He inherited a natural fund of ſaga- 
city, which was improved by ſtudy:and experience; 
nor was he deficient in perſonal bravery, or politi- 
cal courage. He was cool, cloſe, cunning, dark, 
diſtruſtful, and deſigning ; and of all the princes 
who had ſat upon the Engliſh throne, the moſt ſor- 
did, ſelfiſh, and ignoble. He poſſeſſed in a peculiar 
manner the art of tyrning all his domeſtic troubles, 
and all his foreign diſputes, to his own advantage : 
hence he acquired the appellation of the Engliſh 
Solomon; and all the powers of the continent 
courted his alliance on account of his wealth, 
wiſdom, and uninterrupted proſperity. The no- 
bility he excluded entirely from the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, and employed clergymen and 
lawyers, who, as they had no intereſt in the nation, 
and depended intirely upon his favour, were more 
obſequious to his will, and ready to concur in all his 


+ Henry VII. had three ſons and 
four daughters ; namely, Arthur, who 
died in the ſeventeenth year of his 


age; Henry, who ſucceeded him on 


the throne ; Edmund, who did not 
live to the years of diſcretion; two of 
his daughters died in their infancy ; 


5 


Margaret was queen of Scotland; and 
Mary had juſt been affianced to Chazle3 
archduke of Auſtria; the' ſhe mar» 
ried Lewis XII. of France, and after 
his deceaſe, Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, Hollingſhead, 


arbitrary 
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arbitrary meaſures. At the ſame time it muſt be 4. © 2599, 


owned he was a wiſe legiſlator, chaſte, temperate, 
aſſiduous in the exerciſe ef religious duties; decent 
in his deportment, and exact in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, when his own private intereſt was not 
concerned though he frequently uſed religion and 
juſtice as cloaks for perfidy and oppreſſion. His 
ſoul was continually actuated by two ruling paſ- 
ſions, equally baſe and unkingly ; namely, the fear 
of loſing his crown, and the defire of amaſſin 

riches; and theſe motives influenced his whole con- 


duct. Nevertheleſs, his apprehenſion and avarice 


redounded on the whole to the advantage of the 
nation, The firſt induced him to depreſs the no- 
bility, and aboliſh the feudal tenures, which ren- 
dered them equally formidable to the prince andthe 
people; and his avarice prompted him to encou- 
rage induſtry and trade, becauſe it improved his 
cuſtoms, and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could 
afterwards pillage at diſcretion. 


77's [ 336 1 
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A. c. 509. ENR VIII. the ſole ſurviving ſon of the 
Ny late king, aſcended the throne in the eigh- 
enry e 4 , | 
aſcends the teenth year of his age, with all the advantages that 
Engliſh ſuch a young prince could enjoy. His kingdom 
"was free from all domeſtic troubles ; his neighbours 
courted his friendſhip; his coffers were full of mo- 
ney ; and he ſucceeded a prince, whoſe avarice 
ſerved as a foil to his liberality : ſo that his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne could not but be agreeable to the 
Engliſh nation. His father, with a view to detach 
him from the conſideration of ſtate-affairs, had en- 
gaged him in the ſtudy of ſchool- learning, and he 
made conſiderable progreſs in the languages, theo- 
logy, and the philoſophy of Ariſtotle. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of this learning, added to the impetuo- 
ſity of a paſſionate temper, and the contemplation 
of his own perſonal accompliſhments, which were 
really extraordinary, inſpired him with ſuch a ſhare 
of ſelf-conceit as laid him open to the penetration 
and artifice of other potentates. He was frank, 
open, and oftentatious. His father was not more 
penurious than he was prodigal ; and what was till 
more remarkable, the earl of Surrey, who had 
enjoyed the poſt of lord high treaſurer in the former 
reign, - on account of his reſembling the king 
in parſimony and backwardneſs to part with mo- 
ney, ſtill maintained his place, by his conformity 
to the expenſive diſpoſiuion of young Henry; ſo 
that he ſeemed to change his nature with his ſove- 
reign. | 
While preparations were making for the funeral 
of the deceaſed king, who was interred with incre- 
dible magnificence, the new monarch retired * 
the 
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the Tower, in order to conſult his father's miniſters, 
about the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in the be- 
ginning of his reign. The lord Stafford, brother 
to the duke of Buckingham, was arreſted upon 
ſome falſe information; but ſoon releaſed, and 
created earl of Wiltſhire. The biſhopric of Dur- 
ham being vacant, by the tranſlation of Chriſtopher 
Bambridge to the ſee of York, the king beſtowed 
it on Thomas Ruthal doctor of law, and member 
of the privy council. He likewiſe confirmed an 
amneſty in favour of his ſubjects, which his father 
had granted on his death-bed : tho” this did not 
extend to all delinquents ; for, he ſoon publiſhed a 
proclamation, inviting his people to prefer com- 
plaints againſt thoſe who had oppreſſed them, on 
pretence of maintaining the prerogative ; and im- 
mediately an infinite number of petitions was pre- 
ſented againſt Empſon and Dudley, who, being 
examined before the council, were committed to 


the Tower, as victims devoted to deſtruction. As Emyfon 


they had ſheltered themſelves in ſuch a manner, 


under the ſhadow of the law, that they could not to death. 


be condemned for their exactions, they were tried 
on a frivolous accuſation, of a delign to rebel 
againſt the reigning prince; and reccived ſentence 
of death for a crime of which they were intirely 
innocent. Dudley was tried in. July at London, 
and Empſon convicted at Northampton in Octo- 
ber; but the ſentences were not executed, until 

the parliament confirmed them by an act of at- 
tainder, | 

The next affair that employed the king's atten- 
tion, was his marriage with his brother's widow, 
which he had not yet conſummated. Notwith- 
ſtanding the pope's diſpenſaugn, young Henry, at 
the deſire of his father, who had in all probability 
laid ſome ſcheme for deceiving Ferdinand, no 
ſooner attained to the fourteenth year of his age, 

Nu u. XLVIII. 2 than 
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4. C. 1559. than he proteſted in a formal manner againſt the 
conſent he had given to this match ; though this 
proteſtation was kept ſo ſecret, that it never came 
to light until it was thought neceſſary that the 
public ſnould be made acquainted with the tranſ- 
action. Ferdinand, as ſoon as he was informed of 
old Henry's death, inveſted the count de Fuenſa- 

lida, his ambaſſador in England, with full power 

to renew the treaty of alliance which had been con- 

cluded between him and the late king; and at the 

ſame time, he ordered him to demand the confir- 

mation and execution of that relating to his daugh - 

polyd. ter's ſecond marriage. When the ambaſſador de- 

Vugil. livered his memorial on this ſubject, the council 
was aſſembled, to deliberate and give their advice, 

whether or not the king ought to conſummate the 
marriage. Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
affirmed, that it was without precedent in a chri- 
ſtian land; that he doubted, whether the pope had 
power to diſpenſe with the former marriage ; and 
therefore he looked upon this as unnatural inceſt. 
His opinion was ſtrongly oppoſed by Fox biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who inſiſted upon the unlimited power 
veſted in the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt ; and expatiated 
upon the conveniencies of the match, as well as upon 
the danger of incenſing Ferdinand, and the virtues 
of the princeſs, who declared ſhe was ſtill a virgin : 
and referred to the examination of matrons for the 
truth of her allegations. The king himſelf eſpouſed 
the ſentiments of Fox ; and the archbiſhop deſiſting 
from his oppoſition, through fear of exaſperating 
pope Julius II. one of the moſt enterpriſing pontiffs 

Henry con- that had ever filled the papal chair, the council de- 

ie mops Creed, that the marriage ſhould be conſummated, 

- with Cathe- though not before the princels ſhould have renoun- 

ben. ced for herſelf and her heirs, her dower of two 
hundred thouſand crowns, as a ſum belonging to 
the king her huſband. She complied with this 
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article by a ſolemn deed; and the count de Fuen- 
ſalida made a like renunciation, in the name of his 
maſter Ferdinand, and his daughter Joan queen of 
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A. E. 1509. 


Caſtile. Then the nuptials were conſummated ; aa. pub. 


and the ceremony of coronation was performed on 
the twenty-fourth day of June, immediately after 
the death of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond and 
Derby, the king's grandmother. 

Henry, in the beginning of his reign, addicted 
himſelf wholly to pleaſures and paſtime, and thoſe 
of the moſt expenſive nature; ſo that the old biſhop 
of Wincheſter was extremely chagrined at the diſ- 
ſipation of that treaſure which Henry VII. had be- 
ſtowed ſuch pains in amaſſing He complained 
loudly on this ſubject, and exclaimed in particular 
againſt the earl of Surrey, for encouraging the king 
in ſuch exceſſes : but, perceiving that all his re- 
monſtrances were diſregarded-at a court which was 
become the ſeat of ſ-nivaliry, and that his influence 
declined apace, he endeavoured to ſupplant Surrey, 
who was his rival in the king's favour, by introdu- 
cing Thomas Wolſey, on whoſe capacity and at- 
tachment he could depend. This eccleſiaſtic was 
the ſon of an obſcure butcher at Ipſwich, who al- 
ready began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his uncom- 
mon talents and addreſs ; and the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter foreſeeing, that he would ſoon inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the king's good graces, procured for him 
the place of almoner to his majeſty. 

In the courſe of this year, the treaty between 
England- and the Scottiſh king was renewed and 
confirmed, by the miniſtry of the biſhop of Mur- 
ray, who had come to England, with compliments 
of congratulation from his brother-in-law, upon 
his acceſſion to the throne. The emperor Maxi- 
milian ſent an embaſly of the ſame nature: and 
Henry appointed Chriſtopher Bambridge archbiſhop 
of York, his envoy at the court of Rome, to _ 
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Their coro- 
nation. 


The king's 
expenſive 
manner of 
living. 


Wolſey in- 
troduced at 
court. 
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HISTORYoe ENGLAND, 
he had repaired, to ſollicit the confirmation of his 
holineſs, upon his being tranſlated to the ſee of 
York. It was the intereſt of the king of England 
to maintain an ambaſſador at Rome for intelligence 
at this juncture, when pope Julius was employed 
in forming a powerful confederacy of the European 


| princes. He had laid the deſign of re-annexing to 


the holy ſee all the dominions of which it had been 
diſmembered ; and theſe being chiefly in the hands 
of the Venetians, he reſolved to humble that inſo- 
Jent republic. His project was reliſhed by the king 
of France, becauſe they had encroached upon his 
dutchy of Milan; the emperor was very well diſ- 


poſed to concur in any meaſure by which he might 


Account of 
the league at 
Cambray. 


regain ſome footing in Italy, which had belonged 
to his predeceffors ; and Ferdinand was glad of an 
opportunity to retrieve, without repayment, ſome 
places in the kingdom of Naples, which he had 
pawned to the Venetians for a ſum of money. The 
duke of Ferrara wanted to recover Rovigo and the 
Poleſin, which were poſſeſſed by the Venetians ; 
and the Florentines were incenſed againſt that re- 
public, for having ſupported Piſa, which they 
wanted to ſubdue. Thele were the motives of the 
famous league formed againſt Venice, at Cambray, 
where the congreſs was opened, on pretence of ac- 
commodating the difference between Charles of 
Auſtria, and the duke of Guelderland. In order to 
deceive the ſpies of Venice, they at firſt concluded 
a treaty of perpetual peace between the pope, the 
emperor, and the kings of France and Spain : but, 
at the ſame time, they ratified an offenſive and de- 
fenſive league againſt the Venetians. In compliance 
with the conditions of this treaty, Lewis marched 
from Milan in the beginning of April, at the head 
of a numerous army; while the pope's forces en- 
tered Romagna, thoſe of Arragon invaded Lom- 
bardy ; the duke of Ferrara fell upon the Poleſin - 
an 
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and the emperor remained at Trent, that he might“ © 1355. 


be at hand to reap the fruits of their ſucceſs. In 
the mean time, the Venetians took the field, under 
the conduct of the count de Petigliano, who enga- 
ging the French at Gieradadda, was intirely de- 
feated. Lewis, in fifteen days after this victory, 
made himſelf maſter of Cremona, Pexhiera, Crema, 
Breſcia, and Bergama: Vicenza, Verona, Padua, 
together with Friuli, and all the towns of Iſtria, 
ſubmitted to the emperor. The pope's general re- 
duced Ravenna, Cervia, Faenza, and Rimini; 
while the duke of Ferrara recovered Rovigo : ſo 


that in the courſe of one ſhort campain, the Vene- 


tians faw all their extenſive territories reduced to 
the ſingle city of Venice; and the five places in 
the kingdom of Naples, which had been mortgaged 
to them by Ferdinand. Their diſaſter was fatal to 
the Piſans, who, being no longer ſupported by that 
republic, were obliged to ſurrender to the Floren- 
tines, after a tedious ſiege, during which they were 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity. Lewis, having 
accompliſhed his aim, returned to France, after 
he had detached a body of troops to join the em- 
peror, whoſe army was far from being in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. The French king's departure af- 
forded ſome reſpite to the Venetians: they ſum- 
moned up all their fortitude, to repair the damages 
they had ſuſtained : they brought a new army into 
the field, which kept Maximilian at bay, and took 
Padua by ſurprize : they appeaſed the pope by 
ſubmiſſion; and detached Ferdinand from the 
league, by promiſing to reſtore his five towns 
which they poſſeſſed. By this time, pope Julius 
began to be terribly diſquiered by the union that 
ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the king of France and 
the emperor ; he concluded, that they had engaged 
in a ſecret treaty to ſubdue and divide between 


them the whole country of Italy, 71 order to pre- 
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vent the execution of this deſign, he made peace 
with the Venetians, on condition, that they ſhould 
renounce all pretenſions to the towns of Romagna, 
which the holy ſee had recovered. He reſolved to 
ſecure Ferdinand in his intereſt, by indulging him 
with the inveſtiture of Naples; to excite and fo- 
ment a quarrel] between Maximilian and Lewis; 
to bring an army of Swiſs into the Milaneſe; and 
perſuade the young king of England to make a 
diverſion in Picardy. | 
Henry aſſembling a parliament on the twenty- 
firſt day of January, the commons petitioned for 
the repeal] or mitigation of ſome late ſtatutes, which 
had enabled the miniſters to oppreſs the people; and 
the king willingly complied with their requeſt, 
Then the parliament paſſed an act of attainder, 
condemning Dudley and Empſon, withour ſpecify- 
ing the particular crimes of which they were con- 
victed ; though Henry did not grant a warrant for 
their execution until the month of Auguſt, when 
the clamour of the people was ſo loud againſt 
them, that he thought proper to ſacrifice them to 
the public reſentment, without further delay. During 
this ſeſſion, Lewis of France ſent over ambaſſadors 


to renew the treaty of Eſtaples, the term of which 


had expired at the death of the ſeventh Henry : and 
a new peace was ſolemnly concluded between the two 
kings, to be in force until one of them ſhould prove 
the ſurvivor. About this period too, Henry received 
from the pope, the Golden Roſe, a conſecrated 
preſent, reputed of great eſtimation, which was a 
_ to the propoſal he intended to make againſt 
ewis. In all probability, Ferdinand acted in con- 
cert with his holineſs; for, in the courſe of this 
year, he concluded a new alliance with the king of 
ngland, in which it was ſtipulated, That if either 
arty ſhould be attacked, che other ſhould aſſiſt 
him. even though the aggreſſor might be his 5 4 
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nand, and ſeems to imply, that he had already pro- Rymer. 


jected ſome ſcheme againſt France: for, Henry 
could have no proſpect of being attacked from 
that quarter; and therefore by ſuch a treaty he 
betrayed his own intereſt. But, indeed, he was 
ſo immerſed in pleaſures, that he paid very little re- 
gard to the political maxims of government. His 
whole time was engroſſed by tournaments, maſque- 
rades, feſtivals, and concerts of muſic, together with 
tennis and dice, at which games he loſt conſiderable 
ſums of money to foreign adventurers, until he 
detected their frauds, and expelled them from court 
in the moſt diſgraceful manner. 

While his time paſſed ſo agreeably in theſe 
amuſements, he left the care of the adminiſtration 
to his miniſters, among whom Wolſey began al- 
ready to enjoy a great ſhare of his favour; for he 
was promoted to the deanery of Lincoln, and pre- 
ſented by the king with a fine country-houle in the 
neighbourhood of London, which had belonged 
to Sir Thomas Empſon, lately beheaded. The pope, 
having privately engaged in a league with Ferdinand 
and the Venetians, induſtriouſly ſought an occaſion 
of quarrelling with the king of France, by giving 
away a biſhopric in Provence, contrary to his en- 
gagement with Lewis. When this monarch com- 
plained of the infraction, the pope denied that he 
had ever entered into any ſuch engagement ; and 
they gave one another the lie without ceremony. 

Julius, being thus furniſhed with a pretext for a 
rupture, found means, by the biſhop of Sion, to 
create a diſſention between the crown of France 
and the Swiſs, who, in a diet at Lucerne, declared 
for the pope, and reſolved to ſend an army into the 
Milaneſe. His holineſs was ſo ſecret in his nego- 
tiations, that Lewis, far from ſuſpecting his in- 
tention was to form a ſtrong league, which would 
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drive the French out of Italy, believed he had no 
other deſign but that of ſeizing Ferrara; and or- 
dered Chaumont governor of Milan to ſuccour the 
duke of Ferrara, in caſe he ſhould be attacked. 
The fleet of Venice and the pope's army, however, 
having attempted to ſurpriſe Genoa, the king of 
France conſidered the affair in a more ſerious light, 
and directed Chaumont to keep a watchful eye over 
the conduct of Julius, whom that general accord- 
ingly had well nigh ſurpriſed at Bologna. The pope 
complained loudly of this inſult at all the courts in 
Europe, and in particular at London. He ex- 
communicated the French generals; made another 
unſucceſsful attempt upon Genoa, in conjunction 
with the Venetian gallies; ſent for twelve thouſand 
Swiſs, who began their march for the Milaneſe, 
under the conduct of the biſhop of Sion: but find- 
ing the paſſes ſtrongly guarded, they returned to 
their own country. Lewis formed two ſucceſſive 
treaties with Maximilian, by the laſt of which, 
they agreed to aſſemble a general council at Piſa, 
in order to depoſe Julius; and they actually gained 
over nine cardinals to their intereſt, Mean while, 
the pope and Venetians being joined by the Spaniſh 
army from Naples, his holineſs inveſted Mirandola 
in perſon ; and the place being reduced, entered by 
the breach as a conqueror. When Lewis com- 
plained of Ferdinand's having joined that pontiff 
and the Venetians, he excuſed himſelf by ſaying, 
that as king of Naples, he was a vaſſal of the Ro- 
man fee, and in that quality could not refuſe to de- 
fend the pope's perſon and dominions; but that, in 
other reſpects, he would not intereſt himſelf in the 
quarrel, but firmly adhere to the articles of the 
league of Cambray. 

Hitherto, Henry had not interfered in the af- 
fairs of Italy, or indeed in any foreign diſpute that 
might interrupt his pleaſure, which was now greatly 

4 augmented 
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augmented by his queen's being delivered of a ſon, . C. 151“. 
who died, however, in a few weeks, to the unſpeak- 

able mortification of his parents. Ferdinand, with 

a view to engage his ſon-in-law inſenſibly in their 
alliance againſt France, diſſembled his real deſign ; 

and, on pretence of equipping an armament againſt 

the Moors of Africa, ſollicited a reinforcement of 

a thouſand Engliſh archers. His requeſt was im- 
mediately granted ; and Thomas Darcy being creat- 

ed a baron, was nominated to the command of this 

ſmall detachment. The Venetians ſent ambaſſa- a py, 
dors to England, under colour of thanking Henry 

for having uſed his good offices towards their recon- 
ciliation with his holineſs : but their real deſign 

was to engage him in the projected league. The 

pope created Bambridge archbiſhop of York, a 
cardinal, and promoted Matthew Skinner biſhop of 

Sion to the ſame dignity : in a word, the confede- 

rates ſpared no pains to gain over the miniſters and 

agents of Henry; to perſuade him, that the king 

of France was become too formidable by the con- 

queſt of Milan; and might, if not ſeaſonably 
checked, form more important ſchemes to the pre- 

judice of his neighbours. At length he gave earto,, .. 
their remonſtrances, and promiſed to join their aſ- ens to the 
ſociation. He appointed commiſſioners to muſter g - 
and arm the militia of the kingdom, on pretence the rope and 
of putting the nation in a poſture of defence, in tele. 
caſe it ſhould be invaded; and that he might avoid 

a rupture with the king of Scotland, who he knew 

was attached to Lewis, he appointed envoys to regu- 

late all differences, which had happened ſince the 

laſt treaty, James, however, found a pretext, in 

ſpite of all his precautions. Andrew Breton, a 
Scottiſh merchant, having obtained from his ſove- 

reign a commiſſion to 1 repriſals on the Portu- 

gueſe, who had plundered and murdered his father 


on the high ſeas, equipped two ſhips of war, with 
which 
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which he made prize of all the Portugueſe veſſels 
that traded through the at 0 channel. The 


ambaſſador of Portugal repreſenting this conduct 
to Henry as an inſult upon the Engliſh flag, he 
ordered two large ſhips to be fitted out, and be- 
ſtowed the command of them upon the two ſons of 
the earl of Surrey, who attacked the Scottiſh cor- 
lair, and took his veſſel, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, in which Breton loſt his life. The king of 
Scotland demanded reſtitution of the prizes, as well 
as reparation for an outrage committed againſt the 
articles of peace ſubſiſting between the two king. 
doms. Henry refuſed the ſatisfaction he demand- 
ed, alledging, that pyrates and corſairs were never 
comprehended in treaties; and James proteſted 
againſt this refuſal, as an affront which he would 
reſent the firſt opportunity. 

During theſe tranſactions, Lewis made ſome ad- 
vances towards a pacification wtth the pope; but 
all his propoſals being rejected, he ordered Chau- 
mont to carry on the war with vigour, That ge- 
neral, though inferior in number to the allies, com- 
manded a body of ſuch veterans, that they were 
afraid to hazard an engagement : at length he 
marched towards Modena, in order to beſiege that 
city; and the pope, rather than it ſhould fall into 
the hands of Lewis, ceded it to the emperor, who 
began about this time to act very coldly for the 
intereit of his ally. Nevertheleſs, the army cf the 
confederares being very hard preſſed by Chaumont, 
Ferdinand, who ſtill profeſſed neutrality, propoſed 
a congreſs at Mantua, which produced no other 
effect than a delay, that was very prejudicial to the 
French intereſt. After this ineffectual effort to- 
wards an accommodation, Maximilian, who was 
not yet altogether detached from Lewis, conſented 
that the council at Piſa ſnould be ſummoned in his 
name, to meet on the firſt day of September, and 

deliberate 
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deliberate upon meaſures for the reformation of the &. C. 1551. 
church, in its head aad members. Not that Lewis 
was altogether free of ſuſpicion: he was informed 
of a conference at Bologna between the pope and 
the biſhop of Gurch, the emperor's miniſter ; and 
Ferdinand's great preparations filled him with jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt. Thus alarmed, he ordered Tri- 
vulci, who had ſucceeded to the command of his 
army on the death of Chaumont, to act againſt the 
enemy with all poſſible diligence. He accordingly 
took Concordia, and approached: Bologna, from 
whence the pope retired to Ravenna, after having 
endeavoured in vain to perſuade his allies to hazard 
a battle. He had no ſooner withdrawn himſelf, 
than an inſurrection enſued in Bologna. The car- 
Jinal of Pavia, whom the pope had left governor of 1 
the place, abandoned his charge. The army of 14 
the allies, which had advanced to one of the gates, | 
underſtanding this commorion, fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation, leaving their artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition, to the inhabitants; and to complete 
the mortification of the pope, his favourite cardinal 
of Pavia, was aſſaſſinated by his nephew the duke 
d' Urbino, who acculed him of having loſt Bologna 
by his cowardice. His holineſs, therefore, ſeeing G cclar 
his army diſperſed, and all his deſigns upon Ferrara dini. 
| defeated, retired from Ravenna to Rome; and on 
4 the road had the mortification, at ſeveral places to 
| ſee the placards for the council of Piſa, by which he 
himſelf was ſummoned to appear in perſon. In this aa. pub. 
extremity, he expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing the dif- 
4 ference between him and France accommodated ; 
; and Lewis accepted of his propoſals, provided they 
ſhould be approved by the emperor : but, the Spa- 
niſh fleet no ſooner arrived at Naples for his ſervice, 
than he raiſed his demands in ſuch a manner, that 
Lewis plainly perceived his former propoſals had 
been made ſolely with a view to gain time; and 
5 forthwith 
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forthwith ordered Trivulci to ſend ſuccours to Bo. 
logna, which, with the princes of Bentivoglio, he 
took under his protection. Mean while, Julius, 
with a view to countermine the council of Piſa, 
iſſued a bull, convoking another in the church of 
the Lateran. When the allembly of Piſa was ac- 
tually opened, he excommunicated that city, as 
well as Florence, to which it belonged ; and laid 
both places under an interdict. Maximilian ſtill 
jeemed to heſitate between his alliance with France 
and the proffers of the pope and Venetians; or 
rather he kept aloof at Inſpruck, that he might 
take the advantage of the diſtreſs of either party. 
Ferdinand on the other hand pretended, that his 
armament was deſigned againſt the Moors of Afric; 
bur as ſoon as he had won over his ſon- in- law. Henry 
of England, he changed his pretext, and declared, 
his intention was to protect the church againſt the 
violence of Lewis. He and Henry ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to that monarch, requiring him to deſiſt from 
his hoftilities againſt the pope; otherwiſe, as chri- 
tian princes, they could not help defending the 
church, which was diſtreſſed by his ambition. Lewis 
perceiving that their meaſures were already taken, 
would not deign to juſtify his conduct; but return - 
ed ſuch a lofry anſwer as they wanted to receive. 
Immediately after this tranſaction, the pope, the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians, concluded 
a league at Rome, leaving a place for the king of 
England, tho' his ambaſſador cardinal Bambridge 
did not ſign the treaty. Henry hoped to conclude 
a ſeparate alliance, which ſhould be more advan- 
tageous to England, than this league, which only 
reſpected the intereſts of Italy, or rather the conve- 
nience of the pope ; for, the profeſſed aim of it was 
to retrieve the city of Bologna, and all the other 
territories which had been wreſted from the holy ſee 
by any prince or perſon whatſoever, In the _ 
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of theſe negotiations, the council of Piſa held two 4: © 1517. 


Counc:l © 
Piſa. 


ſeſſions in that city, although Julius had excom- 
municated all the cardinals and prelates of which 
it was compoſed, as well as all the princes by 
whom it was countenanced ; but, an inſurrection 
of the populace diſturbing their deliberations, they 
transferred the council to Milan, where they thought 
they might take their meaſures with more ſafety. 
Among the adherents of Lewis was John d'Albret 
king of Navarre, who no ſooner declared for the 
council of Piſa, than Ferdinand formed the deſign 
of depriving him of his kingdom on this pretence, 
and reſolved to uſe Henry of England as the inſtru- 
ment, for putting this deſign into execution. He 
gave them to underſtand, that this was a favour- 
able opportunity for recovering Guienne, which had 
belonged to his predeceſſors, as the Italian league 
would find ſuch employment for Lewis, that he 
ſhould not be in a condition to defend his own 
country. That as Guienne was ſo remote from 
England, he (Ferdinand) from his affection to 
Henry, would ſupply him with troops, tranſports, 
artillery, and ammunition, without deſiring any 
advantage for himſelf, but the pleaſure of contri- 
buting to the ſucceſs of his ſon-in-law. This was 
the bait which allured Henry to enter heartily into 
the league with the pope, the king of Arragon, and 
the Venetians ; as well as to violate the peace which 
he had ſo ſolemnly renewed with France, and which 
was ſo much for the intereſt of England. Far 
from interfering in the affairs of Italy, he oughr 
to have encouraged Lewis in his deſigns upon that 
country, the proſecution of which would have ef- 
fectually ſecured his kingdom from any danger of 
a French invaſion. + 
In about ſix weeks after the ratification of the 
league of Rome, Henry and Ferdinand concluded 
another at London, in the preamble to which they 
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A. C. 1511-expatiated upon the ambition and impiety of the 
French king, who had waged war againſt his ho- 
lineſs; made himſelf maſter of Bologna; endea- 
voured to ſurpriſe the perſon of the pope; an old, 
infirm valetudinary ; routed the army of the holy 
ſee; and refuſed to abſtain from ſuch cruel ho- 
ſtilities, when adviſed by the kings of Arragon and 
England, to reconcile himfelf with che ſpiritual fa- 

Treaty ax ther of Chriſtendom. In conſequence of this ob- 

Lendon to ny, they had for the praiſe and glory of God 

eg Almighty, our lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the whole 

Enzlandand ttiumphant hoſt of Heaven; for the defence, ex- 

en. altation, and increaſe of the catholic faith, the 
chriſtian religion, and the holy Roman church, un- 
juſtly oppreſſed, engaged in a folemn league and al. 
tiance, importing, That the two kings ſhould under- 
take the defence and protection of the holy Roman 
fee againſt all aggreſſors: That Ferdinand ſhould 
take arms for that purpoſe in Italy: and, That 
with the ſame view of protecting the holy ſee, they 
ſhould diſtreſs the king of France, by carrying the 
war into Guienne, which ſhould be conquered for 
the king of England, to whom it of right belonged. 
For the execution of this article, Henry engaged 

| to ſend thither a body of ſix thouſand infantry, 
which ſhould not be recalled without the conſent of 
Ferdinand, who undertook to furniſh five hundred 
men at arms, fifteen hundred light horſe, and four 
thouſand infantry, on the ſame condition. Beſides, 
he promiſed to furniſh the Engliſh troops with pro- 
vifion, and munitions of war at a moderate price; 
and the two kings agreed to equip a conſiderable 
fleet for the purpoſes of this expedition. It was 
ſtipulated, That Ferdinand ſhould provide forty 
veſſels, at a reaſonable price, for tranſporting the 
Engliſh troops to Guienne : That the places taken 
in that country, or elſewhere, ſhould be delivered 
to him of the two kings who ſhould appear to _m 
the 


NN 


the priot claim to ſuch acquiſitions: That the ar- 
my belonging to one of the kings, being in Gui. 
enne, or elſewhere, they ſhould both act with all 
their power for the defence of either's dominions, 
provided they ſhould require aſſiſtance: Thar they 
ſhould adhere to the council of the Lateran, and 
oppoſe that of Piſa, with all its favourers and ad- 
herents : That neither king ſhould make peace or 
truce without the other's conſent : That this treaty 
ſhould not cancel thoſe which had been formerly 
concluded: and, That it ſhould be ratified in four 
months by the contracting parties. 

Immediately after the concluſion of this treaty, 
which was communicated to Lewis by the pope's 
agent at London, whom he had bribed for intelli- 
gence, Henry called a parliament, which meeting 
on the fourth day of February, he made them ac- 
quainted with his deſign againft France, ſolemnly 
proteſting, that his ſole aim was to defend the pope, 
and aboliſh the ſchiſmatic council, which had been 
transferred from Piſa to Milan. A war with France 
was never unwelcome to the Engliſh people. The 
commons voted a conſiderable ſubſidy; and ſeveral 
laws were enacted, relating to the conduct of the 
expedition. At laſt the ſeſſion broke up, after 
having removed the attainder of Sir Edmund Dud- 
ley, and reſtored his ſon John to the rank, eſtate, 
and honours of his family. Then Henry ſent Sil- 
veſter biſhop of Worceſter, and Sir Robert Wing- 
field, as his ambaſſadors to the council of the Late- 
ran, with full power to conſent, in his name, to every 
decree that ſhould be made for the reformation of the 
church, in its head and members. This ſtep being 
taken, he conferred the command of his fleet upon 
Edward Howard, eldeſt fon of the earl of Surrey; 
and that of the army deſtined to act on ſhore, on 
Thomas Grey marquis of Dorſet. The troops intend- 
ed for the Guienne expedition, embarking in ar 
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A.C. 1512. month of May, arrived in the province of Guipuſcoa 
into Spain about the beginning of June, where they landed 
under the with the general, and met with a very cordial re- 
the marquis CEPtion from the commiſſioners of Ferdinand. Ad- 
of Dorſet, miral Howard, who had conveyed them thither, 
in his return made a deſcent on the coaſt of Britta- 
ny, from whence he carried off a conſiderable booty, 
Sea 122- He afterwards received a reinforcement; which 
tween the Henry ſent upon hearing that the French king had 
Fach. fitted out a powerful navy; and the enemy failing 
from Breſt, both fleets met in the Channel, where 
a deſperate engagement enſued. In the courſe of 
the battle, the Regent, a large ſhip, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Knevit, grappled with the Cor- 
deliere, one of the ſtrongeſt ſhips of France, the 
captain of which finding himſelf overpowered, ſet 
fire to the magazine, and blew up both veſſels; ſo 
that every perſon on board of them periſhed, to 
the amount of ſixteen hundred choſen men. This 
dreadful ſcene interrupted the combat, and affected 
both ſides in ſuch a manner, that they had no 
inclination to renew the engagement. The French 
retired to Breſt, and the Engliſh remained maſters 
II. Heben. of the channel. 

i Ferdinand, notwithſtanding the terms of his 
— league with Henry, had no other intention but 
— wag that of conquering Navarre; and therefore his 
Enelih ge. general, the duke of Alva, inſtead of joining the 
eral, marquis of Dorſet, who had encamped at Fonta- 

rabia, with a view to inveſt Bayonne, remained at 
Logrogno with his forces, alledging that it would 
be dangerous to undertake the ſiege of Bayonne, 
while the king of Navarre continued attached 
to the intereſt of Lewis; becauſe while they 
ſhould be employed at the ſiege he might introduce 
the French into his dominions; and encamping 
between the mountains and the ſea, cut off their 
convoys, without hazarding a battle, He _ 
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fore propoſed that they ſhould try to bring over 4-©. 15-2, 


that prince to their meaſures, before they ſhould 
embark in ſuch an important enterprize. The 
marquis, perſuaded by this remonſtrance, diſpatched 
an Engliſh officer, to deſire the King of Navarre to 
Join the allies; and Ferdinand ſent him a meſſage 
to the fame purpoſe. He declared he would ob- 
ſerve an exact neutrality ; but they preſſing him 
either to join them, or deliver four places for their 
ſecurity, he rejected their propoſals, without heſi- 
tation. Mean while a French army, commanded 
by the duke of Longueville, approaching the fron- 
tiers of Bearne, the marquis complained, chat the 
time loſt in the negotiation with the king of Na+ 
varre had given the French an opportunity to come 
and defend their frontiers; and he inſiſted upon know- 
ing whether or not Ferdinand would attack Guienne, 
according to the treaty of London. The king of 
Arragon replied, that it would be imprudent in 
him to let his army march to Fontarabia, and be- 
ſiege Bayonne, while his own dominions ſhould be 
left expoſed to invaſion from the enemy; that it 
would be more for their advantage to march thro” 
Navarre, and ſecure thre2 or four places of that 
N by way of prevention. He, for this 
reaſon, expreſſed a deſire that the Engliſh troops 
would join the duke of Alva for that purpoſe; and 
he did not doubt that the king of Navarre would 
engage in the league, as ſoon as he ſhould find 
himſelf hard preſſed, ſo as to juſtify his conduct, 
ſhou!d he be queſtioned by Lewis; in which caſe 
the ſiege of Bayonne would be undertaken with a 
much better proſpect of ſucceſs. The Engliſh ge- 
neral gave him to underſtand, that he had no in- 
ſtructions to act againſt the king of Navarre; and 
that he could not reſolve to make ſuch a long cir- 
cuit as would be neceſſary for joining the duke of 
Alva. Ferdinand, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ſtill 
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A C3532. preſſed him to join his army; and in the mean time 


Peer Mar- 
ty. 


ordered his general to inveſt Pampeluna, the capi- 
tal of Navarre, which in a little time ſurrendered 
upon capitulation; while the king of that country 
retired to France, and entered into a treaty with 
T.ewis for their mutual defence. After the reduc- 
tion of Pampeluna, Ferdinand, inſtead of joining 
the Engliſh forces, according to his promiſe, or- 
dered the duke of Alva to continue his conqueſts; 
while the troops under the marquis of Dorſet, ſerved 


as an army of obſervation, and intimidated the 


French from entering Navarre; ſo that the Spa- 
niſh general was enabled to ſubdue the greateſt part 
of that kingdom, without interruption. The kin 
of Arragon, in the mean time, Siſpatched a — 
ſenger to England, to cajole Henry with an unfair 
account of his proceedings; and, as the king of 
England had received no intelligence to the con- 
trary, from the marquis of Dorſet, he, at the re- 
queſt of Ferdinand, ordered that general to co- ope- 
rate with the Spaniſh army. Before the marquis 
received this order, the duke of Alva reduced St. 
Jean de pied de port; and then the king of Arra- 
gon offered, that if the marquis of Dorſet would 
join his forces, they ſhould march directly into 
Guienne, and beſiege Bayonne ; but this propoſal 
was rejected, as an impracticable ſcheme, by the 
marquis, who knew that the French army was in- 
trenched between Bayonne and Salvatierra ; ſo that 
he could not paſs the river Bidaſſoa, without run- 
ning the riſk of loſing his forces; and, Bayonne 
was by this time ſo well provided, that it could 
not be beſieged with any hope of ſucceſs. 
Ferdinand was well acquainted with theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and the ſole deſign of his propoſal was 
to obtain a pretence for charging upon the marquis 
che whole blame of leaving Guienne uninvaded. 
That nobleman, incenſed at his Ny 
* 3 act, 
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and dearth of proviſion, demanded tranſports for 
conveying them to their own country. Theſe were 


who, though he proteſted againſt their departure, 
was very little concerned at their retreat, becauſe 
he had already made himfelf maſter of the whole 
kingdom of Navarre. At this period the marquis 
of Dorſet falling ſick, was ſucceeded in command 
by lord Thomas Howard ; and juſt as the troops 
were ready to embark, the herald arrived with an 
order to the general to obey king Ferdinand in all 


g T 
granted, with a ſeeming reluctance, by Ferdinand; — 


land. 
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duct, and ſeeing his army daily diminiſh by ſickneſs 4. C. 1512, 
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his directions. This news produced a mutiny in Mezerai; 


the army, which could not be reſtrained from em- 
barking; and, when they were returned to their 
own country, the king was at firſt incenſed againſt 
the general: but his indignation ſubſided, when he 
was informed Of all the tranſactions of the cam- 
paign, by which he plainly perceived that hz had 
been egregiouſly duped by his father-in-law, He 
found it convenient, however, to diſſemble and 
temporiſe, left Ferdinand ſhould leave him in the 
lurch, by making a ſeparate accommodation with 
Lewis. Before the end of the year, the king of 
Arragon was in full poſſeſſion of Navarre, which 
he had no other pretext for retaining, but the pope's 
bull, denouncing excommunication againſt John 
d'Albret, king of Navarre; and beſtowing his do- 
minions upon the prince by whom they ſhould be 
firſt conquered. 
During theſe tranſactions in Navarre, the army 
of the allies in Italy, commanded by the viceroy 
of Naples, undertook the ſiege of Bologna; but 
they were obliged to lay aſide that enterprize at the 
approach of Gaſton de Foix, duke de Nemours, 
who afterwards routed them at Ravenna, but was 
himſelf killed in the purſuit: then all the towns 
of Ramagua ſurrendered voluntarily to the cardinal 
| | A a 3 St. 
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. C. 1512. St. Severin, who attended the French army ag 


legate from the council of Piſa, tranſlated to Milan. 
The cardinals at Rome were ſo terrified at theſe 
events, that they went in a body, and ſupplicated 
Julius to make peace with France; but he had 
reſources of which they were ignorant. The Swiſs, 
at the inſtigation of the cardinal of Sion, reſolved 
to invade the dutchy of Milan; and la Paliſſe, the 
French general, being apprized of their prepara- 
tions, haſtened to the defence of that country, 
leaving St. Severin with a ſmall body of troops in 
the Romagna; ſo that Rome was freed of its ap- 
prehenſions, and Julius opened the council of the 
Lateran. Immediately after the retreat of la Paliſſe, 
the towns of Romagna ſubmitted to the pope. 
Lewis was fain to ſend an army into Bearn, to 
hinder the Engliſh and Spaniards from invading 
Guienne z the emperor concluded a truce with the 
Venetians,. and withdrew his troops from the army 
of France left to defend the Milaneſe ; ſo that car- 
dinal St. Severin was recalled for the ſuccour of 
that dutchy. Sixteen thoufand Swiſs began their 
march for Italy by the way 'of Trent, through 
which they were allowed' a free paſſage by Maxi- 
milian, who excuſed himſelf to Lewis, by ſaying, 
that his alliance with the Cantons would not allow 
him to refuſe them a paſſage through his dominions. 
Being joined by the Venetians at Verona, they ap- 
roached Milan. Paliſſe, being ſo weakened that 
* could not pretend to oppoſe their progreſs, re- 
ſolved to repats the mountains, and retire to France; 
and he was immediately followed by the fathers of 
the council, which, by a haſty decree, was tranſ- 
ferred from Milan to Lyon. All the places of the 
Milaneſe immediately ſurrendered to the Swiſs and 
Venetians, except Parma, Placentia, and Reggio. 
Alexander Bentivoglio quitted Bologna, which 
was abandoned to the pope's diſcretion; ſo that by 
. a 
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a" very ſurprizing revolution, that pontiff reco- 4 C. 1518. 
vered Ravenna, Bologna, the whole country of 
Romagna; and the French were driven from Italy. 
On this occaſion the allies held a congreſs at Man- Ine French 
tua, where they agreed that Maximilian Sforza iven from 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Milan, and the houſe of 
Medicis at Florence. The inhabitants of this laſt 
city received the individuals of that family as pri- 
vate Citizens; but the cardinal of Medicis, en- 
tering the place while the army of the confede- 
rates was at the gates, introduced a good number 
of officers and ſoldiers, by which means he excited 
an inſurrection, that rendered him maſter of the 
place; and the ſovereignty of his houſe was re-  . ._ 
eſtabliſhed. dini. 
A ſecond aſſembly was held at Rome, at the 
deſire of the pope, who wanted to perſuade his al- 
lies to act againſt the duke of Ferrara, and to effect 
a peace between the emperor and the Venetians, ſo 
as that Maximilian ſhould abandon the council at 
Lyon. The duke of Ferrara was protected by the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians refuſed to 
ſupply the pope with troops and money to ſubdue 
that dutchy: as to the peace between the emperor 
and the republic, it was rendered impracticable by 
the intolerable terms which Maximilian pretended 
to impoſe. At length, Julius, reſolving at all ha- League be- 
zards to diſſolve the council of Piſa, and hinder c an 
Lewis from re-entering Italy, engaged with the the emperor 
emperor in a league offenſive and defenſive, againſt Vins. 
Venice. Maximilian conſented to the pope's keep- 
ing Parma, Placentia, and Reggio, ſaving ſtill the 
rights of the empire; to renounce the council 
of Piſa, and abandon the duke of Ferrara, and 
the Bentivoglios. Julius engaged to aſſiſt the em- 
peror with all his power; to launch his thunder 
againſt the Venetians, and declare them excluded 
from the league of Rome. This treaty being ra- 
Aa 3 tified, 
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4. G 251. tied, Maximilian renounced the afſembly of Piſa, 
and Sforza was put in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Milan, according to the reſolution taken by the 
allies at Mantua. 6 15 
Henry king of England, notwithſtanding his late 
experience ot Ferdinand's double- dealing, allowed 
himtelf to be amuſed again by that prince and his 
allies. They gave bim to underſtand, that having 
nothing to fear from Italy, they would now unite 
their forces, in order to invade France; fo that he 
could not fail to recover Guienne and Normandy. 
He forthwith ſent ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, to con- 
clude a league againſt Lewis, with the pope, the 
emperor, the king of Arragon, and Charles of 
AQ. Pubs Auſtria, ſovereign of the Low Countries. Then 
he aſſembled a parliament, to demand a ſubſidy, 
which was chearfully granted ; and, during this 
ſeſſion, he received a bull from the pope, granting 
a plenary indulgence to all his ſubjects who ſhould 
James king aſſiſt him in this war, with their perſons or money. 
3 Henry would willingly have lived in peace with his 
treaty, of, brother-in-law, James king of Scotland; but that 
wade prince, partly from the maxims of policy, and 
with Lewis partly from his reſentment of Henry's refuſing to 
ot Trane: give him ſatisfaction in the affair of Barton, was 
airogether biaſſed in favour of Lewis. He fitted 
out a fleet of ſhips, under the command of An- 
drew Barton, brother to the corſair of that name; 
and this officer took a great number of Engliſh 
veſiels. As ſoon as Henry declared war againſt 
France, James engaged in a league with Lewis, 


and began to aſſemble an army for making an ir- 


ruption into England, after the forces of that king- 
dom ſhould have embarked in the expedition to 
the continent. Henry, alarmed at the Scottiſh ar- 
mament, ſent two ambaſſadors to expoſtulate with 
James; who ſaid, that being allied to both crowns, 
his intention was to obſerve an exact _—_ - 

ut 
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but the king of England, being afterwards inform- 
ed of his league with Lewis, appointed the earl of 
Surrey warden of the northern -provinces, with 
power to raiſe an army, and act againſt Scotland, 

in caſe of neceſſity. 
While affairs remained in this ſituation, pope 
Julius II. died, and was ſucceeded in the papacy by 
cardinal John de Medicis, who aſſumed the name 
of Leo X. and began his pontificate in the thirty- 
ſeventh year ot his age. He was not ſo fiery and 
infolent as his predeceſſor, but poſſeſſed a great 
fund of art and addreſs ; and was already well ex- 
perienced in the political tranſactions of Europe, as 
he had been employed by Julius in the moſt im 
portant negotiations. He accordingly proſecuted 
the plan which that pontiff had projected. He 
was doubly intereſted to keep the French out of 
Italy, as pope and a prince of the houſe of Medi- 
cis; and he was bent upon the ruin of the council 
of Piſa, which he could not effect, without exciting 
wars againſt Lewis, which ſhould compel him to 
make peace with the church. Ferdinand's aim was 
to employ the French king at a diſtance from Na- 
varre, Rouſſillon, and Naples; and the emperor 
vyiſned that France might be diſabled from aſſiſting 
the Venetians: but, as none of theſe powers were 
inclined to carry the war into the dominions of 
Lewis, their buſineſs was to find ſome other power, 
who ſhould make this diverſion: and, for that pur- 
poſe, they caſt their eyes upon Henry king of Eng- 
land, who had plenty of money and warlike ſub- 
jects; and was fired with the ambition of diſtinguiſh- 
ing himſelf by ſome achievement of importanee. 
All the allies, therefore, ſeparately encouraged him 
to undertake the enterpriſe againſt France, promil- 
ing to act vigorouſly for his intereſt ; and a new 
league was formed at Mechlin, on the foliowing 
conditions: That, in thirty days after the ratifica- 
A a4 tion 
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A. C. 1513-tion of this treaty, each of the confederates ſhould 
declare war againſt France, and invade her domini- 
ons from different quarters : That the pope ſhould 
iſſue the cenſures of the church againſt all their 
opponents z and that, in order to defray the ex- 

pence of the war, Henry ſhould pay one hundred 
thouſand crowns to the emperor. Never was there 
leſs ſincerity in any negotiation. Of all the con- 
federates Henry alone intended to fulfil his engage- 
ments. The pope never ratified the treaty; Fer- 
dinand diſavowed his ambaſſador, by whom it had 
been confirmed; and the emperor received Henry's 
au without any deſign of obſerving the other 
articles. 


The French In the mean time the Venetians concluded a 
wochen et. league with Lewis, who immediately ſent an army 
fort in Italy, into Italy, under the command of La Tremouille; 
_ is oben. at whoſe arrival on the confines of the Milaneſe, 
don his Sforza abandoned his capital, and took refuge a- 
_—_— mong the Swiſs; who, to the number of fix or 
ſeven thouſand, had taken poſt at Como and No- 
vara, where they expected a reinforcement of their 
countrymen. The French general proceeded with- 
out interruption in his conqueſts in that dutchy 
while Alviano, who commanded the Venetian troops, 
made himſelf maſter of Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeg- 
gio, and Cremona. At the ſame time the faction 
of France prevailed at Genoa, which was again 
ſubjected to the dominion of Lewis; who did not, 
however, long enjoy his good fortune. La Tremou- 
ille, in hope of carrying Novara by aſſault, at- 
tacked the place with incredible fury; but was 
repulſed, with conſiderable loſs, by the valour of 
the Swiſs, who, animated with their ſucceſs, quit- 
ted their intrenchments, and charged the French 
in their turn, with ſuch impetuoſity, that Tremouille 
was intirely routed, and obliged to repaſs the 
mountains with the utmoſt precipitation; ſo that 
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Sforza repoſſeſſed himſelf of Milan, and the French “. C. 1813. 
party was expelled from Genoa. Nor was the 
Venetian general more fortunate : he forthwith re- 
tired into the territories of the republic, where he 
undertook the ſiege of Verona; but Raymond de 
Cardonna, the Spaniſh general, not only obliged 
him to raiſe the ſiege, but purſued him from place 
to place, until he brought him to an engagement, 
in which he was totally defeated : a diſaſter which 
terrified the Venetians to ſuch a degree, that they 
were fain to refer their cauſe to the determination 
of the pope, though he had declared againſt 
them, and ſent a reinforcement of troops to the guicciar. 
emperor. Gai, 
While the French and Venetians experienced theſe 
viciſſitudes of fortune in Italy, the king of England 
employed all his attention in preparing a fleet and 
army for his expedition into France. By this time, 
Thomas Wolſey had been created a privy counſellor; 
and, by his inſinuating addreſs, became a favourite 
with Henry, as well as the companion of all his plea - 
ſures. Not that his talents were limited to the 
arts of a courtier; he made it his buſineſs to ac- 
quire a perfect inſight into ſtate- affairs. He pointed 
out the impolitic ſteps which the king had taken 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne. He diſcovered 
; and demonſtrated the craft and ſelfiſhneſs of his 
| allies, who had taken ſuch advantage of the king's 
j youth and inexperience, and convinced him of the 
neceſſity of chooſing an able miniſter, for the ma- 
nagement of his moſt difficult affairs at home and 
abroad, He himſelf became that very miniſter, and 
the king repoſed the utmoſt confidence in his at- 
tachment and abilities, The favour of his ſove- 
reign rendered him proud, inſolent, and ungrate- 
ful; and he ſoon incurred the hatred of the whole 
nation; though, as this popular odium extended, 
his credit and influence with Henry ſeemed to in- 
4 creale, 
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A.C. 1313. creaſe, until the moſt powerful princes of Europe 


courted his friendſhip and good offices. Hoſtili- 
ties between France and England being already 
commenced by ſea, admiral Howard fer fail with 
two and thirty ſhips of war, in order to attack the 
French fleet, which lay at anchor in Breſt, waiting 
a reinforcement of fix gallies under the command 
of Pregent, from Marſeilles. Howard, under. 
ftanding that this officer was arrived at Conqueſt, 
ſteered thither, and attacked him with great vigour. 
His own ſhip grappling with the galley command- 
ed by Pregent, he leaped on board of the enemy 
with a fex followers ; but, the French commander 
diſengaging himſelf, Howard was left in the gal- 
ley, and ſlain in the confuſion of the fight. The 
Engliſh, difcouraged by the death of their admiral, 
diſcontinued the battle, and returned to England, 
where Henry beſtowed the command upon Thomas 
Howard, brother of the deceafed. The French 
navy, being reinforced by the gallies, and elevated 
with their ſucceſs, ſet ſail for the coaſt of England, 
and made a deſcent in Suſſex, from whence they 
carried off a conſiderable booty. 

Henry, having finiſhed his preparations, ſum- 
moned his allies to fulfil their feveral engagements, 
according to the treaty of Mechlin. The pope had 
no intention to ſend an army into Provence ; the 
emperor was in no condition to enter Burgundy. 
The king of Arragon had privately concluded a 
truce for one year with Lewis, and even compre- 

ended the king of England, without his know- 
ledge. Henry, being informed of this tranſaction, 
was ſo incenſed, that he ſent an ambaſſador to re- 
proach his father-in-law for ſuch deceitful conduct, 
and ſummon him to execute the treaty of Mechlin, 
which his envoy had ſolemaly ratified in his name 
at London. Ferdinand now alledged that this en- 


voy had exceeded his inſtructions; that he had 
been 
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been conſtrained by the neceſſity of his affairs to 4. C. 1512, 
conclude the truce with Lewis; but he promiſed 
to exert himſelf vigorouſly after it ſhould be ex- 
pired, and adviſed his ſon in- l. to accede to the 
ſuſpenſion: in which caſe they would afterwards 
unite” their forces, and act together againſt the 
common enemy. Henry would no longer depend 
upon his promiſes ; and now, for the firſt time, 
diſcovered the infincerity of his allies, and found 
himſelf ſubjected to the expence of a war againſt 
France, which he expected would have been at- 
tacked at the ſame time from four different quai- 
ters. About this time, he received a letter of ex- 
cuſe from the emperor, giving him to underſtand, 
that he could not poſſibly invade Burgundy till 
next year; but, in the mean time, he would ſerve 
in perſon as a volunteer in the army of England. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſappointments, the king 
was fo animated with ambition, and the thirſt of 
glory, that he reſolved to maintain the war at his 
own hazard: though he was, at this juncture, 
inflamed with a paſſion of a much more ſordid 
nature. | 
He ordered the earl of Suffolk, who was priſoner g. of Sur. 
in the Tower, to be beheaded without any form of be- 
trial ; though the late king had poſitively promiſed 9 
to Philip of Caſtile, to ſpate the life of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman, whoſe death was now owing to 
Henry's fear of the houſe of Vork, or to his re- 
venge againſt the earl's brother Richard de la Pole, 
who ſerved in the French army. Two bodies of La. Herbert. 
troops were tranſported to Calais in the month of 
June, under the command of the earl of Shrewſ— 
bury, and the lord Herbert; and theſe were or- 
dered to undertake the fiege of Terouenne. They 
were ſoon followed by Henry himſelf, who, having 
appointed queen Catherine regent of the realm, 
embarked tor Calais, accompanied by his two fa- ö 
| vouritcs, * 
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A. C. 1513. vourites, Wolſey, prime miniſter, and Charles 
nimer. Brandon, lately created viſcount de Liſle, with a 
Tre king r Conſiderable number of other noblemen. While 
Calais, and the troops of England carried on the ſiege of Te- 
1out: *  rouenne, Henry remained at Calais with a body of 
Tecoucnnc. Nine thouſand men, ready to march, in caſe bf ne- 
| ceſſity. At length he received intelligence, that 
the duke of Longueville was on his march to the 
relief of the place. Then he ſet out from Calais 
for the camp of the beſiegers; and, on the ninth 
- day of Auguſt, had an interview between Aire and 
Terouenne, with the emperor, who, in three days 
after this conference, joined the Engliſh army, as 
a volunteer; and received an appointment of an 
A7-2-:33, hundred crowns a-day, as Henry's foldier. When 
the duke of Longueville approached Terovenne, 
the king of England paſſed the Lys, on purpoſe to 
give him battle, and an engagement immediately 
enſued, though it was not of long continuance ; 
for, the French were ſeized with a panic, and fled 
in the utmoſt confuſion. Their general was taken 
priſoner, together with the chevalier Bayard, La 
Fayette, Buſſy d'Amboiſe, and ſome other officers 
of diſtinction; and this affair, which happened at 
Guinegaſte, was denominated, the Battle of the 
Spurs, becauſe the enemy had made more uſe of 
ſpurs than of any warlike weapon. Before the en- 
gagement, a body of French troops had attempted 
to throw a convoy into Terouenne, but they were 
repulſed by the lord Herbert, who guarded the 
trenches ; and the beſieged ſurrendering the town 
immediately after the battle, the king, accompanied 

14. Herbert. by the emperor, entered the place in triumph. 
One would imagine Henry had been born to be 
the dupe of his allies. Maximilian, who had ſerved 


as a volunteer only at this ſiege, perſuaded the 


king to deliver the town into his hands; and he 
ordered the walls to be razed to the ee 
tnat 
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that the dominions of his grandſon Charles of Au-4 © 1513. 
ſtria, might no longer be expoſed to inſults from the 
garriſon of this fortreſs. It was likewiſe at the inſti-Revuces 
gation of Maximilian, that Henry afterwards be- 
ſieged Tournay, though before the place was in- 
veſted, the emperor quitted the army in diſguſt. 

the reaſon of which has eſcaped the notice of hiſ- 
torians. The king of England, after having vi- 

ſited Margaret the governante of the Low Coun- 

tries, at Liſle, marched directly to Tournay, which 
capitulated in ſeven or eight days, on condition 

that the inhabitants ſhould enjoy their privileges, 

and for ten years pay a ſmall annual tribute to the 
conquerer. Inſtead of razing the fortifications, he g. ,., 
ſecured the place with a good garriſon, commanded 
by Sir Edward Poynings, though it lay at a greater 
diſtance from Calais than Terouenne, which he had 
demoliſhed : but he was on this occaſion influenced 

by the counſel of Wolſey, who had caſt his eyes on 

the biſhopric of Tournay, of which he was after- 

wards created adminiſtratior, on pretence, that the 

biſhop had refuſed to take the oath of allegiance to 

the king of England. Immediately after the re- 
duction of Tournay, the princeſs Margaret, and 

her nephew the archduke Charles, went thither to 
congratulate him upon his conqueſt, and were for 

fifteen days regaled with tilts and tournaments, 
courſes, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions ; 
though, in the midſt of all that paſtime, the mini- 

ſters of the two courts broached a treaty, which was ,,q con- 
in the ſequel brought to perfection; and ratified cludesa new 
at Lifle on the following conditions: That Henry, Manl an 
notwithſtanding his convention wich the emperor, 


mould be at liberty to return with his army into Eng- 


land: That during the winter Maximilian ſhould 
maintain in the Artois, four thouſand horſe, and ſix,,_... 
thouſand infantry, for the defence of Tournay, and the N 
archduke's dominions; and, for the maintenance of 
theſe troops receive from Henry the ſum of two hun- 

£ dred 
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A.C. 15:3. dred thouſand crowns, at different terms : That, be- 
fore the month of June in the following year, the 
king of England ſhould invade Guienne, Normandy, 
or Picardy, and the emperor fall upon ſome other 
province of France: and, That before the fifteenth 
day of May, the emperor, the dutcheſs Margaret, 
the archduke Charles, the king of England, queen 
Catharine, and the princeſs Mary, - ſhould meet ar 
Calais, to celebrate the marriage of the archduke 
with the princeſs Mary, according to the conven» 
tion between the late king and Maximilian. After 
this tranſaftion, Henry ſet out from Lifle on the 
ſeventeenth day of October, and arrived on the 
rwenty-fourth at his own palace of Richmond, ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the cam- 
aign. ü 
; The victory of Guinegaſte, and the reduction of 
Terouenne and Tournay, were not the only triumphs 
Rvpmnebe= he enjoyed at this juncture. In his abſence, James 
2 IV. of Scotland, having aſſembled an army, to 
aud Henry, make a diverſion in favour of Lewis, ſent a letter 
by an herald to Henry while he was engaged in the 
ſiege of Terouenne, containing an account of the 
injuries he pretended to have ſuffered from the Eng- 
lth king; and a declaration of war, in caſe he 
thould not immediately deſiſt from the hoſtilities he 
had commenced againſt France. To that intima- 
tion Henry ſent an anſwer, importing, That James 
did no more than imitate the inſincerity and deceit of 
his anceftors, in violating the peace on frivolous 
pretexts: that he durſt not openly eſpouſe the 
quarrel of Lewis, until the king of England had 
tranſported his army to the continent: but that 
Henry being well acquainted with his character, 
Had put his kingdom in ſuch a poſture of defence, 
as would baffle all the endeavours of ſuch a ſchiſ- 
matic, who was already excommunicated- by the 
pope, and the council of the Lateran. He ſaid, 
he hpped he ſhould ſron be in a condition to 2 * 
13 
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his ill offices; and, in the mean time, would take 4. C. 15139 

care to deprive him and all his poſterity of the hope 

of ever inheriting that kingdom to which he was 

ſuch an inveterate enemy. He exhorted him to re- 

member the fate of the king of Navarre, who in 

aſſiſting France had been ſtripped of his ovin domi- 

nions. He denied that he had ever done him the 

leaſt injury; he aſſured him he ſhould never ac- 

knowledge the king of Scotland as a judge or um- 

pire in his conteſt with Lewis ; and that he would 

let flip no opportunity of chaſtiſing him for his 

breach of faith. | 

James, without waiting for this anſwer, enter- jam-s in- 

ed Northumberland in the month of Auguſt, at 1% Ez: 

the head of a numerous army, and reduced Norham, 

with ſeveral other places. This expedition was 

haſtened by the defeat of the earl of Hume, who 

had been ſent. with ſix thouſand men, to make an 

incurſion into England; and in his return fell into 

an ambuſh laid by Sir William Bulmer, who routed 

him at the paſs of Broom-houſe. This diſgrace 

exaſperated James, and induced him to precipitate 

his invaſion, contrary to the advice of his nobles, 

and the inclination of his queen, who exerted all 

her influence in diſſuading him from the enterprize. 

He remained, however, deaf to all thoſe remon- 

ſtrances ; and ſuffered himſelf to be hurried to his 

own ruin by a falſe punctilio, aided by the inſi- 

nuation of De la Mothe the French ambaſſador, The 

earl of Surrey was no ſooner informed of his mo- 

tions, than he appointed Newcaſtle as the place of 

rendezvous for the forces of the northern counties; 

and on the thirtieth day of Auguſt, he was there 

Joined by the lord Dacres, Sir William Bulmer, 

Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, and many other perſons 

of diſtinction. James, ſince the reduction of Nor- 

ham, had loſt ſome precious time in idle dalliance 

with the daughter of a northern baron, owner of 
| tlie 
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4. C. 157g. the caftle of Ford: and the Engliſh general reſolv- 


ed to go in queſt of him without delay. On the 
third day of September he marched to Alnewic, 
where he was reinforced by his own fon the lord 
admiral, at the head of five thouſand choſen men ; 
ſo that the army now amounted to fix and twenty 
thouſand men eager for battle. James had taken 

ſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp on a mountain called 

lodden-hill, in the nerghbourhood of Ford, where 
he indulged himſelf in his amorous commerce, ſo 
as to give umbrage to the beſt and wiſeſt of his 
ſubjects. Great part of his army deſerted to their 
own country, with the plunder they had gained. 
The earl of Angus returned to Scotland in diſguſt ; 
and the earl of Hume, with many others, expreſſed 
ſuch indifference, at ſuch a juncture, as even 
amounted to treachery. In a word, the king of 
Scotland ſaw his troops diminiſhed one half; but, 
he was ſo -advantageouſly poſted, that the Engliſh 
could not attack him with any probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. The earl of Surrey, knowing his diſpoſition, 
fent an herald with a defiance, couched in the moſt 
provoking terms; and James declared he would 
give him battle on the Friday following. Surrey 
torthwith drew up his army in order of battle; 
and marching to Woller-haugh, within three miles 
of the Scottiſh camp, made a motion towards the 
left, along the river Till, which he paſſed, and 
then directed his march towards the Tweed, as if 
he intended to cut off the communication between 
the enemy and Scotland. 

The country was by this time fo waſted by the 
Scots, the roads ſo broken, and the rivers ſo ſwelled 
by the rains, that he would have found it im- 
poſſible to eſtabliſh magazines, or ſubfiſt for any 
length of time, while the enemy enjoyed abun- 
dance. The Scots were not ignorant of the advan- 
rages they poſſeſſed ; and the earl of Huntley, in - 

| counci 
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council of war, expatiated upon them with great “. C. 1513. | 

ſtrength of argument ; obſerving, that it would { 

be madneſs to fight the Engliſh on their own terms, | 
eſpecially as they were ſuperior in number of men; 

and that in a few days they would be obliged to 

retire for want of proviſion, James rejected this 

advice, as a propoſal that derogated from his 

honour, and determined to fight them according 

to his promiſe. He forthwith ordered his huts to 

be ſet on fire; and, under favour of the ſmoke, 1 

quitted his advantageous ſituation, that he might 1 

draw up his army in the plain, where he already 3 

found the Engliſh in order of battle, fo near, that — 1 

his artillery planted on the declivity of a hill, could ; 

do no execution. They were formed into three 

lines; the firſt commanded by the lord admiral ; 85 

the ſecond by Sir Edward Howard, and Sir Mar- 11 

maduke Conſtable; and the third by the earl of 1 
FBraurrey, aſſiſted by the lord Dacres, and Sir Ed- 14 
* ward Stanley. The king of Scotland drew up his : 
army on a riſing- ground, not without great damage 
from the Engliſh artillery, planted at the paſs of [4:8 
Millfield. The command of the van was given to | Ss þ 
the earl of Huntley ; the ſecond line was command- WY 
ed by the earls of Lennox and Argyle; while the 23 
earls of Crawford and Montroſe conducted the body 1 
of reſerve; and James himſelf acted as a volun- 1 
teer in his own army. Huntley charged the divi- | 
ſion of Howard with ſuch fury, that it was imme - 
diately put in confuſion, and routed : but, it was ſo BY 
ſeaſonably ſupported by the lord Dacres, that the 4 
men rallied, and the battle became general. Both {1 
ſides fought for a long time with incredible impe- 
tuoſity, until the Highlanders being galled by che 
Engliſh artillery, broke in ſword in hand upon the 
main body commanded by the earl of Surrey; and , 
at the head of theſe, James fought in perſon with 7 
the moſt forward of his nobility. They attacked 1 
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4. C. 1513. with ſuch velocity, that the other line could not ad- 


_ admiral, and his rallied forces, while the earl of 


vance in time to ſuſtain them; ſo that a body of 


the Engliſh intercepted their retreat : the earls of 
Crawford and Montroſe were routed by the lord 


Hume and his followers ſtood inactive, without 
making the leaſt motion to their aſſiſtance. In the 
mean time James, being almoſt ſurrounded by the 
enemy, refuſed to quit the field, while it was yet 
in his power. He ſcorned to ſurvive the diſgrace 
of a defeat : but, alighting from his horſe, formed 
his little body into an orb, reſolving that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould pay dear for the victory. In this poſture 
he fought with ſuch deſperate courage as reſtored 
the battle; and even obliged the Engliſh to avoid 
the cloſe fight, and have recourſe to their arrows 


The king of and artillery, . which made terrible havock. The 


Scotland 

is defeated 
and ſlain at 
Flodden. 
Polyd. Virg. 
Hall. 


- Hollingſ(- 


head. 
Drake. 


earls of Montroſe, Crawford, Argyle, and Lennox, 
were killed upon the ſpot, with the braveſt of their 
men; and the King of Scotland is ſaid to have 
fallen in the midſt of his ſlaughtered ſubjects. The 
engagement, however, was protracted until night 
parted the combatants. The darkneſs favoured 
the retreat of the Scots; and the Engliſn did not 
think the victory aſcertained, until next day, when 
they found themſelves maſters of the field, and the 
enemy's artillery. Ten thouſand Scots are ſaid to 
have periſhed on this occaſion ;. and the victors loſt 
about half that number. A body, ſuppoſed to be 
that of James, was incloſed in a leaden coffin, and 
ſent to London, where it remained unburied, until 
it was abſolved by the pope of the ſentence of ex- 
communication, which he had incurred on account 
of his attachment to Lewis. The Scottiſh hiſto- 
rians pretend, that this was not the body of James, 
but of a young gentleman called Elphinſton, who, 
as well as ſeveral other volunteers, were habited 
like the King, that his danger might be the more 

5 divided, 
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divided. They alledge, that James was ſeen on 4. C. 1513. 
the other ſide of the Tweed after the battle; and 
that he was aſſaſſinated by the earl of Hume, who 
bore an inveterate grudge to his perſon. Be that 
as it will, he was a prince of great courage and 
generoſity, and died univerſally lamented by his 
ſubjefs, who loved him with extraordinary af- 
fection. | 

Henry, notwithſtanding the laurels he had ga- Henry per- 
thered in the courſe of this ſummer, began to be ans in 
tired of the war with France, in proportion as he his allies, 
became more and more convinced of the treachery 
of his allies. After the battle of Guinegaſte, the 
Swiſs, inſtigated by the pope and the emperor, 
made an itruption into Burgundy, and inveſted 
Dijon, which was defended by La Tremouille 
lately returned from Italy. This officer, finding 
himſelf reduced to extremity, concluded a capitu- 
lation with the beſiegers, by which he bound him- 
ſelf to pay four hundred thouſand crowns; and 
promiſed, in his maſter's name, that the king ſnould 
renounce all his pretenſions to the dutchy of Mi- 
lan. The Swiſs received twenty thouſand crowns 
of the money from La Tremouille, and four hoſ- 
tages, with which they returned very well ſatisfied 
to their own country: but theſe found means to eſ- 
cape, when Lewis refuſed to ratify the capitulation. 
That monarch. finding himſelf unable to cope with 
ſo many adverſaries, refolved to reconcile himſelf 
to the-pope, who, having no perſonal enmity againſt 
him, and being now rid of his fears for Italy, ex- 
acted no other condition, but that of his renounc- 
ing the council of Piſa, which he immediately 
abandoned. The accommodation was no ſooner 
effected, than Leo ſent a brief to king Henry, ex- 
horting him earneltly to a peace, as he had taken 
vp arms for the defence of the holy ſee, and already 
accompliſhed that purpoſe, by his victories over 
| B b 2 her 
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A.C. 1513. her enemy, in conſequence of which he had re- 
turned to his obedience. Henry's eyes were now 
fully opened. He and his allies had uſed the decla- 
ration of defending the church, as a pretence only, 
to cover their own ſeparate intereſts : and now the 
pope had accompliſhed his own aim, he pretended 
to interpret the preamble of their league in the lite- 
ral acceptation. He had been more than once 
duped by his father-in-law the king of Arragon ; he 
had nothing to expect either from the power or 
ſincerity of the emperor, and he foreſaw that he 
ſhould be unable of himſelf to maintain a war 
againſt the whole ſtrength of France, from which 

| he therefare endeavoured to extricate himſelf with 

| the firſt opportunity. 75 

Lewis, fired with the ambition of recovering 

Milan and Genoa, reſolved to ſow jealouſies and 

5 diſſentions among the allies; and with this view . 

| renewed a negotiation with the emperor, touching ; 

| a marriage between his daughter Renee, and 

Charles archduke of Auſtria, Such an alliance 

would have been very agreeable to Maximilian and 

Ferdinand ; but, the pope could not behold the 

proſpect of it without the utmoſt diſquiet; for, he 

was not more afraid of ſeeing Milan in the hands of 
the French, than of its being poſſeſſed by a grandſon 
of the emperor, and king of Arragon. He and 
the Swifs paſſionately deſired to ſee the family of 
the Sforzas in poſſeſſion of that dutchy. The chief 
aim of the Venetians was, to procure an equitable 
peace with the emperor, which they could not ob- 
tain without the aſſiſtance of France; and this was 
not to be acquired but by aiding Lewis to re- 
cover the Milaneſe. Maximilian was the more 
averſe to peace, as he found his account in the 
| war, which was carried on at the expence of his 

{allies againſt Venice; and it was the intereſt of 

f Ferdinand to keep the affairs of Italy — $ 
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that Lewis might not have leiſure to convert his 4. C. 1514. 


attention to Navarre, which the Spaniard had con- 
quered. For this purpoſe he acted a great variety 
of parts; ſometimes he aſſiſted the emperor againſt 
Venice; ſometimes he uſed his good offices with 
Maximilian, in favour of the republic; at other 
times he inſtigated the pope and the Swiſs againſt 
Lewis; and then he offered his aſſiſtance to that 
prince, in conquering the dutchy of Milan. His 
whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit, 
practiſed for his own ſelfiſh purpoſes : but, at 
length his cunning overſhot itſelf ; for he loft 
his reputation to ſuch a degree, that no prince 
would confide in his profeſſions. Pope Leo, alarm- 
ed at the negotiation which Lewis had renewed 
with the emperor, endeavoured to reconcile him 
with the Swiſs, that he might be the leſs diſpoſed 
to unite with Maximilian, and the king of Arra- 
gon; but, all his efforts proved ineffectual. Fer- 
dinand, afraid of being left alone in the lurch, 
prolonged the truce for another year with Lewis; 
and his holineſs endeavoured to promote an ac- 
commodation between the emperor and the Vene- 
tians, that the French might be diſcouraged from 
reviſiting Italy. After ſome negotiation, they 
choſe him arbiter of their difference, and he pro- 
nounced a proviſional ſentence, ordaining, That 
both parties ſhould lay down their arms : That the 
emperor ſhould put, by way of depoſit, in his 
hands, the town of Vicenza, and all that the Spa- 
niards occupied in the territories of Padua and 
Treviſo: That the Venetians ſhould act in the 
ſame manner with reſpect to Crema; and pay fifty 
thouſand ducats to the emperor: but, That this 
proviſional agreement ſhould be null, if not ratified 
by both parties; and in that caſe, he engaged to 
pronounce adefinitive ſentence within the year. This 
award was accordingly rejected by the Venetians, 
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who thought a truce would be more prejudicial to 
their affairs than a continuation of the war. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in Europe when 
Henry returned from France, and celebrated his 
victories with all ſorts of public rejoicing, A par- 
liament was aſſembled on the third day of January, 
tho* nothing of moment was tranſacted. During 
the ſeſſion, the king conferred upon the earl of Sur- 
rey the title of duke of Norfolk, which his father had 
loſt with his life at the battle of Boſworth; his eldelt 
fon Thomas became earl of Surrey; Charles Bran- 
don viſcount de Liſle was created duke of Suffolk 
Charles Somerſet was promoted to the earldom of 
Worceſter; and, Margaret daughter of the duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. obtained the 
title of counteſs of Salisbury, as heireſs of her bro- 
ther the earl of Warwick, who had been beheaded, 
The biſhopric of Lincoln becoming vacant, was 
beſtowed upon Thomas Wolſey by the pope, who 
had reſerved to himſelf all the collations of the 
Engliſh ſees; and he afterwards appointed Wolſey 
adminiſtrator of the dioceſe of Tournay, on pre- 
tence of its being abandoned by the biſhop. 

While the pope took theſe meaſures to make the 
miniſter of England propitious to his views, Lewis 
king of France made overtures of peace to Henry, 
by means of the duke of Longueville, who had 


been taken in the battle of Guinegaſte. That no- 


bleman acted as a private ambaſſador, in opening 
the eyes of the Engliſh monarch with regard to the 
conduct of his allies; and demanded his ſiſter Mary 
in marriage for Lewis, who had loſt his wife Anne 
of Brittany in the beginning of the preceding year. 
No Engliſhman was privy to this negotiation but 
the king himſelf, and Wolſey biſhop of Lincoln, 
until both parties had agreed to almoſt all the arti- 
cles propoſed; and then the French king ſending 
over two public ambaſſadors, a ceſſation of _ 
tbe 1 wing, 
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took place while the affair was on the carpet. Af. A e., 34. 
ter ſome debate and difficulty, three different trea- 
ties were ſigned on the ſeventh day of Auguſt, 
The firſt imported, That peace and friendſhip 
ſhould ſubfiſt until one of the parties ſhould die; 
and that his ſucceſſor ſhould within the year give 
notice to the ſurvivor, whether or not he would re- 
new the treaty: That all impoſitions laid within 
to and fifty years, by either king, to the preju- 
. dice of the other's ſubjects, ſhould be aboliſhed: 
That this peace ſhould not be deemed broken and 
annulled on account of whatever violations might 
be committed on either ſide: That one party ſhould 
not afford refuge and protection to the other's rebels. 
Both kings obliged themſelves to aſſiſt each other, 
for the mutual defence of their dominions: for the 
recovery of territories retained by other princes, 
= and in caſe of either's being attacked on account of 
© this treaty; in which the pope, the Swiſs, and the 
king of Scotland, were comprehended as the allies 
of Lewis, while Henry nominated as his friends, 
the pope, Bologna, with all the cities of St. Peter's 
patrimony, the archduke of Auſtria, and the Swiſs. 
” The ſecond treaty ſtipulated, That the marriage be- 
” tween Lewis and the princeſs Mary ſhould be con- 
” trated by proxy, and celebrated in ten days after 
the date of the treary : That the king of England 
ſhould ſend the princeſs at his own expence to Ab- 
beville: and, That the French king ſhould con- 
ſummate the nuptials in four days after her arrival: 
That Mary's dower ſhould amount to four hun- 
| dred thouſand crowns, one half of which ſhould be 
expended in jewels: and, that in caſe of requiſiti- 
on, Lewis ſhould not be obliged to reſtore above 
that value: That, with regard to the other half, 
Henry ſhould pay it by giving an acquittance to 
the French king, for ſo much of one million which 
Lewis obliged himſelf by this treaty to pay to the 
B b 4 king 
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king of England: That the jointure of Mary 
ſhould be as great as that which had been aſſigned 
to any queen of France; and in caſe of her ſurviv- 
ing Lewis, ſhe ſhould have it in her power to live 
in France or England, according to her own incli- 
nation. In the third treaty, Lewis acknowledged, 
That Charles VII. of France had, in the pacifica- 
tion of Eſtaples, engaged to pay to Henry VII. of 


England and his ſucceſſors, the ſum of ſeven hun- 


Lad. Herbert, 
Act. Pub, 
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id, 


dred and fifty thouſand crowns, the arrears - of 
which it was incumbent upon him (Lewis) to diſ- 
charge : That his father Charles duke of Orleans, 
owed a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, grand- 
mother to Henry VIII. and, That as theſe two debts 
ſtill remain unliquidated, Lewis promiſed to pay to 
the king of England, or his ſucceſſors, one million 
of crowns, on account of the arrears due, in teſti- 


mony of his affection, and in order to render the 


peace more durable. Before this treaty was ſigned, 
Mary declared, in preſence of a notary and witneſ- 
ſes, that ſhe had been forced to plight her troth to 
the prince of Caſtile, archduke of Auſtria, who 
had failed in the performance of his promiſe to 
marry her by proxy, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have at- 
tained to the fourteenth year of her age ; beſides 
ſhe alledged, that the counſellors and confederates 
of Charles exerted all their influence, in attempts to 
inſpire him with hatred againſt her brother the 
king of England. The months of Auguſt and 
September were ſpent in preparations for the voy- 
age of this new queen of France, and in the ſolem- 
nization of the marriage by proxy in England and 
France, and the ratification of the treaties; and 
then Mary was conducted with a numerous retinue 
to Abbeville, where the marriage was confummat- 

ed on the ninth day of October. 
In the mean time cardinal Bambridge dying at 
Rome, the archbiſhopric of York was beſtowed on 
Wolſey, 
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Wolſey, who directed the helm of government with 
the moſt abſolute authority, By this pacification 
Henry extricated himſelf from an expenſive war: 
and now his kingdom enjoyed profound tranquility : 
for, James IV. of Scotland, who was killed at 
Flodden, had left two infant ſons, under the tui- 
tion of his queen, whom he had likewiſe in his lat 
will appointed regent of the kingdom during her 
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Wol ſey pro- 
moted to the 


archbiſhop- 
ric of York, 


widowhood. She forthwith wrote to her brother 


Henry, deſiring he would not moleſt the Kingdom 
in the minority of his nephew James V. and he ge- 
nerouſly aſſured her, that he was equally diſpoſ- 
ed for peace or war, and left the choice of either 
to the Scottiſn miniſtry. This queen, however, 
did not long preſerve her authority; for, giving her 
hand to Archibald Douglaſs carl of Angus, the fac- 
tion which oppoſed that nobleman, headed by the 


tarl of Hume, influenced the ſtates to offer the re- 


gency to John duke of Albany, ſon of Alexander 
duke of Albany, brother to James III. who had 
died in France, leaving his title to this fon, a young 
nobleman of reputation, and attached to the inte- 
reſt of Lewis, from whom he had received repeat- 
ed marks of favour. 

The firſt day of the ſucceeding year was render- 
ed remarkable by the death of the French king, 
Lewis XII. after he had been between three and 
four months in poſſeſſion of his young conſort. 
He was ſucceeded by the duke de, Valois, under the 
name of Francis I. a young prince of an enterpri- 
ling genius, who aſſumed the title of the duke of 
Milan; thereby demonſtrating that he intended to 
proſecute the deſign of his predeceſſor, in recover- 
ing that dutchy. The young dowager Mary fiad- 
ing herſelf at liberty, by the death of her huſband, 
to beſtow her hand upon the perſon who had al- 
ready captivated her heart, married Charles Bran- 


don, duke of Suffolk, in the third month of her wi- 


2 dowhood, 
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A.C, 1515. dowhood, without the knowledge of her brother 


Henry, who at firſt expreſſed great indignation a- 
gainſt the duke and her; but was ſoon reconciled 
to both, and re- admitted them into his favour. By 
that time they returned to England, the parlia- 
ment was aſſembled; and among other regulations 
of a domeſtic nature, enacted three remarkable ſta- 
tutes. The firſt contained a prohibition to export 
unmanufactured wool from the kingdom; the ſe- 
cond annulled all patents lately obtained, which 
contradicted the purport of anterior patents, not 
expreſly mentioned in the latter; and the third or- 
dained, that no member of parliament ſhould ab- 
fent himſelf before the end of the ſeſſion, withour 
expreſs leave, on pain of forfeiting his wages. 
Theſe affairs being tranſacted, Francis I. being re- 
folved to march into Italy for the recovery of Milan, 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the friend- 
ſhip of England, and ſent an ambaſſador to Lon- 
don to renew the alliance with Henry, together 
with the obligation for paying the million which 
had been ſtipulated with Lewis. This negotiation 
met with no difficulty, and a new treaty was imme- 
diately concluded. Henry thought proper at the 
{ame time to ſend ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, to excuſe 
his conduct to the archduke, in the affair of his 
ſiſter's marriage, and to propoſe a new alliance; 
but they were received with great indifference, and 
a conſiderable time elapſed before they received an 

anſwer. | 
Mean while Francis began to make great prepa- 
rations for his Italian expedition; and Ferdinand, 
being apprehenſive that his real deſign was upon 
Navarre, engaged in a league with the emperor, 
the duke of Milan, and the Swiſs, for obſtructing 
his progreſs, whether he ſhould attack that king- 
dom, or penetrate into Italy. The pope himſelf 
acceded privately to this treaty; and lent an army 
into 


into Lombardy, under the command of Laurence K. c. 1518. 

de Medicis. The king of Arragon raiſed forces 

for the defenoe of Navarre, and the Swiſs ſent 

troops to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes into Italy; 

but Ferdinand no ſooner underſtood the real deſign 

of France, than he diſbanded his army which he 

had raiſed for the protection of Navarre, and for- 

bad the viceroy of Naples, who commanded his 

forces in Italy, to join the allies. The emperor 

continued inactive at Inſpruck, according to cuſ- 

tom, and Leo made no motion towards aſſiſting the 

Swiſs, who were left to bear the whole burden of 

the war. Francis, having found means to paſs the 

mountains by a way which was thought impracti- 

cable, the Swiſs retired to Milan; and he, approach- 

ing the ſame city, offered them a great ſum of mo- 

ney, if they would return to their own country. 

The negotiation was already pretty far advanced, 

when they received a reinforcement of fifteen thou- 

ſand men, and not only rejected his propoſal, but 

reſolved to give him battle without delay. Ac- 

cordingly they attacked him at Marignan, and 

were defeated with great ſlaughter : then they re- 

tired to Swiſſerland; and their ally, Maximilian 

Sforza, being obliged to ſurrender himſelf, with 

the citadel of Milan, to the victor, was ſent priſon- 

er to France. The pope, ſeeing Francis triumph 

over all his machinations, reſolved to make his 

peace with that monarch; and an accommodation 

was immediately effected on ſuch advantageous 

terms as his holineſs had no reaſon to expect from Ouiceiardi- 

a prince whom he had fo grievouſly injured. ni, 
By this time Henry king of England began to 

alter in his diſpoſition towards Francis. He became 

jealous and envious of that monarch's greatneſs and. 

glory; he was inſtigated againſt him by Wolſey, 

who wanted to gratify his animoſity againſt the 

French king, for having done him ill offices * 
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the pope, concerning the biſhopric of Tournay, of 


which the Engliſh miniſter was adminiſtrator. 


Wolſey had defired Francis to beſtow another dio- 


ceſe upon Lewis Guillard, biſhop of thar ſee, and 
the French king had promiſed to gratify him in 
that particular; but, inſtead of complying with his 
requeſt, he ſollicited the pope to re-eſtabliſh Guil- 
lard, who obtained a bull for that purpoſe. This 
mandate gave great umbrage both to Henry and 
his favourite, who thus loſt an advantageous admi- 
niſtration; but Francis, in order to pacify Wolſey, 
promiſed to employ his mtereſt towards his obrain- 
ing a cardinal's hat, which was the chief object of 
his ambition. He had hoped to ſucceed Bambridge 
both as cardinal and archhiſhop of York ; and em- 
ployed as his ſollicitor, at the court of Rome, car- 
dinal Adrian de Cornetto, the pope's collator in 
England, whoſe deputy in this office was Polydore 
Virgil the hiſtorian. The cardinal, however, had 
not acted with fincerity in this negotiation; and 
Wolſey, receiving intelligence that he had betray- 


ed his cauſe, was fo irritated againſt him, that he 


not only ſeized the firſt pretext that occurred to 
fend Virgil priſoner to the Tower, but alſo influ- 
enced the king to write a letter with his own hand 
to the pope, deſiring he would appoint a collator 


in the room of Adrian. His holineſs did not think 


proper to refuſe his requeſt ; but he and the cardinal, 
ulio de Medicis, ſollicited in their turn the enlarge- 
ment of Polydore Virgil; who, nevertheleſs, was 
not diſcharged from his confinement until Wolſey 
had obtained the cardinals hat by the good offices 
of the French monarch. 

Notwithſtanding the joy with which he received 
the news of his promotion, he would not forgive 
the author of his elevation for the injury he ſuſtain- 
ed at his hands in the affair of Tournay ; but reſolv- 


ed to engage Henry in a new league againſt F _ 
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His three predominant paſſions were pride, intereſt, 
and revenge; and theſe three he reſolved to gratify 
on this occaſion. He wanted to ſhew that even 
ſovereigns ſhould not offend him with impunity. 
He conſulted his revenge in diſtreſſing Francis; 
and his intereſt in preſerving the adminiſtration, 
of the biſhopric of Tournay, which he had no 
proſpect of retaining any other way than by a rup- 
ture between France and England, The king 
was wholly guided by his counſels, without per- 
ceiving his aſcendency. Richard Fox, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, his benefactor, together with the dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, received ſuch mortifications 
from this imperious prelate, as obliged them to re- 
tire from court, that they might be no longer ex- 
poſed to his inſolence; and the reſt of the privy 
council was chiefly compoſed of his creatures. He 
now fomented the king's paſſions againſt Francis, 
by exaggerating the greatneſs and glory of that 
monarch, and inſinuating that it was the intereſt of 
England to humble his pride, and hinder him from 
growing more powerful. When he had thus prepared 
the king's diſpoſition, he gave the emperor to un- 
derſtand that it would not be impoſſible to detach 


his maſter from the intereſt of Francis; and, in the 


mean time, he prevailed upon Henry to renew the 
Alliance between Spain and England, notwithſtand- 
ing the repeated perfidy of Ferdinand. Maximilian. 
overjoyed at theſe advances, ſent a Milaneſe ambaſ- 
ſador to London, to demand ſuccours for Francis 
Sforza, who reſided in Germany, and had aſſumed 
the title of duke of Milan fince the captivity of his 
elder brother. Henry, on this occaſion, convoked 
a general council, to which the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, were 
particularly ſummoned. The cardinal opened the 
aſſemhly with a ſtudied ſpeech againſt Francis, en- 
deavouring to demonſtrate that it was the intereſt 
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of England to oppoſe the progreſs of his ambition · 
His ſentiments were eſpouſed by the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and the 5 of the members; but the 
ancient counſellors diſſuaded the king from infring- 
ing the peace to which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn; 
and adviſed him to turn his arms againſt Scotland, 
where the French party prevailed over the intereſt 
of his ſiſter. Henry himſelf ſeemed to follow a 
middle courſe; which, in all probability, was pre- 
ſeribed by his miniſter. He determined to aſſiſt 
the emperor and Francis Sforza privately: he or- 
dered Richard Pace, his ambaſſador at the impe- 
rial eourt, to treat with them on the ſubject, and 
accommodated them with large ſums of money. 
The duke of Milan engaged to pay an annual pen- 
ſion of ten thouſand ducats to Wolſey for his good 
offices, as ſoon as he ſhould be re- eſtabliſhed in his 
dutchy; and the emperor ſent Matthew Skinner, 
cardinal of Sion, into England, to negotiate 2 
league with Henry. 

The parliament re- aſſembled on the twelfth day 
of November; and the clergy met in convocation 
about the ſame time, having conſidered the demand 
of an extraordinary ſubſidy, which the pope required 
on pretence of an approaching war with the Turks. 
They replied, that the laſt war, undertaken againſt 
France, at the ſollicitation of pope Julius II. for 
the defence of the church, had exhauſted the cler- 
gy inſuch a manner, that they were in no condition 
to grant new ſubſidies : beſides, by a decree of the 
council of Conſtance, the pope could not impoſe 
ſubſidies on the clergy, without the approbation of 
a general council. The Engliſh clergy were now ſub- 
ject to a new pope of their own, in the perſon of Wol- 
ſey, who was much more formidable than the pontiff 
of Rome, becauſe ſupported by the king's whole 
authority. Since his being inveſted with the dig- 
nity of cardinal, he had become more vain, Poo 
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and imperious than ever. He never appeared in 4. C. 1815. 
public without the retinue of a ſovereign prince, The pride 
His cardinal's hat was carried as a trophy before of Wale. 
him; and when he entered the chapel, placed upon 
the altar. He was preceded by his ſerjeant at arms 
and mace, two gentlemen carrying pillars of filver, 
and his croſs-bearer, His habit was of ſrlk; and the 
very harneſs of his horſes embroidered with gold. 
Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſhocked 
at his oftentation ; and ſtill more chagrined at his 
preſumption, in ordering the croſs of York to be 
carried erect in the province of Canterbury. Know- 
ing himſelf unable to cope with Wolſey in point of 
intereſt, he begged leave to retire to his own ſee, 
and reſign the office of chancellor, which was im- 
mediately conferred on. the favourite cardinal, 
whom the king enabled to ſupport his aſſumed dig- 
nity with continual benefactions of prebends, ward- 
ſhips, and other perquiſites. Beſides the income 
of his archbiſhopric and office of chancellor, he 
farmed at a mean price the ſees of Bath, Wells, 
and Hereford, poſſeſſed by Italians reſiding at 4. ph, 

Rome; and his avarice increaſed with his revenue. 

In the courſe of this year Alexander duke of airs of 
Albany arrived in Scotland, which he found diſtract- Scotland, 
ed by factions, which the king of England care- 
fully fomented. As uncle to the infant king, he 
aſſumed the title of protector of that realm; and, 
by the connivance of the pope, filled the benefices 
with his own creatures. The duke of Albany be- 
ing a ſtranger in Scotland, conducted himſelf by 
” the information and direction of Hepburn, biſhop 
of Murray, a paſſionate and factious prelate; who, 

having a diſpute about his dioceſe with Formar, 

who was ſupported by the earl of Hume, painted 

this nobleman in ſuch colours to the regent, that 

when he came to court he found himſelf treated 

with coldneſs and contempt. Enraged at Albany's 


behaviour. 
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4. O. 1515. behaviour, he compromiſed his diſpute with the 
queen dowager, whom he perſuaded to carry her 
ſon into England, where he would be ſcreened from 
the treacherous deſign of the regent ; but her in- 
tention was fruſtrated by the vigilance of the duke 
of Albany, who ſecured the perſon of the young 
king, and committed him, for his education, to 
the care of three perſons of unblemiſhed character, 
Hume and his brother eſcaped into England, whi- 
ther they were followed by the queen, and her huſ- 
band, Archibald earl of Angus. They were how- 
ever prevailed upon by the aſſurances of the regent 
to return, though not before the queen was deliver- 
ed, at Harbottle in Northumberland, of a daughter, 

Buchanan. who was called Margaret. 

A. C. 1:16, In February the following year, the queen of 

Death of England brought into the world a princeſs, chriſten- 

kingof ed by the name of Mary; and the ſame month 

S. an. was rendered remarkable by the death of Ferdinand 
king of Spain, who was ſucceeded in the throne of 
Caſtile and Arragon by his grandſon, Charles arch- 
duke of Auſtria ; juſt after that prince had renew- 
ed the alliance between England and the Low Coun- 
tries, of which he was ſovereign. As it was the 
intereſt of Charles to live in peace with France, un- 
til he ſhould be firmly eſtabliſhed in Spain, where 
he met with ſome oppoſition, Maximilian found 
himſelf obliged to act alone in Italy, where he al- 
ſembled an army of twenty thouſand Germans and 
Swiſs, by means of the money he had received from 
England; and with theſe he made a fruitleſs at- 
tempt on Milan. Baffled in this undertaking, he 
endeavoured to engage the pope, the king ot 1 


England, and his grandſon Charles, in a league | n 
againſt France: and, miſcarrying in this effort 

alſo, he tried to cajole Henry, by aſſuring him he te 
would reſign the empire in his tavour, and ailign We E 
to him his whole right to the dutchy of Milan. 8 
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The king of England, being by this time per- (. ©: »5:6- 
fectly well acquainted with the character of Maxi- 
milian, thanked him for his good will; but deſired 
he would defer the execution of his ſcheme to a 
more favourable opportunity; and, in the mean 
time, gratified him with a ſum of money, which Ser- 
was the real object of the emperor's purſuit. | 
In the mean time Francis I. formed a project for 
the conqueſt of Naples, and endeavoured to render 
the pope propitious to this undertaking : but Leo 
wiſhed for nothing ſo eagerly as for the expulſion 
of the French from Italy, and exerted all his en- 
deavours to traverſe. the deſign of Francis in pri- 
vate, while he amuſed him with vague negotiations. 
The king of France, being at length convinced of 
his double-dealing, laid aſide all thoughts of that 
expedition; and at Noyon, concluded a treaty of 
peace with Charles the new king of Caſtile. The *. 
pope, the emperor, and the king of England, em- 
ployed all their artifice to detach Charles. from the 
intereſt of France; but all they could obtain was 
his concurrence in a defenſive league, concluded 
at London, by which they engaged to ſupport one 4a. Pub, 
another mutually, in caſe of being attacked. The Mamilian 
emperor ſoon grew tired of a league which produ- makes peace 
no money; and, before the end of the year, ©, 
acceded to the treaty of Noyon. He, at the ſame 
time, referred his diſpute with the Venetians to 
arbitration ; and conſented, that the five cantons of 
Swiſs, who had formerly refuſed to enter into an 
alliance with France, ſhould now be comprehended 
in the treaty, together with the reſt, of their country- 


men. 9 


While the princes of the continent endeavoured Truce be- 
to oppoſe the ambitious deſigns of each other, fen Ene- 
Henry concluded a truce for one year with the re- $cot!and, 
gent of Scotland, that he might have an opportu- 
nity to cabal againſt that nobleman, by the in- 
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fluence of the Humes, who were devoted to his 
intereſt. He wrote to the Scottiſh parliament, 
deſiring they would fend back the duke of Albany 
to France, becauſe it was not proper that the young 
king ſhould be in the power of his preſumptive 
heir; and he threatened, in caſe they ſhould re- 
fuſe to comply with his propoſal, that he would 


take other meaſures for the preſervation of his ne- 


Buckanan, 


phew. The parliament paying very little regard to 
this remonſtrance, the Humes perſuaded Hamilton 
earl of Arran to claim the regency, as kinſman to 
the king; and in the mean time, they levied troops 
ro ſupport his pretenſions. The duke of Albany 
being informed of this conſpiracy, marched againſt 
the earl of Arran, and in a few days reduced his 
caſtle at Hamilton : then the Humes pulling off 
the maſk, made themſelves maſters of Dunbar, 
which they demoliſhed. They were afterwards de- 
coyed to court by the regent, and beheaded for re- 
bellious practices. 

During theſe tranſactions, the pope, and the 
council of the Lateran, were employed in reform- 
ing the calendar, which was extremely defective 
and briefs were addreſſed to all the princes of Eu- 
rope, defiring they would ſend their moſt able ma- 
thematicians to Rome, to facilitate this reformation. 


A. C. 1517» At the ſame time his holineſs. ſollicited the powers 


Proje cted 
league a- 
gainſt the 
Turks, 


of Chriſtendom to join in a league againſt the 
Turks, which had juſt been concluded between the 
emperor, the kings of France and Spain. In this 
treaty a place was left for Henry of England, whom 
the pope earneſtly exhorted, to concur in oppoſing 
the progreſs of the Turks againſt the Mamelukes 
of Ægypt, alledging, that the infidels, after hav- 
ing ſubdued the Agyptians, would certainly turn- 
their arms againſt the Chriſtians : but, it after- 
wards appeared, that the ſole deſign of his holineſs 


Oz 
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f Chriſtendom. In the mean time, Francis Ma- 4. ©: 1517- 
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ria de la Rovera, by the help of the Spaniſh forces, 
recovered the dutchy of Urbino, of which he had 
been ſtripped in favour of Laurence de Medicis, 
the pope's nephew ; and to the maintenance of this 
war was converted patt of the tythe which he le- 
vied on the Engliſh clergy, by the hands of cardi- 
nal Wolſey. About this period a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt the life of his holineſs, by the car- 
dinal of Sienna, who, being detected in his deſign; 
was decoyed to Rome by a ſafe· conduct, and 
ſtrangled in the caſtle of St. Angelo. Francis I. 
being afraid of loſing Milan by the intrigues of the 
pope, courted his friendſhip not only by ſupplying 
him with troops for the war of Urbino, but like- 
wiſe, by offering Catherine heireſs of the houſe of 
Boulogne, in marriage to Laurence of Medicis, 
who eſpouſed her accordingly ; and the pope was 
ſo well pleaſed with the match, that he indulged 
Francis with a tenth upon his clergy; on pretence 
of maintaining the war againſt the infidels. 

The ſame pretext he uſed for ſelling plenary in- 
dulgences at a very moderate price, to all who 
would purchaſe their ſalvation, Chriſtendom was 
divided into different departments, in which col- 


| ictors were appointed to receive the money, toge- 


ther with certain prieſts inſtructed to preach up the 


utility of the indulgences. The archbiſhop of Mentz, 


who nominated the preachers in Germany, aſſigned 


the province of Saxony to the Jacobins, whereas 


in the preceding cruſades, that employment had 
been always beſtowed upon the Auguſtines. Theſe 
laſt were ſo incenſed at this ſuppoſed injury, that 
they induſtriouſly ſifted the conduct of the preachers 


as well as the collectors, which they expoſed, ridi- 
culed, and cenſured in public. Martin Luther, 
an Auguſtine monk, and profeſſor of theology in 
dhe new univerſity of Wirtemberg, wrote againſt 
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4. C. 15:7. thoſe agents; and in his writings inſerted ſome ſe- 

Firſt appear- vere animadverſions againſt the nature of the indul- 

Martin gences. By theſe bold attacks he incurred the re- 

Luther. ſentment of a great number of eccleſiaſtics, and 

their oppoſition inſenſibly engaged him in a careful 

examination of the authority on which indulgences 

Sleilan. were founded. He was ſoon ſatisfied of their being 

altogether unſupported by ſcripture; and from that 

day laboured to diſabuſe the public with reſpect to 

their opinion of the papal power: though he iz 

ſaid to have been animated by the dictates of pri. 

vate reſentment, in forwarding the reformation, 

which ſoon diffuſed itſelf over great part of 

Germany ; and afterwards extended into other 

countries. The pope payed very little regard at 

firſt to Luther's efforts, thinking it impoſſible, that 

a ſimple monk could ever affect the power and au- 

thority of the ſovereign pontiff ; he therefore con- 

tinued to fell his indulgences, and to exhort all 

good chriſtians to contribute towards the ſucceſs of 

ſuch a neceſſary war. Among others he applied 

to the king of England, whom he extolled with the 

moſt extravagant encomiums, for his zeal in behalf 

of holy church; and then demanded a ſubſidy oi 

two hundred thouſand ducats, though he did not 
ſucceed. in his negotiation. 

Henry's imagination was muc h more engaged by 

the propoſal of Maximilian, who had promiſed to 

Heben. keſign the empire in his favour. Though he at 

Henry ban} firſt ſeemed to decline this honour, it made an im: 

kers alter preſſion upon his mind; and now that the emperor 

dem. Was in the Low Countries on a viſit to his grand- 

ſon, he ſent. the biſhcp of Wincheſter, and doctor 

Cuthbert Tonſtal, to treat with him on the ſubj:C, 

and propoſe an interview. Maximilian told them, 

he would ſpare their king the trouble of croſiing 

the ſea, by going in perſon to England; but when 


they talked to him on the other ſubject, he anſwered : 


With 
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with equivocation, and ſought to evade his pro- 
miſe, on various pretences; alledging, that he 
muſt firſt obtain the conſent of the diet, that he 
himſelf might retain the title of king of the Ro- 
mans, and render it hereditary in his family : at 
other times, he ſaid his intention was to procure 
the imperial crown to his grandſon Charles, to 
create Henry king of the Romans, and to erect 
Auftria into a kingdom for Ferdinand the brother 
of Charles. From theſe vague declarations, the 
ambaſſadors concluded, that he had no intention 
to part with the imperial crown; and that his ori- 
ginal propoſal was no more than a ſcheme of adu- 
lation to extort money from the king of England. 
Henry had very lictle reaſon to be chagrined at his 
being diſappointed in the hope of ſuch a troubleſome 
dignity. He ruled over a wealthy nation, which 
entirely acquieſced in his government; and the 
tranquillity of his people was uninterrupted, except 
by petty commotions, which were eaſily quelled. 
One of theſe happened at this juncture, in the city 
of London, where the apprentices raiſed a riot 
againſt foreigners, ſome of whom were robbed and 
murdered, The earls of Saliſbury and Surrey aſ- 
ſembling the inns of court men, cleared the ſtreets 
of the populace; and in about three days after the 
riot, the duke cf Norfolk entering the city at the 
head of thirteen hundred armed men, joined the 
mayor, and proceeded legally againſt the offenders. 
John Lincoln, a broker, and three other ringlea- 
ders, were hanged, drawn, and quartered. Ten 
were hung on gibbets in the ſtreets; the recorder 
and aldermen went in mourning to court, and de- 
precated the wrath of the king, who referred the 
affair to the cognizance of the cardinal, who was 
chancellor of the realm. In conſequence of his 
award, all the priſoners in white ſhirts, with halters 
avout their necks, appeared before the king at 
CC'2 Weminſter, 
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A.C. 1517. Weſtminſter, and craving mercy, were pardoned. 
Sweating This diſturbance was ſucceeded by the ſweatin 
fickres. ſickneſs, which raged in England with ſuch malig- 
nity, that a great number of people died in three 
hours after they were ſeized with the diſtemper, 
which, in ſome towns, deſtroyed one third, and in 
others, one half of the inhabitants. 
Views of » Though there was not one prince in Europe that 
3 thought the pope was really in earneſt in his pro- 
Turo e. ject for a general league againſt the Infidels, or even 
believed ſuch a ſcheme practicable, almoſt every 
individual potentate uſed it as a pretext for cover- 
ing his own intereſted deſigns. The emperor being 
deſirous of ſeeing one of his grand- children elected 
king of the Romans, availed himſelf of this pre- 
tended war againſt the Turks, to perſuade the Ger- 
mans, that the imperial dignity ought to be pre- 
ſerved in the houſe of Auſtria, as no other family 
in the empire had power enough to reſiſt their at- 
tempts. Charles king of Spain made uſe of the 
ſame pretence for the ſame purpoſe; and as he had 
occaſion for ſome years of peace, ſtrenuouſly in- 
ſiſted upon the concluſion of a general truce, that 
the chriſtian princes might be at liberty to unite 
their forces againſt the Infidels. Such a propoſal 
could not be diſagreeable to the French king, 
alarmed by the defenſive league which had been 
formed againſt him, and eager to recover Tour- 
nay, which he could not hope to retrieve in time of 
peace; and Henry VIII. was glad to engage in the 
alliance formed by the pope, the emperor, the 
kings of France and Spain ; becauſe his refuſal 
might have furniſhed them with a pretence for un- 
dertaking ſomething to his prejudice. The example 
of ſuch powerful ſovereigns was followed by all the 
petty powers in Europe; and the pope began to 
think that this project would be put in 8 
| chan 
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than which, nothing was farther from the thoughts 
of the contracting parties. 

The king of France foreſeeing that he ſhould 
never be able to retrieve Tournay, without gaining 
over to his intereſt cardinal Wolſey, who was ad- 
miniſtrator of that biſhopric, ſpared neither flattery, 
promiſes, nor preſents, to render that prelate pro- 
pitious to his views; and at length, he prevailed 
upon him to agree to the reſtitution, on condition 
that the cardinal ſhould be indemnified for the loſs 
of the adminiſtration, by a yearly penſion : that the 
French king ſhould pay ſix hundred thouſand 
crowns to Henry for the city of Tournay : and, 
that a match ſhould be effected between the dau- 
phin and the princeſs Mary, daughter to the king 
of England. This private convention being ſettled, 
Wolſey all of a ſudden, changing his uſual ſtrain, 
repreſented to the king, that the expence of the 
garriſon of Tournay greatly ſurpaſſed all the ad- 
vantages he could derive from the poſſeſſion of a 
place which was at ſuch a diſtance fram Calais; 
that it could not be maintained in caſe of a rup- 
ture between the two crowns : he therefore ad- 
viſed him to fill his coffers with the money which 
was offered by Francis; and embrace the propoſal 
of the match, which would conſolidate their friend- 
ſhip, render them the arbiters of Europe, and form 
a ſeaſonable bulwark againſt the growing power of 
the houſe of Auſtria, already in poſſeſſion of 
the empire, Spain, the Low Countries, and the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. Henry plainly 
perceived Wolſey's motives for changing the tenor 
of his diſcourſe in this manner; and publicly de- 
clared, that he ſaw Wolſey was reſolved to govern 
both himſelf and the king of France. Indeed, che 
cardinal had made a merit of diſcloſing to the 
king the advances which the French monarch had 
made to him in private, obſerving, that the prince 
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4. C. 517. muſt be very deſirous of Henry's friendſhip wha 
would ſue ſo ſubmiſſively to his ſervants. Wol- 
ſey had gained ſuch an aſcendency over the mind 
of his ſovereign, that he could have perſuaded him 
to follow any meaſure whatſoever, even though it 
had been oppoſite to his own intereſt : but, here 
his favourite's inclination, and his own intereſt 
happened to coincide ; and he accordingly aſſented 
to the propoſal. The conditions of the alliance 
being regulated hetween the cardinal and M. de 
Villeroy, ſecretary of ſtate, who repaired to Lon- 
don for that-purpoſe, the king of France ſent over 

A new alli a folemn embaſly, compoſed of the admiral de Bon- 

anc: be» nivet, Stephen Poncher biſhop of Paris, joined to 

Fa" eng Villeroy, and impowered to renew the treaty of 

England. friendſhip between the two kings; to treat of a 
league with the pope, and other princes of Chriſ- 
tendom, for the defence of religion and the catho- 
lic church; of the match between the dauphin and 
the princeſs Mary ; of the reſtitution of Tournay, 
St. Amand, and Mortagne; and of an interview 
between the two kings. They brought over let- 
ters patent, by which Francis obliged himſelf to 
pay to his dear friend the cardinal of York, a pen- 
tion of ten thouſand livres, in return for his giving 
up the adminiſtration cf the biſhopric of Tournay. 
All theſe articles being duly diſcuſſed, four feparate 
treaties were ſigned, and ratified in October. In the 
firſt, the contracting parties agreed, That the mar- 
riage ſhould be celebrated when the dauphin ſhould 
have attained the fourteenth year of his age: That 
Mary's portion ſhould amount to three hundred 
and thirty thouſand crowns of gold : and, That her 
jointure ſhould be equal to that of Anne of Bre- 
ragne, and Mary of England, who had been wives 
to Lewis XII. The ſecond related to the reſtitu- 
tion of Tournay, for which Francis engaged to pay 
fx hundred thouſand crowns z but from this * 
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he was left at liberty to deduct the portion of the 4: C. 1518. 
princeſs Mary. The third concerned certain pre- 
cautions taken, to prevent an infraction of the 

peace, as well as to procure prompt reparation for 

the damage that might be ſuſtained by the ſubjects 

of either power. And the fourth ſtipulated an in- 
terview between the two monarchs, in the'village of 
Sandenfelr, near Ardres in Picardy. Theſe trea- nymer. 
ries being ratified, the princeſs Mary was betroth- 

ed to the dauphin, in St. Paul's church at Lon- 

don; and the earl of Worceſter, with Weſt biſhop 

of Ely, and a magnificent train, ſent over to de- 
mand the performance of Francis, who ſwore to the 
obſervance of the treaties, delivered hoſtages for 

the payment of the money, and in the name of 

his ſon, fulfilled the contract of marriage. 

During theſe tranſactions, the pope appointed Defenſive 

cardinal Laurentius Campejus his legate in Eng- d 
land, with directions to ſollicit Henry's engagement Londen. 
in the general league or quinquennial truce; and 
authority to demand a tenth of the Engliſh clergy. 
Wolſey was no ſooner informed of this appointment, 
than he ſent one of his confidents to Rome, with a 
remonſtrance to his holineſs, importing that the no- 
mination of another legate, while he reſided cardi- 

nal in England, was ſuch an affront as would de- 

ſtroy his credit and influence, and render him in- 
capable of ſerving the holy ſee effectually. Leo be- 

ing unwilling to diſoblige ſuch a favourite miniſter, 
joined him in the legation with Campejus, whom 

the Engliſh cardinal found means to detain at Bou- 
logne, until he received the pope's anſwer. Then 
underſtanding, that Campejus was come with a very 
mean equipage, he preſented him with ſome bales 

of red cloth for garments to his retinue, and twelve 
ſumpter mules richly capariſoned ; with which he 
made a magnificent entry into London, During 

the proceſhon, however, one of the mules happen- 

ed 
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A. C. 1518, ed to fall, and the coffers which he carried flying 


L. Herbert. 


Act. Pub. 


4. C. 1519. 


indulgences. 


bal among the electors. 


open, diſcovered nothing but rags, broken meat, 
and matrow- bones; a circumſtance. which expoſed 
the foreign cardinal to the ridicule of the populace. 
Such was the influence that Wolſey had gained at 
the court of Rome, that when cardinal Adrian de 
Cornetto was depoſed and tri 
fices, in conſequence of his 

conſpiracy againſt the pope, the adminiſtration of 
the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, which he poſſeſſed 
in England, was given to the cardinal of York : 
and now he and his colleague Campejus were veſt- 
ed with the extraordinary power of granting plenary 
Their negotiation, however, pro- 
ceeded but ſlowly ; for, though Leo impowered 
them by an expreſs bull, ro conclude a league a- 
zainſt the Turks, between the emperor and the 
eings of England, France, and Spain, all that they 
could obtain was, a defenſive alliance in favour of 
the holy ſee, and their reſpective dominions, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked by the Infidels. The pope, 
by them declared chief of this league, was extreme- 
ly mortified to find them ſo averſe to an offenſive 
aſſociation, by virtue of which he could have amaſ- 
ſed ſums of money ; nevertheleſs, he approved and 
ratified the treaty, and the report of an intended 
invaſion by the Infidels immediately vaniſhed. 

The peace which Europe now enjoyed was in- 
terrupted by the death of the emperor Maximillian, 
who was no ſooner in his grave, than the kings of 
France and Spain openly declared themſelves com- 

petitors for the imperial throne ; and began to ca- 
The pope ſincerely wiſh- 
ed that neither ſhould aſcend the imperial throne, 
becauſe both had fuch connexions with Italy, that 
he of the two who ſhould be choſen, would have 
it in his power to embroil that country. 
of England had ſtill a hankering after the imperial 
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dignity, and ſent Richard Pace, as his ambaſſador, 4. 0. 1519. 
to ſound the electors; but, he was too late in his 
application: and at length, the intereſt of Charles 
prevailing, he was elected emperor at the diet of 
Frankfort. Leo finding all oppoſition would be in ces king 
vain, aſſented to the election with a good grace; of Stan, 

s . . . ucceeds his 
but Francis was extremely mortified at his diſap- grandfather 
pointment, which inflamed the jealouſy that ſubſiſt- Maximilian 
ed between him and Charles; and haſtened the pee 
rupture that enſued, Indeed, their differences were chrone. 
fuch as could not be eaſily terminated in an amica- 
ble manner. Francis had pretenſions to the king- 2 
dom of Naples, and reaſon to complain that his ri- Charles and 
val had not reſtored. the kingdom of Navarre to F. 
John D'Albret, according to the ſtipulations of 
the treaty of Noyons. On the other hand, Charles 
laid claim to the dutchy of Burgundy, as heir to the 
ancient dukes, as well as to the dutchy of Milan, 
which, though poſſeſſed by Francis, was a fief of 
the empire. Another ſource of contention was the 
duke of Guelderland, who, though a profeſſed ene- 
my of the emperor, was publicly protected by 
Francis. The pope was obliged to temporize with 
both, though of the two he was inclined to favour 
Charles; and Henry of England, by a ſteady and 
diſcreet conduct, might have held the ballance of 
power betwixt thoſe two rivals, ſo as to cauſe either 
ſcale to preponderate, according to the neceſſity of 
the times, or the dictates of his own intereſt, Theſe, Mezerai, 
however, he did not always regard ; becauſe he 
was abſolutely ruled by the paſſions and caprice of 
his favourite Wolſey, whom Charles and Francis 
cultivated with the utmoſt aſſiduity, well knowing, 
there was No other way to procure the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance of England, which was deemed ſo 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their deſigns. Belides Both court 
preſents and penſions offered to this idol, they vied graces of 
with each other in careſſing him with the groſſeſt Vol, 
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A. c. 1519. adulation, calling him in their letters, their friend, 


That prelate 
is intoxica- 
ted with 


power, 


their patron, and their father; and extolling his 
virtue, prudence, and capacity, in the moſt hyper- 
bolical expreſſions. He cunningly made uſe of 
theſe teſtimonies, not only to flatter his maſter's va- 
nity, by repreſenting how formidable he muſt be to 
thoſe two potentates, who ſtooped ſo low as to court 
the good graces of his miniſter, but, likewiſe to 


enhance his own merit in the opinion of Henry, 


who could not help obſerving, that Wolſey's parts 
muſt have been greatly ſuperior to thoſe of all o- 
ther favourites, when they were thus acknowledged 
by the greateſt princes of Chriſtendom. He actu- 
ally looked upon hignſelf as the arbiter of Europe, 
and remained ſo fully convinced of his cardinal's ca- 
pacity, that he faw nothing but with his eyes, and 
was in every thing directed ſolely by his advice. 
Wolſey had now attained the very higheſt pinnacle 
of fortune ; he was favourite, prime-miniſter, lord 
high chancellor, adminiſtrator of the ſee of Bath 
and Wells, archbiſhop of York, cardinal, and le- 
gate a latere. He received annual penſions from 
the emperor and the king of France, drew immenſe 
profits from the office of chancellor, by means of 
the privileges annexed to it by his majeſty ; and the 
king not only loaded him with rich preſents, but 
alſo furniſhed him with a great number of opportu- 
nities to increaſe his revenues. The pope, the em- 
peror, the king of France, and the republic of Ve- 
nice courted his favour with the utmoſt emulation 
and Francis in particular ſent him letters-patent, 
conſenting, that he ſhould regulate the ceremonial 
of his interview with Henry. 

Wolſey was ſo intoxicated by this flow of proſ- 
perity, that his pride and arrogance ſurmounted all 
bounds. He could no longer bear equality in his 
legation; and therefore prevailed upon the pope to 
recal Campejus, and leave him inveſted with _- 

| | lole 
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ſole legatine power. He now celebrated maſs as if &. C. 1519. 
he had been pope in reality, attended by biſhops 

and dukes z and earls preſented him with the water 

and towel. He ordered the croſs of York, and a- 

nother for his legatine function, to be carried be- 

fore him by two of the talleſt prieſts that could be 

found. He erected a new court of judicature, cal - 

led the legate's court, in effect a court of con- 
ſcience, that took cognizance of almoſt all the ac- 

tions of life; and one John Allen being appointed 

judge of this bench, acted with incredible rapaci- 
ouſneſs and extortion, on pretence of reforming the 

morals of the people. He pretended that his juriſ- 

diction extended to all ſuits arifing from wills and 
contracts of marriage; and tried an infinite num- 

ber of cauſes, whilſt the king's judges durſt not op- 

poſe this innovation. At the ſame time, the cardi- He bert. 
nal legate diſpoſed of all the benefices of the king- 
dom in favour of his own creatures, without paying 
the leaſt regard to the rights of churches, monaſte- 
ries, or patrons. At length the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, from a motive of conſcience, informed the 
king of this oppreſſion ; and Henry not only ſeem- 
ed ſurpriſed at the cardinal's inſolence, but deſired 
the old biſhop to tell him, that he expected he 
would reform all thoſe abuſes. This remonſtrance 
produced no other effect, than that of augmenting 
Wolley's hatred to the archbiſhop. But his agent, 
Allen, being afterwards accuſed by one John Lon- 
don, a ſimple prieſt, the complaint reached the ears 
of the king, who reprimanded the cardinal with 
ſuch ſeverity, that he was more circumſpect in the 
ſequel. The great wealth, power, and authority, 
which he enjoyed in England, could not fatisfy 
his ambition, while there was one degree of eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity which he had not yer attained. He... 
had already begun to take meaſures for obtain aſpires 
ing the papacy, whenever the holy ſce ſhould be- © 
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A. C. 1519. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


come vacant; and the king of France had aſſured 
him of the votes of fourteen cardinals; but, ſince 
Charles was elected emperor, he ſeemed to think 
that prince more capable of raiſing him to St. Pe- 
ter's Chair, and began gradually to wean his maſter 
from the intereſt of France, and engage him in be- 
half of the houſe of Auſtria, Nevertheleſs, he 
would not declare himſelf fo far as to prevent the 
interview between Henry and Francis, becauſe he 
could not prevail upon himſelf to reſign the plea- 
ſure of appearing at the court of France, with all 
the pomp of eccleſiaſtical magnificence ; and of 
ſhewing himſelf to his countrymen, honoured and 
careſſed by ſuch a powerful monarch, But he 
was reſolved to take ſuch meaſures as would hin- 
der Francis from turning this interview to the pre- 
judice of the emperor, who at this period gained 
an incredible acceſſion of wealth by the proweſs 
of Fernando Cortez, in his conqueſt of the Mexi- 


Li, Herbert. Can empire. 


Wolſey having regulated the ceremonial of the 
interview, the king repaired to Canterbury in the 


A. C. 1520. latter end of May, in order to paſs his Whitſuntide 


Charles em- 
peror clect 
arrives in 


England. 
Act. Pub. 


in that city, and from thence proceed to Calais; 
but next day he was given to underſtand that the 
emperor had landed at Dover. The whole court, 
and even the king himſelf, was ſurpriſed at the 
arrival of Charles, which had been preconcerted 
between that prince and the cardinal, to whom he 
had promiſed his influence with the pope, towards 
procuring for him the biſhopric of Bajadox. Wol- 
ſey was ſent to compliment the emperor at Do- 
ver, where the king met him next day, and con- 
ducted him to Canterbury; whither alſo the queen 
came to viſit her nephew, whom ſhe had never 
ſeen before. The emperor's deſign in this voyage 
was to divert Henry from his purpoſed interview 
with Francis, from which, however, the oy of 

ng- 
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England thought he could not recede with honour; *: © 520. 


but, in all probability, he gained over Wolſey en- 
tirely to his intereſt, by promiſing to ſupport his 
deſigns upon the papacy; and Henry aſſured him 
that he would never engage with the French king 
in any meaſure that ſhould be prejudicial to his im- 
perial majeſty. After having been magnificently 
entertained during the holidays, he took leave of 
his aunt Catherine and Henry, and embarked at 
Sandwich for Flanders, very well ſatisfied with the 
ſucceſs of his viſit. The ſame day the king of 
England ſailed from Dover for Calais; and on the 
fourth day of June, he removed with his own 
queen, the queen dowager of France, and all his 
retinue, to a ſuperb wooden houſe, erected near the 


place of interview: it was furniſhed in the moſt 


oſtentatious manner, and from the chapel there 
was a private gallery, that reached to the ſtrong 
caſtle of Guiſnes. The houſe, which Francis pitch- 
ed near Ardres, was rather large than ſumptuous ; 
for he had intended to lodge in a pavilion of cloth 
of gold, which was blown down by the wind, fo 
that he was obliged to build a wooden edifice in a 
hurry. Before the two monarchs met, cardinal 
Wolſey waited upon the French king with ſome 
propoſals touching the late alliance; and, after 
fome conferences, Francis agreed that when the 
million of crowns, ſtipulated in the laſt treaty, 
ſhould be liquidated, he ſhould continue to pay to 
the king of England an annual penſion of one hun- 
dred thouſand livres ; that, in caſe of the dauphin's 
becoming king of England by his marriage with 
the princeſs Mary, this penſion ſhould be continu- 
ed to her and her heirs for ever; and that the diffe- 
rences between England and Scotland ſhould be re- 


ferred to the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy, mo- bete 


ther to the king of France, and cardinal Wolſey. 


On the ſeventh of June the two kings met on . 


I horie- 
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A. C. r52c. hotfeback, in the valley of Arden, where they a- 
lighted; and, after mutual ſalutation, walked arm 
in arm into a r. ch tent, pitched for their accommoda- 
tion. On Monday the eleventh day of the month, 
the juſts and tournaments began in ſight of the la- 
dies, for whom ſcaffolds were erected. Both kings 
entered the liſts, and behaved with great dexterity; 
though Henry bore away the honour of the field. 
He ran a tilt againſt monſieur de Grandeville, 
whom he diſabled at the ſecond encounter. He 
engaged monſieur de Montmorency, whom, how- 
ever, he could not unhorſe. He fought at faulchi- 
on with a French nobleman, who preſented him 
with his courſer, in token of ſubmiſſion ; he diſarm- 
ed monſieur de Fleurange; and ſignalized himſelf 
above all others in throwing the javelin, wielding 
the ſword and target, and fighting with the two- 

handed ſword, an exerciſe at which Francis was 

TO VIE" likewiſe very expert. This monarch, probably, 

Herbert, thought he ſhould find his account in gratifying 

| Henry's vanity, by allowing-him to enjoy this pet- 
ty preheminence. Theſe exerciſes being finiſhed, 
the two kings regaled each other with feaſting, 
balls, maſquerades, and mutual preſents. They 

: ſeemed to vie with each other in ſplendor and magni- 
ficence; inſomuch that the place of this interview 
was tiled, the field of cloth of gold. At length 
they parted on the rwenty-fourth day of June; and 
Henry, with his train, returned to Calais. On the 
tenth of July the king returned the emperor's com- 
pliment, by viſiting him and his aunt Margaret at 
Gravelines; and next day they accompanied him 
back to Calais, where they were royally entertained, 
Francis was greatly alarmed at theſe reciprocal vi- 
fits: and his jealouſy was not without foundation; 
for, on this occaſion, they, in all probability, pro- 
jected the alliance which was concluded in the ſe- 
quel. In the meaa time Henry failed with the firſt 
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fair wind for England, where he and his retinue 4. C. 1520. 


arrived in ſafety; and Charles repaired to Aix-la- 
Chapel, where he was ſolemnly crowned emperor 
on the twenty-firſt day of October. 

Luther's doctrine having by this time gained 


Leo, after having in vain attempted to ſoothe him 
with promiſes, and intimidate him with threats, at 
length publiſhed a bull of excommunication againſt 
him and all his adherents. Luther appealed from 
this ſentence to a general council, and ſet his holi- 
neſs at defiance. Then the pope endeavoured to 
perſuade the elector of Saxony to put him to death, 
or ſend him to Rome; but, that prince refuſing to 
comply with his requeſt, the papal nuncio ordered 
Luther's books to be publicly burned at Cologne; 
and Luther, in revenge, committed the body of 
the canon law to the flames at Wirtemberg, and 
publiſhed a book to juſtify his conduct. He was 
ſupported by the elector of Saxony, who paſſion- 
ately deſired to fee a reformation in the church: he 
was ſeconded in his endeavours by Ulricus, Zuin- 
glius, and Philip Melancthon, a man of equal pie- 
ty and learning; and he was encouraged to perſe- 
vere by Eraſmus, who afſured him he had many 
favourers in England and the Low Countries; and 
exhorted him to proceed with modeſty and circum- 


ſpection. The emperor, after his coronation, aſ- A. c. 15273 


ſembled a diet at Worms; where, being inſtigated 
by the complaints and remonſtrances of the pope, 
he ſummoned Luther to appear at the aſſembly, 
and granted him a ſafe · conduct for the ſecurity of his 
perſon; he accordingly appeared, and, refuſing to 
retract his tenets, was with his favourers, proſcrib- 


ed by public edit. Every zealous papiſt drew his Sleidan. 


pen againſt this reformer; and, among the reſt, 
Henry king of England declared himſelf a cham- 


pion of the Roman church. He was particularly Herbertt 
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ground in almoſt every diſtrict of Germany, pope 
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incenſed againſt Luther for the liberties he had ta- 
ken with Thomas Aquinas, an author in great re- 
queſt both with the king and the cardinal. Thus 
animated, he compoſed a book, De Septem Sacra- 
mentis; in which he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Luther in 


the article of indulgences, the number of ſacra- 


and 1s ho- 
noured with 
the title of 
Fidei De- 
fenſor. 


War le- 
tween the 
emperor and 
the French 
king. 


ments, and the papal authority. This performance 
was preſented by John Clarke, dean of Windſor, 
in full conſiſtory, to the pope, who received it with 
great ſolemnity of applauſe; and, with the unani- 
mous conſent of the college of cardinals, iſſued a 
bull, in which he beftowed upon Henry the honour- 
able title of Fidei Defenſor, or Defender of the faith. 

The emperor and the king of France were ſo 
jealous of each other, that they wanted nothing 
but a pretext to commence hoſtilities. Francis, 
therefore, on pretence of his rival's having infring- 
ed the treaty of Noyon, ſent an army into Navarre, 
under the command of Leſparre of the houſe of 
Foix; who, finding that kingdom almofk, wholly 
deſtitute of troops, reduced it in the ſpace of Yfteen 
days. Elevated with this ſucceſs, he entered Spain, 
and laid ſiege to Logrogno, in the province of 
Guipuſcoa. The Spaniards, though divided into 
factions, were ſo alarmed at this invaſion, that 
they united for their common fafety. Having af- 
ſembled a numerous army, they defeated and took 
the French general, and recovered Navarre in leſs 
time than Leſparre had ſpent in the conqueſt of 
that kingdom. Francis, not contented with this 
attack, ſpirited up a new enemy againſt Charles, in 
the perfon of Robert de la Marck, prince of Sedan, 
and fovereign of Bouillon; who, thinking himſelf 
injured by the emperor, ſent him a meſſage of de- 
nance; and, putting himſelf at the head of five 
thouſand men, whom he had enliſted in France, 


inveſted Vireton, a place in the province of Lux- 


embourg. Charles immediately —— 
| ing 
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king of England to his aſſiſtance, according to the AC. 1521, 
ſtipulations of the league of London ; and Henry, 
influenced by the cardinal, was glad of this oppor- 
tunity to lay the blame of the rupture upon Francis. 
He forthwith ſent an ambaſſador to that prince, re- 
quiring him to deſiſt from all hoſtilities againſt the 
emperor, not only in Luxembourg, but likewiſe in 
Navarre; and Francis thought proper to comply 
with his demand, rather than furniſh Henry with a 
colour to declare for his rival. The French king 
had already concluded a league with the pope for 
conquering and dividing between them the kingdom 
of Naples; but, Francis diſtruſting Leo's ſincerity, 
and procraſtinating the ratification of this treaty, 
the pope ſuſpected him in his turn, and privately 
engaged in a league with the emperor for driving 
the French out of the Milaneſe, and reſtoring that 
dutchy to Francis Sforza. The pope enlifted fix 
thouſand Swiſs in his ſervice, and augmented his 
forces on various pretences. The emperor ordered 
the viceroy of Naples to hold the troops of that 
kingdom ready to march at the firſt noticez and 
Proſper Colonna was declared general of the league. 
Before they declared themſelves openly, they made 
unſucceſsful attempts to ſurpriſe Genoa, Milan, 
and Como; and, the ſuſpicion of Francis being at 
length arouſed, he levied twenty thouſand Swiſs, 
and ſent them to Milan, under the command of 
Lautrec. By this time Proſper Colonna, having 
aſſembled his forces, inveſted Parma; but was ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſlege by Lautrec, who purſued him 
beyond the boundaries of the Milaneſe; and, ſup- 
poſing he had nothing farther to fear from his ef- 
forts, withdrew Leſcun with his garriſon from 
Parma. The inhabitants immediately declared for 
the pope; Lautrec was abandoned by the Swiſs; 
and Proſper Colonna, purſuing him in his turn, 
not only obliged him to retire ro Como, but alſo 
Dd 2 ſub- 
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4. C. 1521. ſubdued the whole Milaneſe, except a few inconſi 
derable places. | 
8 The French, in all likelihood, would have been 
pepe Leo X. entirely expelled from Italy before the end of the 
campaign, had not the progreſs of the allies been 
ſtopped by the death of pope Leo, who is faid to 
have died of exceſs of joy, at the ſucceſs of the league. 
The news of his deceaſe no ſooner reached the army 
than the troops which he had enliſted diſperſed ; and 
the Florentines returned to their own country: the 
duke of Ferrara recovered ſome of his places in the 
Romagna; and Francis Maria de la Rovera retriev- 
ed the dutchy of Urbino. Lautrec might now have 
triumphed in his turn, had he been properly ſup- 
ported; but Francis was entirely engroſſed by the 
means of defending himſelf in Picardy and Flan- 

ders. The emperor, not contented with havin 
humbled Robert de la Marck, aſſembled a nume- 
rous army, and beſtowed the command of it upon 
the count de Naſſau, who approaching Champagne, 
Francis repreſented to the king of England that he 
could no longer forbear taking arms in his own de- 
fence, as Charles certainly intended to invade his 
Henry offers dominions. Henry pretended he would remain 
— neuter in the quarrel; of which, however, he offer - 
tween the ed himſelf as the arbitrator, propoſing that they 
Funn. ſhould ſend their plenipotentiaries, by the beginning 
of Auguſt, to Calais, where they ſhould find cardi- 
nal Wolſey, veſted with full power to act in his 
Mezerai, name as mediator. Charles willingly embraced this 
propoſal, becauſe he had made ſure of the favourite; 
and Francis durſt not reject it, leſt he ſhould diſo- 
blige the king of England : it was therefore agreed 
that the plenipotentiaries of the two monarchs, the 
pope's nuncio, and the cardinal, ſhould meer at the 
appointed time and place; but, before this congreſs 
was opened, the lord of Liques, with an army of 
the emperor's ſubjects, made himſelf maſter of 
: Mor- 
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Mortagne, and St. Amand, to which he had laid 4. C. 1521. 
ſome family claim; the governor of Flanders in- 

veſted Tournay, and the Imperialiſts razed the 

town of Ardres. 

On the fourth day of Auguſt the conferences Congres at 
were opened at Calais, where the cardinal appear- £9 inet 
ed with all the pomp of a ſovereign, in quality of 
E Henry's lieutenant, poſſeſſed of the great ſeal of 
| England, and veſted with ample power to ter- 
minate the quarrel between the two parties; to re- 
| new the alliance between France and England ; and 
7X conclude any other league that ſhould. be for his 
4 maſter's intereſt. During this negotiation, the im - Rymer. 
s perial general took Mouzon in Champagne, and 
beſieged Mezieres; which, however, he could not 
reduce. Then he retired into the county of Na- 
| mur; and, the French army, being by this time aſ- 

* ſembled, marched into Flanders ; where they ſub- 
» dued ſeveral places of importance, and had well 
: nigh ſurpriſed the emperor in his retreat towards 
3 Valenciennes. At the ſame time another body of 
E French forces was ſent into Navarre, under the 
| conduct of admiral Bonnivet, who beſieged and 
| took the important town of Fontarabia, which 1s 
| reckoned one of the keys of Spain. Wolſey, mean 
| while, continued to preſide at the congreſs; but, 
ſeemed leſs ſollicitous about procuring an accom- 
modation, than in fixing the blame of the rupture 
upon Francis. The emperor's plenipotentiaries de- 
manded, That the French king would reſtore Bur- 
gundy to their maſter, and renounce all pretenſions 
to the homage of Flanders and Artois. The 
French not only rejected theſe articles with diſdain, 
but moreover, inſiſted upon the reſtitution of Mi- 
lan and INavarre, as well as upon the emperor's re- 

linquiſhing his enterprize upon Tournay, which he ; 
ſtill kept beſieged. As neither party would abate 
in their demands, the cardinal declared, that he ſaw 
Dd 3. ng 
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A. c. 1521. no proſpect of an accommodation; and deſired the 
plenipotentiaries of both powers to ſign a treaty, 
importing, That the herring fiſhers of France, and 
the Low Countries, might fiſh unmoleſted until 


the end of January: That the ſubjects of the 


ſovereigns at war ſhould not purſue any veſſel into 

the ports of England, or commit any violence in 

his dominions : That the pope's nuncio and the 
Pleniporentiarics at the congreſs, might freely re- 

tire without danger to their perſons and retinues : 

and, That the king of England, and the cardinal 
legate his lieutenant, ſhould be the conſervators of 
Rymer, theſe conventions, to be ratified in ten days. They 
| were accordingly ſigned and ratified ; and the war 
continuing to rage with great animoſity, Francis 
made himſelf maſter of Heſdin; while Tournay 
ſurrendered to the emperor. | 


1 Wolſey, after ſome feigned endeavours to find 
rand „, Out other expedients for a pacification, repaired to 
os the Bruges, where he concluded a league between Hen- 
emperor and ry and the emperor againſt France, by which the 
e king of England obliged himſelf to attack Francis 
with an army of forty thouſand men; and to beſtow 

upon Charles the princeſs Mary, who had already 

been betrothed to the dauphin. Thus Henry 
declared himſelf the enemy of Francis, without the 

leaſt provocation, and contrary to all the rules of 

ſound policy, conſidering the vaſt power of the 
emperor, which it was his intereſt to balance. But, 

this ſtep was like all the reſt of his conduct, ſug- 

geſted by cardinal Wolſey, whoſe heart was ſet up- 

on the papacy, which he hoped to obtain by the 
influence of Charles, who had already procured for 

him the biſhopric of Palencia in Caſtile, with the 
adminiſtration of the ſee of Badajox. His legation 

was protracted for two years; and Leo before his 

death had iſſued a bull, impowering him to create 

afry knights, as many counts palatine, the like 

' number 
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number of acolytes and chaplains, and forty apoſ- 4. C. 1521 


tolical notaries : to legitimate baſtards, grant the 
doctor's degree in all the faculties, as well as all 
ſorts of diſpenſations: nay, to all the honours, 
wealth, and power he already poſſeſſed, he this year 
received the addition of the rich abbey of St. Al- 
ban's in commendam. No wonder that a prelate 
of his ambition, thus forwarded by every gale of 
proſperity, ſhould aſpire at the higheſt dignity of 
the church. He is even ſaid to have been fo 
impatient to poſſeſs St. Peter's chair, that he was 
concerned in abridging the days of Leo by poiſon. 
Be that as it may, he was certainly ſo arrogant as 
to affect contempt for the nobility of the king- 
dom; and ſo vindiftive, that the moſt powerful 
peer in England could not diſoblige him with im- 
punity. 

His revengeful diſpoſition appeared too plainly 
in the fate of the duke of Buckingham, a weak 
nobleman of ſtrong paſſions and the moſt childiſh 
vanity ; who was fo unguarded as to ſay, in a pri- 
vate company, that ſhould the king die without 
Hue, he would lay claim to the crown as the de- 
ſcendant of Anne of Glouceſter, grand- daughter of 
Edward III. and that, ſhould he ever aſcend the 
throne, he would puniſh Wolſey according to his 
demerit. This expreſſion was reported to the car- 
dinal, who forthwith devoted him to deſtruction. 
He bribed ſome of his domeſtics to betray the pri- 


vate life and converſation of their maſter. From 


their information, the cardinal learned that he cor- 
reſponded with one Hopkins, a monk in the priory 
of Hinton, who pretended to the gift of prophecy; 
and flattered the duke with aſſurances of his ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne of England. Wolſey, having 
thus collected ſufficient matter for an impeachment, 
deprived him of his two principal ſupports, the 
earl of Northumberland, his father-in-law, wha 
| Dd 4 was 
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A. C. 15. was committed to the Tower, on the frivolous pre- 


| Duke of 
Bucking- 


ham con- 


victed of 


high trea- 


fon, and 


beheaded, 


tence of his claiming ſome wards to which he had 
no title; and his ſon-in-law the earl of Surrey, who 
was appointed governor of Ireland, that he might 
be at a diſtance from London. Theſe previous ſteps 
being taken, Edward Stafford duke of Bucking- 
ham was arreſted and accuſed of high-treaſon. The 
chief evidence againſt him was one Knevit, whom 
he had diſmiſſed from his ſervice for ſome miſde- 
meanors. He was taxed with having frequently 
conſulted Hopkins the monk, touching the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, as well as with having affected 
popularity ; with having declared to Knevit, that 
if he were ill uſed he would execute againſt Henry 
the ſcheme which his father had projected againſt 
Richard III. whom that nobleman meaned to have 


aſſaſſinated with a knife, had he been admitted into . 


his preſence ; and with having ſaid to lord Aber- 
gavenny, that ſhould the king die he would af- 
ſume the rule of the realm, in ſpite of all op- 
poſitian ; adding, that ſhould the lord Abergavenny 
diſcloſe his purpoſe, he would call him to account 
in ſingle combat. He was tried by one duke, one 
marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve barons, before the 
duke of Norfolk, appointed high-ſteward for the 
occaſion, When he heard the indictment read, he 
ſaid it was a falſe forged conſpiracy : nevertheleſs, 


he was convicted upon the evidence of Knevit, Hop- 


kins, and two others; and condemned to die the 
death of a traitor. The duke of Norfolk could not 
help ſhedding tears when he pronounced his ſen- 
tence; to which the duke replied, © My lord of 
Norfolk, you ſpeak to me as to a traitor ; but, 
<< traitor was I never. My lords, I malign you 
* not for what you have done; but, may the eter- 


nal God forgive you my death, as I do. I ſhall 


never ſue to the king for life: however, he is a 


5 gracious prince, and more grace may come from 


«+ him 
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a meſſage from the king, intimating, that his pu- 
niſhment was mitigated into a decapitation ; and 
he ſuffered death accordingly, to the univerſal re- 
gret of the people, who did not ſcruple to impute 
his fate to the il] offices of the cardinal, whom they 
openly libelled as the ſon of a butcher, delighting 
in blood. | 

Henry now wanted nothing but a pretext for 
declaring his junction with the emperor. He al- 
ledged, in his own Juſtification, that Francis had 
been the aggreſſor in the affair of Robert de Ia 
Marck ; but, he was really incenſed againſt the 
French king, for allowing the duke of Albany to 
return to Scotland from France, where he had been 
detained for ſome years at the requeſt of the Eng- 
liſh monarch, that he might intermeddle the more 
ſucceſsfully in the Scottiſh affairs during the ab- 
ſence of the regent. Beſides, he imagined the duke 
intended to marry his ſiſter, the queen dowager of 
Scotland, becauſe ſhe had ſued for a divorce from 
her huſband the earl of Angus; and the duke of 
Albany had ſupported her ſuit at the court of Rome. 
Notwithſtanding the pains which the regent took 
to clear himſelf of this ſuſpicion, by aſſuring Henry 
he had no ſuch intention ; and that his own wite 
was alive, the king of England wrote a letter to the 
Scottiſh parliament, acculing the duke of a deſign 
upon the crown, to the prejudice of the lawful ſo- 
vereign; and deſiring them to expel him from the 
realm. To this charge they anſwered, That he 
had been miſinformed touching the deſigns of the 
duke of Albany, which were upright and honour- 
able; that he himſelf had acted againſt the intereſts 
of his own nephew in fomenting diſturbances in his 
kingdom; and, that if he was not inclined to re- 
ne 
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« him than I deſire; and fo J intreat you, my “. 1521 
lords, and all my fellows, to pray for me.” He n 

was carried back to the Tower, where he received Hollinghhed, 


ervert, 


A. C. 1522. 
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4. C. 2522. new the truce with the regent, they would endea- 
vour to defend their country from his attacks, 
When he received this anſwer, together with a let- 
ter from his ſiſter, reproaching him for his ſiniſter 
deſigns upon her ſon James, he ordered the lord 
Dacres to march with five hundred men to the bor- 
ders of Scotland, and proclaim, that the Scottiſh 
parliament ſhould make peace with him within a 
certain time at their peril. His aim was to furniſh 
i his own party in that kingdom with a pretence for 
G refuſing to ſerve the regent, ſhould he attempt to 
make a diverſion in favour of Francis. So far the 
expedient ſucceeded. The duke of Albany hav- 
ing raiſed an army to make an irruption into Eng- 
land, they no ſooner approached the frontiers, than 
many lo ds of diſtinction refuſed to proceed, de- 
claring they would not involve their country in an 
Buchanan. unneceſſary war with England. The regent find- 
Trac: with ing it impracticable to do any thing of conſequence 


* — — 


Scotland. for his French ally, propoſed a truce, to which the 

king of England readily aſſented. The regent then 

returned to Paris, to concert new meaſures with 
| Francis; while Henry thus dexterouſſy avoided a 
1 war with Scotland, which would have greatly inter- 
F fered with his other projects. 
| The French king being informed of what paſſed 
þ between the emperor and the cardinal at Bruges, 
= ſent letters patent to Henry, in which he inlerted WY to 
| the article of the league of London, obliging them pro 
4 to aſſiſt each other mutually ; then he recapitulated ren 
| every meaſure the emperor had taken againſt him [FT to 
i in Italy, Champagne, and Flanders; and tummoned WF ſho 
the king of England to execute the treaty, to which ſhi 
1 AR. Pub. he had fo ſolemnly ſworn. Henry affirmed, thet mi 
. Henry de- Francis was the firſt aggreſſor, and as he had bro at 
g clares war ken his word with regard to the duke of Albany, 1 Ch: 
; againſt ; . 
$ Fragce, the Engliſh monarch ſent over Clarencieux the ſuc! 
| herald, to declare war againſt him as a perturbato! cho 
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the people from the age of ſixteen upwards, and 
ſpecify the effects of each individual, that he might 
borrow a tenth of the laity, and a fourth of the 
dclergy, beſides twenty thouſand pounds, which he 
exacted by way of loan from the city of London. 
This dangerous expedient produced great clamours 
among the people, who loudly exclaimed againſt 
Wolſey as the author of the impoſition ; and the 
London merchants refuſed to ſpecify the value of 
their effects, alledging, that as their ſubſtance was 
# diſtributed in various channels of commerce, it 
could not be properly aſcertained : ſo that Henry, 
rather than expoſe himſelf to inteſtine commotions, 
relaxed in the ſeverity with which he had begun to 
collect the loan; and received what the merchants 
thought proper to preſent for his ſervice. 
Wolſey was not ſo chagrined at this miſcarriage, 
as at his diſappointment with reſpect to the papacy. 
Though the emperor had promiſed to ſupport his 
pretenſions with all his intereſt, he had no intention 
to keep his word. He wanted to have a pope who 
EZ ſhould be wholly devoted to his intereſt ; and he 
knew Wolſey too well, to think he ſhould be able 
io govern ſuch a pontiff : he therefore reſolved to 
promote his own preceptor cardinal Adrian Flo- 
rentius, a native of Utrecht, to the papacy ; and 
to conduct his election in ſuch a manner, that he 
ſhould not run the riſque of forfeiting the friend- 
ſmip of Wolſey, who had reminded him of his pro- 
miſe; and ſent Richard Pace to manage his intereſt 
gat Rome, immediately after the deceaſe of Leo. 
Charles took his meaſures on this occaſion with 
ſuch art and addreſs, that Adrian was unanimouſly 
Choſen pope in the conclave, without the emperor's 


appearing 
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of the peace of Europe. In order to maintain this 4. C. 1522. 
war, which was altogether unjuſt and impolitic, 
the king, by the advice of the cardinal, iſſued 
=Z warrants to all ſheriffs and conſtables, to number 
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Guicciar- 
dini, 


The emper- 
or arrives 


in England, 
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appearing to intermeddle in the affair. The very 
choice, however, of this perſon, plainly pointed 
out the directors of the election; and doubtleſs, 
Wolſey muſt have been equally mortified and in- 
cenſed againſt Charles: though he thought pro- 
per to ſuppreſs his reſentment, in hope of being 
able to profit by the emperor's friendſhip on ſome 
future occaſion, as the new pontiff Adrian VI. was 
old and infirm. On the other hand, Charles found 
it neceſſary to keep up a friendly correſpondence 
with the Engliſh cardinal, well knowing it intirely 
depended on that prelate, whether or not he ſhould 
live on amicable terms with Henry. It was there- 
fore with a view to cultivate this friendſhip, that 
the emperor, in his voyage to Spain, touched on 


the twenty-ſixth day of May at Dover, where he 


Treaty of 
Windſor. 


found the cardinal waiting for him with a magni- 
ficent retinue; and Henry in perſon, repairing to 
the ſame place, conducted him to Greenwich. 
From thence they went together to London, where 
they were entertained with great ſplendor, the car- 
dinal celebrating maſs before them, with all the 
pomp of a ſovereign pontiff : then the king invited 
Charles to Windſor, where he was inſtalled in the 
order of the garter, to which his brother Ferdinand 
had likewiſe been admitted. 

After this ceremony, the two monarchs conferred 
together upon more important ſubjects, and ra. 
tified the treaty of Bruges in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner. In the preamble, Henry declared himſelf 
abſolved of all obligations to Francis, who had be- 
gun the war againſt the emperor; and ſent the duke 
of Albany into Scotland, contrary to his engage- 
ments. The contracting parties agreed, That 
Charles ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſhould have attained the twelfth year of her 
age; and receive as her portion four hundred Þ* 
thouſand crowns, from which, however, — [1 

ould ! 
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ſhould deduct what he had lent to Maximilian: 4.C. 1522, 


That, if either party ſhould recede from this contract 
of marriage, he ſhould pay four hundred thouſand 
crowns to the other : That, by a certain limited 
time, the emperor ſhould invade France on the fide 
of Spain with an army of forty thouſand men, while 
the king of England ſhould enter Picardy with 
the like number : That neither peace nor truce 
ſhould be concluded without their mutual conſent : 
That the conqueſts made in France ſhould belong 
to him who had the beſt pretenſions to the con- 
quered places; and, That in order to avoid all 
diſpute on this ſubject, they ſhould declare their ſe- 
parate pretenſions before the beginning of the cam- 
paign : That the two powers ſhould aſſiſt each 
other reciprocally, in caſe the king of England 
might be inclined to ſubdue Scotland, or reduce 
Ireland to implicit obedience; or the emperor be 
diſpoſed to recover Guelderland or Frieſland; and 
in caſe England ſhould be attacked by the Scots, or 
Flanders by the duke of Guelderland : That they 
ſhould ſubmit to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 
cardinal of York, as pope's legate, and require him 
to pronounce the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt that prince who ſhould firſt violate the 
SZ treaty, which in the mean time ſhould be concealed 


from the knowledge of the common enemy: That g,. 


the pope ſhould be deſired to engage in this league 
as a contracting party : Thar the Venetians ſhould 
be admitted into the alliance, provided they would 
renounce their engagements with France: and, 
That the two principal powers ſhould endeavour to 
detach the Swiſs from the French intereſt, or at 
leaſt, prevail upon them to remain neuter. This 
league being ſigned and confirmed, Charles obliged 
himſelf by lettters patent, to make up to Henry the 
ſums that were due to him from Francis, in caſe 
that prince ſhould, on account of this alliance, = 

ule 
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4. C. 1522. fuſe to continue the payments to which he had bound 
himſelf by treaty. The emperor likewiſe engaged to 
pay to Wolley the penſion of twelve thouſand livres, 
which he had received from Francis in lieu of the 
biſhopric of Tournay, beſides an annuity of two thou- 
ſand five hundred ducats, in the room of what hedrew 
from the ſee of Badajox. But theſe liberalities of che 
emperor were amply recompenſed hy a large ſum 
which he borrowed of Henry before his departure, 

During the five weeks he ſpent in England, he 

won the affection of the whole court by his affability 

| and preſents ; and recommended himſelf ſtrongly 

| to the nation in general, by appointing the earl of 
| 


a4 a Py 


Te r 


Surrey admiral of his fleet. While he reſided at 

London, that nobleman, who commanded the 

= Joint fleets of England and Flanders, made two 
| deſcents upon the coaſt of France, from whence he 
| carried off conſiderable booty ; and afterwards con- 
Earl of voyed the emperor to Spain. On his return from 
| _ —4 this expedition, he was ſent over to Calais with a 
br. ; of forces in- body of forces, to join the count de Bure, the im- 
=_ nech perial general; and theſe having ravaged part of 
«| Picardy, undertook the fiege of Heſdin, which, 
1 however they could not reduce, Then they at- 
= tacked Dourlens, which they took and burned, to- 
gether with Marquiſe, and ſome other places of 

little importance; but, the winter approaching, 

and diſſenſion prevailing between the generals, the 

earl of Surrey withdrew his troops to Calais, and 

Guicciar= returned to England. The French king was (till 1 * 
_ more unfortunate in Italy, where Lautrec, bo ' 
commanded his troops, was defeated at Bicoque, t 

by Proſper Colonna general of the allies. This t 

laſt likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Genoa by ſut- I 7 

prize: ſo that Francis retained nothing in Italy but 1 

111 the caſtles of Milan and Cremona; and theſe were © 
4 Mezerai, cloſely blocked up by the Imperaliſts. In Navarre 1 * 
the French kept their ground with good 1 * 1 

under 
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under the marechal de Chabanes, who compelled “. C. 1523+ 
the Spaniards to raile the ſiege of Fontarabia, which 
| he ſupplied with a good garriſon. 

Cardinal Wolſey finding how diſagreeable his 
method of raiſing money had been to the people, 
* adviſed the king to convoke a parliament, which 
met in Black-Friars on the ſifteenth day of April. 
The clergy aſſembling in convocation at the ſame Tranfac- 
time, Wolſey demanded a ſubſidy of half their re- Hm 
venue, payable in five years; and though this 
exorbitant demand was oppoſed by Fox and 
Fiſher, biſhops of Wincheſter and Rocheſter, the 
aſſembly was ſo intimidated by his great power, 
and vindictive diſpoſition, that they complied with 
his requeſt. Having carried his point in the convo- 
cation, he harrangued the houſe of commons upon 
the injuries which the king had ſuffered at the 
hands of Francis, the neceſſity of engaging in a 
war with that monarch ; and concluded with aſking 
one fifth of all lay-effects, payable in four years. 
This extraordinary demand, though inforced by Sir 
Thomas More the ſpeaker, met with great oppo- 
ſition ; yet after obſtinate debates, the commons 
agreed, That every man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds 
and upwards, of yearly rent, ſhould pay two ſhil- 
lings in the pound; and the reſt poſſeſſing above 
two pounds, ſhould give one ſhilling in the pound ; 
all under that ſum, and above the age of ſixteen, 
were taxed at four-pence a head, to be payed in 
two years. The cardinal, incenſed at their reject- 
ing his propoſal, repaired to the houſe, and deſired 
to hear their reaſons for refuſing his demands : but, 
they gave him to underſtand, that they never argued 
in preſence of ſtrangers ; and he thought proper to 
retire, extremely mortified at his repulſe. Yet the 
commons, to manifeſt their zeal for the king's ſer- 
vice, voted a conſiderable addition to the ſubſidy. 
In this parliament, ſome ſtatutes were enacted in Herba: 
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A. C. 1523. favour of deniſons, who trafficked in the ſame 
commodities that were ſold by aliens: for the re- 
gulation of the coin : for the convenience of ſoldiers 
in the king's ſervice : for attainting the duke of 
Buckingham, and reſtoring his ſon lord Henry 
Stafford, to his honours and eſtate : and, for im- 
powering the king to repeal attainders, by his let- 
ters patent, | | 

About this time too, Henry inſtituted the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians in London, to whom he granted 
by charter divers privileges, which they enjoy to 
this day. Pope Adrian prolonged Wolſey's lega- 
tion for five years, and beſtowed upon him the rich 

biſhopric of Durham, in lieu of Bath and Wells, 

2 which he reſigned, Chriſtian, king of Sweden and 

Denmark Denmark, being driven out of both kingdoms for 

ries r: his cruelty and oppreſſion, arrived in England with 

Erglanl. his queen, who was ſiſter to the emperor; and on 
| that account they met with a very honourable re- 
ception. Henry affected to renew the treaty of al- 

liance between England and Denmark, as it he had 

been in actual poſſeſſion of his dominions ; and after 

they had received ſome valuable preſents, they re- 

Herbert. turned to Flanders. 

League a» The expedition againſt France was haſtened by 

gainſt an incident very untavourable for Francis. The 

Franc. duke of Bourbon, conſtable of that kingdom, being 
perſecuted by the king's mother, whoſe affection 
he had flighted, threw himſelf into the arms of the 
emperor, and the king of England, with whom he 
engaged in a league offenſive and defenſive, oblig- 
ing himſelf to act againſt Francis in the heart of his 
dominions, with an army of his own vaſſals, rein- 
forced by ſeven thouſand Imperialiſts, while Charles 
and Henry ſhould attack them in Bearne and Pi- 

Mezerzi, cardy. He had ſtipulated in this treaty, That after 

they ſhould have conquered France, he ſhould have 
for his ſhare Provence erected into a kingdom; and 
| eſpoule 
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eſpouſe the emperor's ſiſter Eleonora, widow of * C. 1522. 


Don Manuel king of Portugal. Francis, who 
never dreamed of theſe machinations, was wholly 
employed in making preparations for recovering 
the dutchy of Milan; and the pope's heart was ſer 
upon a general war againſt the Infidels. For this 
purpoſe he endeavoured to effect a truce between 
the European powers; and the emperor declared, 
he would willingly aſſent to the propoſal, provided 
the truce could be ſettled for a term of years, du- 
ring which they might have time to execute ſome 
ſcheme of importance. Adrian, believing him ſin- 
cere in his profeſſions, preſſed the king of France to 
agree that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe for three years; 
but that prince declined the propoſal, becauſe he 
plainly perceived, that ſuch a long truce would 
enable his enemies to ſtrengthen themſelves in their 
conqueſt of Milan. Then the emperor, and the 
king of England, perſuzded the pope to interpoſe 
his apoſtolical power, in imitation of his prede- 
ceſſors; and Adrian actually publiſhed a bull, or- 
daining a truce for three years among all the Euro- 
pean powers, on pain of excommunication and in- 
terdiction to thoſe who ſhould diſobey his mandate. 
Francis, without paying the leaſt regard to this 
ordinance, continued his preparations, and ordered 
his forces to file off towards the frontiers of Italy 
and, his holineſs believing, that the obſtinacy of 
the French king was the only obſtacle to the exe- 
cution of his grand ſcheme againſt the Turks, was 
inſenſibly drawn into a league againſt France, with 
the emperor, the king of England, Ferdinand arch- 
duke of Auſtria, brother to the emperor, the duke 
of Milan, the Genoeſe, and the Florentines. The 
intention of theſe allies was to ſeduce Francis into 
Italy, that while he ſhould be engaged in the con- 
quelt of Milan, they might attack his dominions in 
Ne 49. E e three 
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4. C. 1522, three different places. Charles had given orders 
for levying an army of Spaniards to act in Navarre ; 
the troops of the Low Countries, joined by a body 5 
of Engliſh, were deftined for the invaſion of Picar- | 
dy; but they chiefly depended upon the duke of 
Bourbon's revolt, in the heart of France, of which 
Francis had not yet the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion. 

That prince underſtanding the defenceleſs con- 
dition of Milan, which the emperor had purpoſely 
omitted to ſecure, ſet out for Lyons, in his way to | 
Italy, while the conſtable pretended to be fick ar 4 
Moulins, that he might have an excuſe for rot 1 
attending his ſovereign. The king, however, 
was at length informed by two of his domeſtics, 
that he carried on a private correſpondence with 4 
Charles, and repaired directly to Moulins, where he 
taxed him with this treaſonable communication. 7 
The duke frankly owned, that the emperor had 
ſounded him on the ſubject, by the count de 
Roeulx ; but, that he had rejected his propoſals, 
and intended to have informed his majeſty of the 
tranſaction, as ſoon as his health ſhould have per- 
mitted him to appear at court. Whether Francis 
believed his profeſſions, or thought it would be 
dangerous to arreſt him in the midit of his own ad- 
herents, he ordered him to follow him to Lyons, 

Du Bellay. and the conſtable actually began the journey in a 
Duke of litter; but, underſtanding, that two of his confi- 
Bowbon dents were arreſted at court, he retired privately 
eſcapes into -n . . : 
Germany, from his train with one attendant, and travelling 
through bye-roads, arrived ſafely in Germany. 
Mezerai, The king, ſuſpecting from his flight, that there 
was ſome dangerous conſpiracy in France, polt- 
poned his departure for Italy, though he ſent thi- 
ther his army, under the conduct of admiral Bonni- 
vet, who paſſed the Alps about the beginning ot 
September, juſt at the ſame juncture when the em- 


peror aſſembled his army in Spain, and the 1 
2 Ih 
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conjunction with the Flemings. 

The caſtle of Milan had now ſurrendered to Pro- 
ſper Golonna ; bur, the fortifications of the place 
were in ſuch a ruinous condition, that if Bonniver, 
with his forty thouſand men, had marched directly 
to that capital, he would have found the gates 
open ; but while he amuſed himſelf with the reduc- 
tion of Novaro and Vigevano, the imperial gene- 
ral, though his troops did not exceed the number 
of fifteen thouſand, repaired the bulwarks with 
ſuch dexterity and diſpatch, that when Bonnivet ap- 
proached the place, he found it in a condition to 
ſuſtain a ſiege. Thus diſappointed, he poſted him- 
ſelf at Cheravalla, in hope of intercepting the con- 
voys of the enemy; but he took his meaſures fo 
aukwardly, that he himſelf was obliged to retire 
for want of proviſion. Mean while Colonna dying, 
was ſucceeded in command by Lanoy the viceroy 
of Naples; but nothing of moment was tranſact- 
ed until the duke of Bourbon arrived at the army, 
with the commiſſion of general in chief to the em- 
peror. In Bearne the Spaniards made a fruitleſs 
attempt upon Bayonne, and then undericok the 
ſiege of Fontarabia, which they reduced by the 
treachery of Frauget, the governor, In Cham- 
pagne, the count de Furſtenburg, with eight thou- 
land Landſquenets, took Cony and Monteclair : 
but was afterwards worſted at Neufchatel by the 
duke de Guiſe, who compeiled him to retire with 
precipitation, 

With reſpe& to the campaign in Picardy, the 
king of England ſent an army of fix hundred de- 
milances, two hundred archers on horſeback, three 
tnouſand on foot, five thouſand billmen, and half 
that number of pioneers, to Calais, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Suffolk, who draughted as an 
addition ſeventeen hundred foldiers from that gar- 
1 rilon; 
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liſh forces arrived at Calais, to act in Picardy in * e. 1823. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


riſon; and with theſe he made an irruption into the 
enemy's country. On the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember he was joined by the count de Bure, with 
ſuch a number of men as formed, together with the 
Engliſh, about twenty thouſand. Thus reinforced, 
the duke coafted the river Soam, and beſieged 
Bray, which he took by aſſault; then, paſſing the 
river, he made himſelf maſter of Roye and Mont- 
didier; and, in a word, advanced within eleven 
leagues of Paris, without meeting with the leaſt op- 
polition, except in a ſmall ſkirmiſh with a body of 
French, commanded by monſieur de Pontdcrmy, 
who efcaped with great difficulty. Francis, ex- 
tremely alarmed at their progreſs, detached from 
Lyons the duke de Vendome with all the troops 
he could aſſemble for the defence of his capital; 
and, the winter approaching with great ſeverity, 
the allies thought proper to retire, though they 
took Bouchain in their retreat ; nevertheleſs, all 
the places they had garriſoned were immediately 
retaken by the French general. Henry had or- 
dered the lord Montjoy to carry a reinforcement of 
ſix thouſand men to the duke of Suffolk, when he 
underſtood that nobleman had left his artillery at 
Valenciennes, and returned to Calais, where he re- 
folved to ſtay until the king's anger ſhould be ap- 
peaſed ; for Henry was incenſed at the diſſolution 
of the allied army. 

During theſe tranfaftions pope Adrian died, not 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon, and the conclave was 
divided between cardinal Colonna and Julio de 
Medicis, baſtard of pope Leo's uncle; who, after 
4 debate that Jaſted fifty days, was unanimouſly 
elected pope, and aſſumed the name of Clement 
VII. Wolſey no ſooner heard of Adrian's death, 
than he deſired the king to write a letter with his 
own hand to the emperor, recommending him in 


the flrongeſt manner to the papacy : but 9 
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had already taken his meaſures in favour of Julio; A-C. 1523. 
and the Engliſh cardinal affected to bear his diſap- 

intment with a good grace. Though, in all 
probability, his hearc glowed with revenge againſt 
the emperor, he diſſembled his reſentment : and the 
king's refident at Rome was ordered to preſent his 
compliments of congratulation to the new pope, 
from whom he obtained a perpetual grant of the 
legatine power, which had never been conferred Hcrter:. 
for life upon any other perſon. T 

Henry was not fo engroſſed by his war with 9474“ 
France, but that he ſtill intermeddled in the affairs 
of Scotland. His aim was to take the advantage of 
his nephew's minority, in order to ſubdue his coun- 
try ; and, as the greateſt obſtacle to this deſign was 
the viligance and activity of the duke of Albany, 
he endeavoured to prevent that nobleman's return 
from France: he ordered his admiral to iatercept 
him, if poſſible, in the narrow ſeas ; and, in the 
mean time, ſent the earl of Surrey with an army, 
to intimidate his partiſans in Scotland. The Eng- 
Iich forces entered that kingdom accordingly, where 
they took Jedburgh, and ravaged the neigh bour- 
hood: while the Scottiſh party, whom Henry had 
bribed to his intereſt, inceſſantly exclaimed that no- 
thing could fave the kingdom from total ruin, bur 
a peace with England. At length the regent found 
means to deceive the Engliſh admiral, and arrived 
at Edinburgh; where, convening the nobility, he 
exhorted them to oppole the deſigns of Henry with 
vigour and diſpatch. Though he found them ge- 
nerally averſe to his propoſal, he aſſembled an 
army, and advanced to the frontiers; but the ma- 
jority of the Scottiſh lords abſolutely refuſed wo 
croſs the Engliſh border, alledging, that it was ſuf- 
ficient for them to defend their own country fron 
invaſion. The duke, extremely mortified at their 
refuſal, ordered the French auxiliaries to beſieg- 
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4. C. 1523. the caſtle of Wark, in which they made ſome pro- 


A.C. 1524 


greſs; and when the breach was thought practi- 
cable, gave a deſperate aſſault: but they were re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter ; and the regent under- 
ſtanding that the earl of Surrey was on his march to 
attack him with a formidable army, thought pro- 
per to retire. In the midſt of thoſe quarrels that 
divided the powers of Europe, the reformation 
gained ground in Germany : the canton of Zurich, 
converted by the preaching of Zuinglius, renounc- 
ed divers articles of the Romiſh religion; and 
Luther continued to write in defence of his doc- 
trine. Among other compoſitions he publiſhed an 
anſwer to Henry's performance, in which that 
prince finding bimſelf abuſed with great ſcurrilicy, 
complained to the Saxon princes of Luther's inſo- 
lence, and deſired they would prohibit him from 
publiſhing a cranſlation of the Bible in the High 
Dutch language: but his remonſtrance produced 
very little eliect. 

The war in Italy continued with various ſucceſs; 
the new pope refuſed to renew the league in which 
his predeceſſor had been engaged; but promiſed to 
obſerve an exact neutrality. The duke of Bourbon 
being reinforced by fix thouſand Landſquenets, and 
a body of Venetians, redueed the caſtle of Cre- 
mona, and obliged Bonnivet to repaſs the Alps, 
When all the places poſſeſſed by the French in the 


State ef the Milaneſe ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. Then 


War ftalg the duke, by the direction of the emperor, and the 


king of England, entered Provence, where he 
made himſelf maſter of Aix, and ſome other places, 
and undertook the ſiege of Marſeilles ; which, how- 
ever, he was fain to raiſe at the approach of Fran- 
cis, with an army of forty thouſand men. The 
duke of Bourbon being obliged to retreat into Italy, 
Francis reſolved to march forthwith into the Mi— 
lancie by a ſhorter rout; and the conſtable being 
appriſed 
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appriſed of his deſign, redoubled his diligence, in 4. C. 1524. 


order to fr uſtrate bis intention. Both armies reach- 

ed the duichy on the ſame day; then the duke, 
being joined by the viceroy of Naples at Pavia, 
threw ſtrong garriſons into that city and Alexan- 
dria; and as the plague raged at Milan, retired to 
Soncino. Francis now took poſſeſſion of Milan 
without oppoſition, and undertook the ſiege of Pa- 
via in the beginning of November. By this time 
he had detached the Venetians and Florentines from 
the intereſt of Charles: and now he engaged in a 
ſecret treaty with the pope, who obliged himſelf to 
grant a free paſſage to his troops, deltined for the 
conqueſt of Naples. He accordingly in the ſpring 
ſent thither a detachment of five or fix thouſand 
men, under the command of the duke of Albany, 
who had then quitted Scotland; and though the 
pope feigned to oppoſe them at firſt, he admitted 
them into the heart of his dominions, and then 
publiſhed his accommodation with the French king 


as the effect of compulſion. The emperor, not- 5 n'cciardi- 


withſtanding his natural phlegm, was incenſed at * 
the defection of his holineſs, and even threatened 
revenge; though Clement's league with Francis, in 
a great meaſure, contributed to the ſucceſs of the 
imperial arms, as it induced Francis to divide his 
forces and weaken his army. 

Mean while the court of England ſeemed to 
adopt new maxims. Henry made no diverſion in 
Picardy ; he diſcontinued the payment of the ſub- 
ſidy he had granted to the duke of Bourbon; and 
even demanded reimburſement of the money he 
had lent to the emperor at his departure from Eng- 
land. Charles was alarmed at theſe concurring 
circumſtances, which ſeemed to indicate an aliena- 
tion in Henry; and his ſuſpicion was confirmed 
when he received intelligence from his ambaſſador 
in England, that a perſon, ſent by the dutcheſs of 

Ee 4 Angouleme, 
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AC. 1524 Angouleme, regent of France, had long and fre- 
Bec de quent conferences with cardinal Wolſey. He no 
alienated Jonger doubted that this vindictive prelate, whom 
irom ane he had twice diſobliged in the affair of the papacy, 


emercr, would perſuade the king of England to abandon 
his cauſe, and engage in a league with his enemy. 
He foreſaw that the cardinal would be ſeconded in 
his endeavours by the pope, who now payed great 
reſpect to the court of England. He confirmed the 
title of Fidei Defenſor, which the king had ob- 
tained from Leo; at the deſire of Wolſey, he ſup- 
preſſed the monaſtery of St. Frideſwide inOxford, on 
which ſpot the cardinal intended to found a college, 


Ad. Pub, and endow it with the revenues of the convent, He, 
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1 in the courſe of this ſame year, iſſued another bull, l 
Þþ impowering the cardinal to ſuppreſs as many mo- c 
| nafteries as he ſhould think proper, to raiſe the c 
yearly rent of three thouſand ducats for the ſame c 
purpoſe; and, in the month of December, he, r 
with the king's conſent, appointed cardinal Lau- ſ 
rentius Campejus, biſhop of Saliſbury. 4 
4 % French king ſtill perſiſted in carrying on f 
Þþ the ſiege of Pavia, though his operations were very e 
4 much impeded by the rigour of the ſeaſon; and p 
al his convoys were greatly interrupted by the impe- t] 
ol rial army, which had taken poſt at Cafſano. At I 
| length the duke of Bourbon, who had gone to 11 
. Germany for a reinforcement, arrived with eleren ( 
=: thouſand men, an addition which rendered the Im- t. 
* L perialiſts more numerous than the French; and, | A 
5 on the twenty: fifth day of February, he attacked n 
1 | the camp of Francis, who was totally routed, and e 
N \ Francis Lis taken priſoner. This unexpected event produced © 
.H taken ba. great alteration in the politics of the European 18 
ki] foner by 1he princes. The kingdom of France was overwhelm- S h 
| imperial ed With confternation, and muſt have been totally 1 g 
+ ef Pavia. ruined, if the emperor had followed his blow, and * 
: the king of England acted in Picardy. But Charles 3 d 
q 6 was ; 
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was now become ſo formidable, that the other prin- * ©. 1525. 


ces began to deliberate upon the formation of a 
league to counterpoiſe his greatneſs, The Vene- 
tians, in particular, no ſooner were informed of the 
battle of Pavia, than they propoſed ſuch an alliance 
to the pope. But he preterred his own intereſt ro 
the public cauſe, and concluded a ſeparate treaty 
with the viceroy of Naples, who acted in the name 
of the emperor. Mean while Charles affected to re- 
ceive the tidings of his victory with great modera- 
tion; and even pretended to ſympathize with the 
misfortunes of Francis, who was conveyed to Spain, 
and committed cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Ma- 
drid, not but that he had already propoſed condi- 
tions of peace to Francis, which tat monarch reject- 
ed as oppreſſive and diſhonourable. His ſiſter, the 
dutcheſs of Alencon, arrived at the place of his 
confinzment, with full powers from her mother the 
regent, to negotiate a peace; but the emperor in- 
ſiſted upon ſuch terms as were judged unreaſonable, 
and the captive king delivered to his ſiſter a writ- 
ing ſigned with his own hand, by which he order- 
ed the ſtates of France to crown his fon the dau- 


phin. The parliament of Paris, however, did not. 


think this mandate, which was called the edict of 
Madrid, a ſufficient authority to contravene the 
laws of the realm, in an affair of ſuch importance. 
Charles, at bottom, was void of generoſity, integri- 
ty, and compaſſion. He inherited the phlegm of 
Maximilian, and the fraud of Ferdinand. He a- 
muſed Francis with a vague negotiation, and refuſ- 
ed to ratify the treaty which his viceroy had con- 


cluded with the pope. Though he re-admitted 
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Du Bellav, 


Storza into the poſſeſſion of Milan, according to 


his ſtipulations with the allies, he, by means of his 
general in Italy, ſeduced him into a conſpiracy, 
which afforded a pretence for depriving him of his 
dominions. The Venetians, who wert reſolved to 
haz- 
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A. C. 1525. hazard every thing rather than this dutchy ſhould 


remain in the emperor's hands, told his ambaſſador, 
who preſſed them to re-unite with his maſter, thar 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Sforza was a previous ſtep, 
without which they would never enter into his mea- 
ſures. The pope did not act with the ſame ſpirit 
and fortitude; for, while he ſeemed to liſten with 
pleaſure to the propoſals of Venice, touching a ge- 
neral league againſt the houſe of Auſtria, he main- 
tained a legate in Spain, to treat of a ſeparate alli. 
ance. As this however was protracted until he be- 
gan to deſpair of its being brought to perfection, 
he fixed a day for ſigning the league with France 
and the Venetians; bur, in this iaterval, he receiv- 
ed intelligence of the treaty's being concluded at 
Madrid, and then retracted his promiſe to thoſe 
two powers. When the treaty arrived, he found 
it couched in terms ſo dark and imbiguous, that he 
began to perceive he had been duped, and refuſcd 
to ratify ſuch an equivocal engagement. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſlador affirmed, that thoſe ambiguities 
were undeſigned ; and, in order to gain time, deſire! 
he would draw up another according to his own 
judgment, engaging that in two months it ſhould 
be ſigned by the emperor, 

The friendſhip between Charles and the king of 
England ſeemed to be on the wane even before tlie 
battle of Pavia, Though the princeſs Mary was 
betrothed to the emperor, her father offcred her in 
marriage to the king of Scotland; and, on the o- 
ther hand, the emperor made no ſcruple to conclude 
his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, notwith- 
ftanding his engagement with the Engliſh princeſs. 
Nevertheleſs, in the month of March he had ſent 
the lord of Bure and the preſident of the council of 
Mechlin into England, to demand that the princeſs 
and her portion ſhould be ſent to him without de- 
lay; and that Henry ſhould, according to his en- 

gages 
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gagement, enter Picardy with a powerful army. A. C. 2525. 
Not but that Charles had real cauſe to complain. 
| The king of England had promiſed to furniſh one 
| hundred thouſand crowns a month, towards the 
duke of Bourbon's expedition into France; but, af- 
ter the firſt payment, he put a ſtop to this ſubſidy. 
Ar the ſame time he demanded reimburſement 
* of the ſums he had lent the emperor, when he 
knew that prince was in no condition to comply 
with his 3 Before the ambaſſadors of 
Charles received their anſwer at the court of Lon- 
don, the news of the battle of Pavia, and the cap- 
tivity of Francis, arrived in England, in a letter 
from the gouvernante of Flanders; and though this 
account was by no means agreeable to Henry, he 
diſſembled his ſentiments ſo far as to order a folemn 
% Te Deum to be celebrated at Sr. Paul's, he himſelf 
ag afſliſting in perſon at the ceremony. In a few days 
after the arrival of theſe tidings, he aſſembled his 
council to deliberate upon the poſture of affairs in 
Europe ; and the debates turned upon this queſtion: 
Whether the king ſhould ſeize this opportunity to 
make conquelts in France, and avail himſelf of his 
right to that kingdom; or ſuccour France, with a 
view to counterpoiſe the exorbitant power of the 
emperor ? The inclinations of the king and cardi- Henry re. 
nal, which at this time happened to coincide with {lvertotup- 
the dictates of ſound policy, determined the council * ne 
in favour of the captive king: and now nothing 
was wanting but a pretext to juſtify a rupture with 
the emperor. | 
Henry forthwith diſpatched Cuthbert Tonſtal, Hi embaffy 
biſhop of London, and Sir Rober Wingfield, as his wr. 
ambaſſadors, into Spain, to repreſent to the empe 
ror, that as the war had been carried on at the 
common expence, it was but reaſonable that the 
king of England ſhould reap ſome advantage from 
the victory of Pavia, He therefore deſired, that 
in 
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A. c. 1525, in the treaty with the captive king, which was on 


the carpet, it might be ſtipulated, that he ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of what properly belonged to 
him in France. If this juftice could not be obtain- 
ed by fair means, he demanded, that the emperor, 
in purſuance of his treaty with Henry, ſhould in- 
vade France on the ſide of Spain, while the Engliſh 
ſhould act in Picardy; and that the war ſhould not 


be diſcontinued until the Engliſh monarch ſhould + 


have received full ſatisfaction. He likewiſe obſerv- 
ed that the contracting parties of the treaty of 
Windſor had mutually engaged to deliver the pri- 
ſoners to him of the two whoſe dominions thoſe 
priſoners ſhould appear to have uſurped; he, there- 
fore, required Charles to give up the captive king 
to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, as ſoon as he himſelt 
ſhould receive the princeſs Mary, to whom he was 
contracted. Henry knew that he could not fulfil 
his engagement with his daughter, becauſe he had 
already reſolved upon a marriage with Iſabella of 
Portugal; and that he would not act fo diametri- 
cally oppoſite to his own intereft, as to give up a 
prifoner of fuch conſequence : accordingly the em- 
peror anſwered in vague and general terms, ſuch as 
implied a refuſal. Then the court of England in- 


duſtriouſty divulged the reaſons of complaint which 


Henry pretended to have againſt the emperor ; and 
the king reſolved to ſupport France in the prefent 
emergency. Not that he intended to declare war 
againſt Charles. He ordered his ambaſſadors in 
Spain to intercede in favour of the captive monarch; 
and, in the mean time, fignified his ſentiments to 
the regent of France, who immediately appointed 
Jean Joachin de Paſſau, lord of Vaux, and Jean 
Brinon, the firſt preſident of Rouen, ambaſſacors 
at the court of London, with full powers to treat 


of and conclude an alliance with the king of Eng- 
land. 
Hen- 
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Henry intruſted the management of this, as of . ©-1525- 


every other affair, to Wolſey; and though his 


His treaty 
with the re 


friendſhip was of ſuch importance to France that P 


he might have ſold it at a very high price, he 
would take no advantage of the diſtreſſes of its 
king; all he demanded was ſecurity for the ſums 
legally due to him from that monarch. All the ar- 
ticles being adjuſted, five ſeparate treaties were ſign- 
ed at Moore, on the thirtieth day of Auguſt. The 
firſt contained a league offenſive and defenſive be- 
tween France and England, comprehending the al- 
lies of both kings. I he ſecond related to the pay- 
ment of the ſums due to Henry by the king of 
France, as ſpecified in ſeveral ſucceſſive treaties. 
In lieu of theſe, the regent engaged, in her ſon's 
name, to pay two million of crowns of gold, at 
different inſtallments; and that, in caſe of Henry's 
dying before the debt ſhould be liquidated, the re- 
mainder ſhould be made good to his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors : whereas, ſhould he ſurvive the entire pay- 
ment of the ſum, he ſhould afterwards receive a pen-- 
ſion of one hundred thouſand crowns for life. In 
the third treaty, the regent obliged herſelf to pay 
up all the arrears of jointure due to Henry's ſiſter 
Mary, queen dowager of France, and take mea- 
ſures for her being punctually ſupplied for the fu- 
ture. The fourth imported, that the king of Scot- 
land ſhould not be deemed as an ally of Fi ance, in- 
cluded in this agreement, provided the Scots 
ſhould commit any act of hoſtility againſt England 
after the twenty-fifch day of December. In the 
fifth treaty, the court of France promiſed, that it 
would not directly nor indirectly, conſent to the re- 
turn of the duke of Albany to Scotland during the 
minority of James V. All theſe treaties were rati 
fed upon oath, by the regent of France, appro ed 
by the parliaments of Paris, Thoulouſe, and Bow - 
deaux; the noblemen and cities obliged themſclves 


by 
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A.C. 1525. by letters patent to obſerve them; and Francis l. 
ſent a ratification of them under his own hand, in 
a writing dated on the twenty-ſeventh day of De- 
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cember. Nor did the regent of France forget the 
good offices of cardinal Wolſey on this occaſion, 
She obliged herſelf to pay the arrears of the penſion 
which had been ſettled upon him in lieu of the ad- 
miniſtration of the bifhopric of Tournay ; and, for 
other good reaſons, promiſed to gratify him with 
one hundred thouſand crowns of gold. | 
This preſent helped to conſole him for the anxie- 
ty he had lately experienced from the king's diſplea- 
fure. Money being wanted for the occaſions of 
government, Wolſey, inftead of applying to parlia- 
ment, where he had already ſuffered a repulſe, iſſued 
a decree, in the king's name, to levy through the 
whole kingdom, one ſixth of all lay revenues, and 
a fourth of the clergy's effects. This was conſider. 
ed as ſuch a flagrant infraction of the Magna Char- 


ta, that it excited univerſal clamour over the whole 


nation, and had well nigh produced a rebellion, 
The king being informed of the commotions among 
his people, publiſhed a proclamation, diſavowing 
the commiſſions expedited in his name, declaring, 
that he would never exact any thing of his people 
by compulſion ; and demanding nathing but what 
they ſhould pleaſe to contribute in the way of bene- 
volence, an expedient which had been practiſed in 
the reign of the fourth Edward. This, however, 
was no other than an artifice, to extort, under ano- 
ther name, what the ſubjects refuſed to give under 
that of a decree or commiſſion ; for certain ſun's 
were demanded at the king's pleaſure ; ſo that the 
benevolence was equivalent to a grievous taxation. 
The magiſtrates of London refuſed to comply with 
the impoſition, alledging, that the expedient of be- 
nevolence had been aboliſhed by Richard III 
The cardinal replied, that Richard was a tyrant 
and 
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and uſurper, whoſe laws ought to have no effect 
upon the prerogative. He tampered in ſecret with 
the mayor and aldermen ; yet, before he could ei- 
ther cajole or intimidate them into a compliance, 
an inſurrection happened in the neighbourhood of 
London; but the infurgents were ſoon quelled, 
and ſome of them committed to priſon. The king 
thinking it neceſſary to demonſtrate, that he had no 
intention to oppreſs the people, declared in council 
that no perſon ſhould be puniſhed for this inſurrec- 
tion; and the priſoners were diſcharged, after hav- 
ing appeared at the council-board, and been ſevere- 
ly rebuked for their inſolence. The cardinal affec- 
ted to become bound for their future good behavi- 
our; and endeavoured to juſtify his conduct, by 
ſaying, he had done nothing but by the advice of 
the judges. It was no ſooner known, that the king 
did not approve of all the cardinal's proceedings, 
than a great number of complaints was exhibited 
againſt that prelate. Allen his chaplain, and in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion, was ſo vigorouſly proſecut- 
ed in a court of judicature, for his extortion, that 
the affair became the ſubject of general converſa- 
tion; and at length reached the ears of Henry, who 
took ſore pains to inform himſelf of the particu- 
lars. In the courſe of this inquiry, he obtained a 
full view of the unpopular ſide of Wolſey's admi- 
niſtration; and was ſo incenſed, that he had well 
nigh diveſted that miniſter of his favour and em- 
ployments. Ignorant as he was of the cardinal's 
oppreſſive conduct, he had imagined that rhe peo- 
ple thought themſelves extremely happy under his 
mild government; but, now he was duabuſed, and 
gave way to the tranſports of his choler, which the 
miniſter could not appeaſe without the moſt alzect 
ſubmiſſions. He produced his will, in which he 
had bequeathed all his riches to the king; and at 


lergth, found means to perſuade him, that all the 
en- 
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A.C. 1525- exceſſes he had committed in the exerciſe of his au- 
thority, were owing to his deſire of augmenting his 
majeſty's inheritance. . This ſtorm was po ſooner 
overblown, than he removed from the king's ear 
all thoſe whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection to his 
intereſt; and the palace of Hampton- court being 
juſt finiſhed at his expence, he preſented it to his 
maſter, who gave him Richmond in exchange, to. 
gether with the warmeſt aſſurances of uninterrupted 
affection. About this period the king created his 
natural ſon Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond 
and Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, lieutenant- gene- 
ral beyond the Trent, warden. of the borders, and 
afterwards admiral of England, though he was bur 
{ix years of age. Having no legitimate ſon, he ex- 

preſſed the utmoſt tenderneſs for this child, who 

was the fruit of an amour with Mrs. Elizabeth 

Blount, a young lady of extraordinary accompliſh- 

ments. In the beginning of this year, the po- 

vernment of Scotland, which ſince the departure 
of the duke of Albany, remained in the hands 
of the earl of Angus, ſent the earl of Caffils with 
other ambaſſadors into England, to treat of the 
marriage between the young king and the prin- 
ceſs Mary, a match with which Henry had for 
ſome time amuſed the Scottiſh adminiſtration, 

As divers difficulties occurred, the truce between 

the two nations was prolonged from January to 

March, that the earl might have time to return to 

his own country for freſh inſtructions; but as Hen- 

ry was never in earneſt upon this ſubject, the ne. 
gotiation produced no effect. 

The league of Moore inſpired the regent of 
France with freſh courage, and in a great mea- 
ſure, influenced the conduct of the pope and Ve- 
netians : the emperor recalled his ambaſſadors from 
England; and in a little time concluded his mar- 
riage with Iſabella of Portugal, The pope find- 
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ing himſelf ſtill duped by Charles, gave him to un- 4 C. 2855. 
derſtand, that no peace was to be expected without 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Sforza in the Milaneſe ; and 
indeed, he was now on the eve of a war, in which 
he would have been unable to cope with ſuch a 
number of powerful antagoniſts. This conſidera- . ©: 7525 
tion coft him great uneaſineſs and perplexity, from 
which however he,was ſoon relieved by the impati- 
ence of Francis, who, growing more and more Francis con- 
tired of confinement, gave up the great point (men. 
which had hitherto retarded the pacification. This the emperor 
was the dutchy of Burgundy, and the ſupremacy “* Mad. 
* of Flanders and Artois, which, by the treaty of 
3 Madrid, he ceded to the emperor, obliging himſelf 
moreover, to marry that prince's ſiſter Eleonora: 
to renounce his pretenſions to Naples, Milan, Ge- 
noa, Ath, Tournay, Lifle, and Heſdin: to per- *. Pu». 
ſude Henry D*Albret to give up the kingdom of 
Navarre to Charles: to re-eſtabliſh the duke of 
Bourbon, the prince of Orange, and Anthony de 
Saluces, in poſſeſſion of their territories : to pay 
two millions of crowns for his ranſom, beſides five 
hundred thouſand crowns which the emperor owed 
to the king of England: to accommodate Charles ovicciardi- 
with twelve gallies, four great ſhips of war, and a" 
land- army, when he ſhould repair to Rome, in or- 
der to receive the imperial crown, or two hundred 
thouſand crowns in lieu of the army : and to give 
his two ſons as hoſtages for the performance of 
theſe articles, He likewiſe promiſed, upon the 
faith and word of a king, that he would either ra- 
tify the treaty in France, or return to the place of 
his confinement. On theſe conditions he was ſet at Francis is 
liberty, and conducted to the frontiers of Spain by . 
Lanoy, viceroy of Naples, who attended him to 
Bourdeaux; and preſſed him to perform his pro- 
miſe. His firſt care was to ratify the treaty of 
Moore, concluded with the king of England ; but, 
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A. C. 1526. that of Madrid he renounced as the effect of cum- 
pul ſion. Nevertheleſs, he offered to pay two mil- 
lions of crowns in lieu of the dutchy of Burgundy, 
which he ſaid he could not alienate; and to per- 

form every other article of the engagement. This 
propoſal was rejected by Charles, who hoped he 
would one day be glad to retrieve his children, who 

Sn were hoſtages, by a literal execution of the treaty, 

bags ina Mean while, the ambaſſadors of the pope and the 

Irague with Venetians, waited upon Francis at Cognac, where 

the Veneti- the three powers concluded a league againſt the em- 

ans, peror, in which the duke of Milan was compre- 
hended. His holineſs and the republic. of Venice, 
depending upon the aſſiſtance of France and Eng- 

land, ſent an army into the field under the com- 
mand of the duke D*'Urbino, who ſuffered the 

caſtle of Milan to be taken by the Imperialiſts, miſ- 
carried in an attempt upon Genoa, and acted with 

great indifference in the cauſe of his conſtituents, 
Mean while, the duke de Seſſo the Spaniſh ambal- 

{ador at Rome, and Hugh de Moncada, who com- 
manded the imperial troops in the kingdom of Na- 

ples, inſtigated the Colonnæ againſt the pope; and 
they entered the city of Rome by ſurprize, at the 

Guat head of ſix thouſand men. Clement was ſo terri- 

| fied at this unexpected aſſault, that he took ſhelter 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo; and was obliged to 
conclude a truce for four months with the emperor, 
before he could be rid of ſuch troubleſome gueſts. 
He and the Venetians expected, that in conſequence 
of rhe treaty of Cognac, the kings of France and 
England would act vigorouſly againſt Charles ; but 
now they found themſelves duped by the French 
king, whoſe ſole view in concluding and publiſhing 
the treaty was to intimidate the emperor into 4 

Sandoval, Compliance with his propoſal. Even after the 
pope and Venetians had declared war againſt 
Charles, he ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to 

. repeat 
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repeat the offer of two millions for Burgundy ; 
which the emperor rejected with diſdain, deſir- 
ing the ambaſſador would tell his maſter, he had 
acted baſely and wickedly; and that he ought not 
to have forgot the laſt converſation that paſſed be- 
tween them at Madrid. His affairs had lately re- 
ſumed a more favourable aſpect in Italy; the baron 
de Frondſperg had marched thither, at the head of 
forty thouſand men raiſed in Germany; and Lanoy 
had arrived at Naples with a body of Spaniſh troops. 
Clement, and the Venetians, exhauſted all their art 
and eloquence. to engage the king of England in the 
league of Cognac: they tried to flatter his vanity 
with the title of Protector, hoping, that he would 
as formerly ſquander away his wealth for the inte- 
reſt of his neighbours; but, time and experience 
had ripened his underſtanding, and the treaſure left 
by his father was already expended : he was loth 
to forego the tranquility which he enjoyed; and his 
favourite was wholly engroſſed with the foundation 
of his college at Oxford. Nevertheleſs, Henry be 
ing informed of the pope's neceſſities, which in all 
probability might oblige him to make peace with 
the emperor, furniſhed him with thirty thouſand 
ducats, which enabled him to maintain his forces 
under the duke D' Urbino; although, at the ſame 
time, he continued to treat of a ſeparate peace with 
the viceroy of Naples. His maxim was to have 
always two ſtrings to his bow ; but, on this occa- 
ſion he refined too much in his politics. 

The duke of Bourbon being in want of money 
for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, left ſeven thouſand 
Germans in Milan, under the command of Antonio 
de Leyva, and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, 
while the viceroy of Naples marched with his Spa- 
niards to the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in 
order to make a diverſion, and oblige the pope to 
recal his troops under the duke D' Urbino. Cle- 
| | Ff 2 ment, 
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ment, being appriſed of Bourbon's march, conclud- 
ed a truce for eight months with the viceroy, oblig- 
ing himſelf to pay a certain ſum to the duke of 
Bourbon; and then diſbanded the greateſt part of 
his army, before he knew the fentiments of the 
duke himſelf, who was in his full march to Bolog- 
na. That prince refuſed to ratify the truce, be- 
cauſe the ſum ſtipulated was not ſufficient for the 
payment of his forces; ſo that another agreement 
was made; and the pope diſmiſſed all the reſt of 
his ſoldiers, that he might not be incumbered with 
an unneceſſary expence. Notwithſtanding this con- 
vention, the duke of Bourbon ſuddenly began his 
march for Rome, which was immediately filled 
with conſternation. Renzo de Ceri, in this emer- 
geney, undertook to raiſe an army within the city, 
that ſhould defend it againſt all inſults; and Cle- 
ment truſting to his promiſe, took no other mea- 
ſures for his own perſonal ſafety. The duke of Bour- 
bon arriving in the neighbourhood, pretended his 
rout was to Naples; and ſent a trumpet to the pope, 
to demand a paſſage through the city. This being 
refuſed, he next morning approached by favour of 
a thi: k fog; and ordered his army to ſtorm a breach, 
which the Romans had not found time to repair. 
In the beginning of the attack he was killed by a 
muſket-ſhot ; but, the prince of Orange ordering a 
cloak to be thrown over his body, continued the 
aſſault until the breach was forced; and the Impe- 
rialiſts made a lodgment in the ſuburbs. Then 
the pope retired to the caſtle of St. Angelo, with 
thirteen cardinals, ſome foreign ambaſſadars, and 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. Mean while, the 
German troops ſacked the city, and committed ter- 
rible outrages. The army of the allies, under the 
duke D*Urbino, arrived in the neighbourhood, 
but retired without having made the leaſt attempt 
tor the relief of his holineſs, who finding himſelf 
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in danger of being ſtarved, capitulated with the 4: © 1525. 


prince of Orange; and was put into the cuſtody of 
Alarcon, who had guarded Francis in his captivity. 
This confinement of the pope was advantageous to 
ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy. The duke of 
Ferrara made himſelf maſter of Modena; the Ve- 
netians ſeized Ravenna and Servia; Sigiſmund 
Malateſta ſurpriſed Rimini; and the Florentines 
recovered their liberty, after having expelled the 
pope's legate. 

Had the imperial army proceeded immediately 
to reduce Bologna, and the towns of Romagna, 
the emperor would have been rendered invincible 
in Italy; but they were ſo eager after plunder, that 
they neglected their maſter's affairs, and allowed 


Francis to ſend troops over the Alps, in order 


to ſtop their progreſs. That monarch had at length 
prevailed upon the king of England, to engage 
with him in a league offenſive and defenſive againſt 
Charles. Henry had ſent Sir William Fitzwilliams 
to France, in order to ſignify his aſſent to the pro- 
poſal, and offer his daughter Mary in marriage to 
Francis, who joyfully embraced this overture. A 
negotiation was begun by the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, aſſiſted by 
Sir William Fitzwilliams; bur, ſome difficulties 
occurring, Francis ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Lon- 
don, where his plenipotentiaries treated with the 
cardinal, who was appointed the king's commiſ- 
ſioner for this purpoſe. Three treaties were con- 
cluded, importing, That the two kings ſhould ſend 
ambaſſadors to the emperor with reaſonable offers, 
touching the releaſe of the hoſtages, and a demand 
of the ſums he owed to the king of England; to 
which, ſhould he fail in returning an acceptable 
anſwer, within twenty days, they ſhould declare 
war againſt him without further delay: That the 
princeſs Mary ſhould be given in marriage to Fran- 
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think proper: That the war ſhould be carried on 
conjunctly in the Low Countries, according to a cer- 
tain ſtipulated proportion; and, That a fleet ſhould 
be equipped at their joint-expence, to diſtreſs the 
enemy by ſea: That the king of Portugal, or any 
other prince, eſpouſing the cauſe of Charles, ſhould 
be deemed and declared an enemy : That the pope 
and Vcnetians ſhould be comprehended in the 
league, on condition of their maintaining the 
war in Italy: That Henry ſhould renounce, for 
himſelf and ſucceſſors, all right and pretenſions to 
the crown or territories of France in conſideration 
of which ceſſion, Francis and his ſucceſſors ſhould 
pay to all ſucceeding kings of England, a perpetu- 
al penſion of fifty thouſand crowns, to commence 
at the death of Henry, who was already intituled 
to two millions by the treaty of Moore; and that, 
over and above this penſion, Francis ſhould furniſh 
the king of England annually with ſalt of Broiiage 
to the value of fifteen thouſand crowns : That this 
treaty ſhould be approved and ſigned by the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, princes, dukes, counts, barons, 
and other noblemen of both kingdoms, whoſe 
names were ſpecified in the article, by the parlia- 
ments of Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, and Bourdeaux, 
as well as by all the courts of judicature in Eng- 
land; and confirmed by the ſtates of France and 
England, as a perpetual and inviolable conſtitution. 
The news of the pope's captivity arriving ſoon af- 
ter the concluſion of theſe treaties, the parties a- 
greed, that inſtead of carrying on the war in the 
Low Countries, they ſhould act ſolely in Italy; 
and as Engliſh troops could nor be tranſported in- 
to that country without great trouble, time, and 
expence, the French king took upon himſelf the 
maintenance of the war, on condition of Henry's 
paying a certain monthly ſubſidy, 7 
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Theſe treaties being ratified, the king of Eng- 4 C. 15274 
land ſent Sir Francis Poyntz to Spain, to demand of The «<mpe- 


Charles, that as he had been at half the expence of 
the war, he ſhould have half the booty taken at Pa- 
via, together with one of the hoſtages of Francis; 
and Clarencieux the herald, accompanied this envoy 
in diſguiſe, that he might denounce war, in caſe of 
a refuſal. Charles, who plainly perceived that 
Henry wanted nothing, but a pretext for a rupture, 
reſoived, if poſſible, to gain time. He anſwered 
with great gravity, that the meſſage being of great 
importance, he would deliberate with himſelf upon 
the nature of it; and ſignify his determination by 
a letter to the king of England. This procraſtina- 
tion being deemed equivalent to a repulſe, Francis 
ordered Lautrec to begin his march with the forces 
- deſtined for Italy: and cardinal Wolſey ſet out for 
the continent, in order to confer with the French 
king at Amiens. He arrived at Calais on the 
eleventh day of July, and repaired to Abbeville, 
with a train of one thouſand horſe gaily capariſon- 
ed. He was received on the frontiers of France 
with the ſame honours that would have been payed 
to the king of England. Francis complimented 
him with lecters-patent, impowering his great friend 
the cardinal to releaſe the priſoners in all the places 
through which he paſſed, except ſuch as were con- 
fined for treaſon, rape, and murder. While he 
waited at Abbeville until the king of France ſhould 
come to Amiens, he received a memorial from the 
emperor, who now ſeemed deſirous of a pacification. 
The king of France had offered to execute the 
treaty of Madrid, provided Francis Sforza ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of Milan. That 
Charles ſhould receive, in lieu of Burgundy, two 
millions of golden crowns, ſend queen Eleonora 
with the two hoſtages to France, allowing that 
princeſs a dower in proportion to the great ſum he 
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A. C. 1527. was to touch; and pay what he owed to the king 


of England. To theſe propoſitions the emperor 
now replied, That his right to Burgundy ſhould 
remain in full force as befere the treaty of Madrid: 
That all the articles of that treaty ſhould be exe- 
cuted, except ſuch as he ſhould now conſent to 
wave: That he hop:d the king of England, and 
the lord legate, would prevail upon the French 
king to augment the ſum of two millions he had 
offered; at leaſt, he inſiſted upon its being payed, 
over and above what he (Charles) owed to the 
king of England, a debt which Francis had bound 
himſelf to diſcharge ; and beſides the reſtitution of 
the effects belonging to the late duke of Bour- 
bon, as it was but reaſonable that his heirs ſhould 
receive the benefit of this treaty : That the queen 
his ſiſter ſhould be ſent to France with the hoſtages, 
as ſoon as the other articles could be executed : 
Thar Francis Sforza being accuſed of treaſon, the 
emperor would appoint competent judges to try 
that nobleman ; and, in caſe of his being found in- 
nocent, he ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in his dutchy ; 


but, if convicted, the ſtate of Milan ſhould remain 


at the diſpoſal of the emperor, according to juſtice 
and reaſon : and laſtly, That the king of England 
ſhould become a guarantee of the treaty. He 
moreover demanded, That Francis would indem- 
nify him for the expences to which he had been ex- 
poſed from the league that monarch had formed 
againſt him, leaving the eſtimation of that expence 
to the king of England, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the nature of all their tranſactions. 
He ſaid, he ſtill conſidered the legate as his friend; 


he declared himſelf fo well diſpoſed towards a paci- 


fication, that if the king of England ſhould think 
his propoſals unreaſonable, he would make greater 
conceſſions for him than for any prince in Europe ; 
and as a mark of his fingular eſteem for that mo- 


narch, deſired that all the world would _ to 
im 
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kim the glory of having effected the accommoda- . C. 1527+ 
tion. 
Theſe advances were rejected by the kings of 
France and England, who were now bent upon the 
proſecution of the war; and the cardinal meeting 
Francis at Amiens, three new treaties were con- 
cluded to the following effect: That the duke of 
Orleans ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary; and the 
treaty of Moore remain in full force: That the 
kingof England ſhould form no claim upon Francis 
for the money he-ſhould expend in the war of Italy; h 
but pay a certain contribution and proportion to the a 
number of troops which the French king ſhould main- [4 
tain in that country. The ſecond treaty related to 
trade, and ſpecified certain privileges, which Francis 
granted to the Engliſh merchants. In the third, 
the two kings agreed that they would never con- 
ſent to the convocation of a general council, dur- 
ing the pope's captivity: that they would receive 
no bull, brief, or mandate, from his holineſs, until 
he ſhould be ſet at liberty; but, in the mean time, 
punctually execute every thing that ſhould be de- 
termined in England by the cardinal legate, with 
the concurrence of the clergy; and, in France, by 
the principal members of the Gallican church. 
Theſe conventions being ratifred, the contracting 
parties thought proper to make ſome anſwer to the 
propoſitions of the emperor. Francis ſtill inſiſted 
upon the re eſtabliſnment of Sforza, and the releaſe 
ct the hoſtages: while Henry in a formal manner, 
demanded payment of the ſums which Charles had —_— hag 
borrowed of himſelf and his father; together with demand, 
five hundred thouſand crowns, which he had en- — 
gaged to forfeit, in caſe he ſnould not eſpouſe the 
princeſs Mary: he likewiſe inſiſted upon being in- 
demnified by Charles for the arrears of the penſion 
due to him from France, according to a ſtipula- 
tion in the treaty of Windfor ; and laſtly, he re- 
F quired 
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to make good the damage he had ſuſtained from the 
imperial forces. To theſe demands the emperor 
anſwered, That he had never denied the debt he 
owed to the king of England: that he would in- 
form that monarch, by letter, of his reaſons for 
thinking himſelf acquitted of the penalty upon the 
contract of marriage; and that he had already ſent 
orders to Italy to ſet the pope at liberty. 

This was not the firſt time that Henry had inter- 
poſed in behalf of Clement; who, together with 
his thirteen fellow priſoners, had, in letters, ſolli- 
cited the king's protection. Henry had written 
in their behalf to Charles, who anſwered in general 
terms, That he would do all that lay in his power 
for the ſatisfaction of the king of England: but, 
he had, by this time, reſolved to convey Clement 
to Spain, where he thought he could manage 
him more for his advantage, than while he remain- 
ed in Italy; and, in the mean time, he carried his 
deceit to ſuch a ridiculous length, as to order pub- 
lic prayers to be put up for the deliverance of his 
holineſs. At the ſame time he endeavoured to ex- 
cite jealouſy and diſtruſt between the kings of 
France and England. He propoſed to the cardinal 
a match between Henry's natural ſon, the duke of 
Richmond, and Iſabella, princeſs of Portugal, to 
whom he offered to give the dutchy of Milan as a 
dower ; and the king affected to be pleaſed with 
the propoſal, for his own convenience, But it was 
not in the power of the emperor to ſhake the good 
underſtanding between him and Francisz who, 
about this time, ſent Anne de Montmorency, with 
the order of St. Michael, to his new ally; and 
Henry, in return, complimented him with the gar- 
ter, by the hands of Arthur viſcount de Liſle, na- 
taral fon of the fourth Edward. Charles likewiſe 
attempted to gain aver the cardinal by advantage- 
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ous offers: but Wolſey was too far engaged with 
Francis to retreat ; or he was determined at all 
events to be revenged on the emperor, by whom he 
had been twice deceived ; and perhaps the king's 
divorce from Catherine was already reſolved upon, 
in which caſe he could not poſſibly eſpouſe the in- 
tereſt of Charles. Certain it is, the cardinal, in 
a letter to the king, dated on the thirty firſt day of 
Auguſt, told him it'was already reported in Spain, 
that his majeſty intended to obtain a divorce, and 
counſelled him to ſend orders to his ambaſſadors in 
that country, to ſtifle the rumour as ſoon as poſſible, 
by alledging it had no other foundation than ſome 
ſcruples expreſſed by the biſhop of Tarbe, on the 
ſubje& of the projected match between the duke of 
Orleans and the princeſs Mary, as if there had been 
ſome room to doubt her legitimacy. 
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We have already ſaid that the imperial army aairs of 
loitered away their time in Rome, and that neigh- ty. 


bourhood, where they were greatly diminiſhed by 
exceſſes and the plague; and, with great difficulty, 
governed by the prince of Orange, whom they had 
choſen general, at the death of the duke of Bour- 
bon : we have allo obſerved that Francis had ſent 


Lautrec into Italy, to command the forces of a 


league, in which he had engaged with the Vene- 
tians. Andrea Doria, who commanded the French 
gallies, reduced Genoa under the dominion of 
Francis, in the beginning of the campaign ; and 
Lautrec, being joined by the marquis de Saluces, 
made himſelf maſter of Vigevano, Alexandria, and 


Pavia. Then he began his march for Naples, was g,;cc;@. 
admitted into Parma and Placentia z the duke of dini. 


Ferrara declared for France, and his example was 
ſoon followed by the duke of Mantua. The em- 
peror had ſent an order to the viceroy of Naples to 
releaſe the pope, on condition that he ſhould give 
ſecurity for paying the arrears of the army, and de- 

x taching 
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taching himſelf from the league; but, as he had 
no ſuch ſecurity to grant, the negotiation proceed- 
ed very ſlowly. However, the French general ad. 
vancing towards Naples, Moncada, who acted for 
the emperor, at length concluded the treaty, im- 
porting, that the pope ſhould not act againſt the 
emperor in the affairs of Milan and Naples, bu 
grant him a cruſade in Spain, and a tenth in his 
other dominions; and conſent to his keeping Ci- 
vita-Vecchia, Oſtia, Cita, Caftellana, and the 
caſtle of Furli: That his holineſs ſhould pay in 
ready money fixty-ſeven thouſand crowns to the 
German, and half that ſum to the Spaniſh troops; 
and in a certain time make up the reſt of what was 
due to the emperor, amounting to three hundred 
and fifty thouſand crowns; that, in the mean time 
he ſhould be conducted to a place of ſafety withou: 
the walls of Rome, and give hoſtages for the per- 
formance of articles. The treaty being ſigned, ard 
the cardinals Ceſi and Orſino delivered by way of 
ſureties, the pope was brought from the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, in order to be conducted to another 
place; but, as he was afraid of being detained for 
a conſiderable length of time, becauſe he knew it 
was not in his power to execute the articles, he el- 
caped in diſguiſe to Orvietto, and renounced the 
treaty as the effect of compulſion. 

It was during the pope's confinement, that king 
Henry firſt declared his intention of being divorcec 
from his wife Catherine, though, in all probability, 
the reſolution was taken before this period; in- 
aſmuch as we find, by the cardinal's letter to the 
king, that the report was current in Spain, while 
he continued at Abbeville. Some hiſtorians, in 
order to blacken the character of Henry, and tat 
niſſi the merit of the reformation in England, have 
repreſented the king's pretended ſcruples as the et 
fect of his paſſion for Anne Boleyn, daughter of 
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Sir Thomas Boleyn, a young lady who had been A. c. 1527. 
educated in France; and was at this juncture a 
maid of honour to queen Catherine. They like- 

wiſe have, with great virulence, endeavoured to de- 

preciate her perſon and her morals; and, in the 

courſe of their contumely, fallen into divers in- 
conſiſtencies, which have been detected and expoſed 

by authors of more credit and veracity. Theſe have 
not only refuted her calumniators, but alſo proved rebar. 
that Henry was determined upon the divorce before 


Anne Boleyn returned to England. The king had { 
an ingredient of ſuperſtition in his character, and l 


could not help imputing the death of his two ſons 1 
to the diſpleaſure of God Almighty, at his inceſtu- | 
ous marriage with his brother's widow. He was 
extremely deſirous of male iſſue, that all diſputes 
about the ſucceſſion might be prevented. He wag 
ſtartled at the obſervation of the biſhop of Tarbe, 
who expreſſed ſome doubts about his daughter's 
legitimacy : he was tired of poſſeſſing Catherine, 
who was not miſtreſs of many perſonal attractions: 
he was a prince of impetuous paſſions, and longed 
to be united with a lady of more endearing qualifi- 
cations, by whom he might be bleſſed with male 
iſſue, againſt whole legitimacy no plauſible excep- 
tions could be taken. His ſcruples of conſcience, 
firſt raiſed by the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
were encouraged by Wolſey, who hated the queen, 
becauſe ſhe had expreſſed her diſapprobation of 
his looſe and libertine way of living ; and he was 
actuated by revenge againft her nephew the em- 
peror, who had twice baffled him in his deſigns 
upon the papacy. Henry thought he could never 
find a more favourable conjuncture to ſue for a di- 
vorce than the preſent; when the emperor's power 
was become formidable to all the princes in Chriſ- 
tendom, and the pope's deliverance depended in a 
peculiar manner upon the aſſiſtance and interpoſi- 
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conduct was influenced by the beauty of Anne 
Boleyn, who now began to be diſtinguiſhed above 
all her cotemporaries. 

Be that as it may, he himſelf profeſſed ſcruples 
of conſcience, and deſired, that archbiſhop War- 
ham, who had at firſt declared againſt the mar- 
riage, ſhould conſult the biſhops of England upon 
the ſubject. The prelate complied with his requeſt; 
and preſented him with a writing, in which they 
condemned the marriage as a contract contrary to 
public decency, and the divine law. This declara- 
tion was ſubſcribed by all the prelates, except 
Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, whoſe name is ſaid to 
have been counterfeited by cardinal Wolſey. The 
writings of Luther had by this time produced ſuch 
a ſpirit of inquiry in England, that the people openly 
affirmed, the diſpenſation for the marriage granted 
by pope Julius II. could never juſtify, or conſoli- 
date a marriage ſo notoriouſly oppoſite to the law 
of God. This would have been a very ſufficient 
reaſon for diſſolving the match in the eye of equi- 
ty; but, it would have been a very imprudent 
ſtep in Henry, to ſolicit a favour of the court of 
Rome, by ſeeking to invalidate the authority of a 
Roman pontiff: he therefore endeavoured to find 
nullities in the bull of Julius, by which it would be 
rendered revocable by the maxims of the holy 
ſee. The bull been had founded on the requelt 
of Henry and Catherine, on the ſuppoſition, that 
their marriage was neceſſary to preſerve peace be- 
tween Spain and England. Now Henry, being 
then but twelve years of age, could not be ſup- 
poſed to have ſuch politic views ; whence it was 
inferred, that he was not really author of the re- 
queſt. Beſides, the ſituation of affairs at that 
time was ſuch, as proved the marriage was un- 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the peace between 
England 


N 


had been deceived: and laſtly, it was ſollicited as 
the means of maintaining a good underſtanding 
between Ferdinand and Iſabella, and Henry VII. 
whereas, at the conſummation, Iſabella and Henry 
VII. were not alive. It was moreover, alledged, 
that Henry VIII. in having proteſted againſt his 
marriage before it was conſummated, gave up the 
liberty granted to him by the bull; and therefore 
another was neceſſary to render his marriage valid. 
The king having found theſe ſubterfuges to ſerve 
as a pretext for Clement to revoke the diſpenſa- 
tion of his predeceſſor, ſent Knight his ſecretary to 
Rome, with four papers to be ſigned by his holi- 


neſs. The firſt was a commiſſion to cardinal 


Wolſey, to judge and determine the affair, in 
conjunction with ſome Engliſh biſhops. The ſe- 
cond was a decretal bull, annulling the marriage 
between the king and Catherine, as the nuptials of 
that princeſs with his brother Arthur had been 
previouſly conſummated. The third contained a 
diſpenſation for Henry's marrying another wife. 
And in the fourth, the pope engaged never to re- 
voke the other three. Knight, at his arrival in 
Rome, being denied admittance to the pope, who 
was ſtrictly guarded by a Spaniſh captain, found 
means to convey a memorial, containing the heads 
of his commiſſion, to his holineſs, who returned a 
favourable anſwer, though the emperor had already 
deſired he would take no ſtep in that affair without 
firſt imparting it to his miniſters. Cardinal Wol- 
fey, in a letter to Gregorio Caſali, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Rome, ordered him to ſecond the en- 
deavours of Knight; and they waited on Clement 
after his retreat to Orvietto. He promiſed to exert 
himſelf for the ſatisfaction of the king; but, begged 
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the affair might not be precipitated. He was at 1. amuſe 
this juncture uncertain, whether he ſhould have oc- the pope, 


caſion 
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caſion for the aſſiſtance of Henry, or be able to ef. 
fect an accommodation with the emperor. He 
therefore wanted toga in time; but was fo hard 
preſſed by the Engliſh envoy, to declare himſelf, 
that he promiſed to ſign the acts, on condition that 
they ſhould not be produced until after the depar- 
ture of the French and Germans from Italy. Tho' 
this condition was accepted, he ſtill protracted the 
affair, on pretence of conſulting Lorenzo Pucci, 
cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor, who being ſecured by 
a largeſs of Engliſh gold, altered the legate's com- 
miſſion, which had been defeftive; and joined 
Knight and Caſali, in preſſing Clement to ſign it 
without further delay. Thus importuned, he put 
his hand to the commiſſion, and the bull of diſpen- 
ſation for the king, promiling to ſend the other de. 
cretal bull for diſſolving the marriage, to England, 
after he ſhould have conſidered the ſubje& more 
maturely. But he dated thoſe two acts at the 
time when he was priſoner in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo ; fo that Henry did not chooſe to make uſe of 
them, leſt ic ſhould be objected, that the pope had 
granted them merely with a view to obtain his li- 
berty by the aſſiſtance of England, Clement had 
by this time ſmarted fo ſeverely by his oppoſition to 
the emperor, that he abſolutely refuſed to re-en- 
gage in the league with France, England, and 
Venice. When preſſed on this ſubject by the am- 
baſſadors of thoſe powers, he obſerved, that his 
junction with the league might expoſe him to new 
misfortunes, without procuring any real advan- 
tage to their cauſe; and that he was reſolved to act 
as a mediator, rather than involve himſelf as a 
party. He had by this time formed the deſign of 
re-eſtabliſhing the family of Medicis in Florence; 
and foreſaw that ſuch a re-eRabliſhment could not 
be effected but by means of the emperor, becauſe 
the Florentines had joined the allies ; but, he would 
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not declare for Charles until he ſhould ſee the ſuc- 


ceſs of the war between him and the confederates. 


Every thing now ſeemed to portend the effuſion of 
blood, ruin, and deſolation. 


The ambaſſadors of France and England, reſi- 
ding in Spain, deſired permiſſion to retire; and 
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next day Clarencieux and Guienne, the heralds of clare war a- 


Henry and Francis, pronounced a declaration of 
war, in preſence of the emperor, ſitting on his 
throne, and ſurrounded by his grandees. In an- 
ſwer to Clarencieux, Charles complained, that tlie 
king of England wanted to join him in marriage 
with a princeſs whom he intended to baſtardize, by 
obtaining a divorce from her mother: but he laid 
the whole blame on the exceſſive ambition of car- 
dinal Wolſey, who was diſguſted at the emperor, 
becauſe he would not embroil Chriſtendom by en- 
deavouring to raiſe him to the papacy. He denied 
that he had ever refuſed to pay the debt he owed to 
Henry; but ſaid, the Engliſh ambaſſadors who de- 
manded the money, had no power to grant a dif- 
charge. With reſpe& to the indemnity, he ob- 
ſerved, that the king of France had taken it upon 
himſelf in the treaty of Madrid. With regard to 
the ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns, which he 
had obliged himſelf to pay, in caſe he ſhould refuſe 
to wed the princeſs Mary, he declared, that he had 

emanded her by ambaſſadors ; and that her father 
had not only refuſed to ſend her into Spain, but 
had even offered her in marriage to the king of 
Scotland: beſides, Henry could not legally de- 
mand the ſum, until after having proved, that 
he had executed all the articies of the treaty of 
Windlor. 

In his anſwer to the French herald, he loudly 
taxed Francis with breach of promile, and defired 
Guienne to remind his maſter of what he had pro- 
poſed by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, namely, 
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A.C. 1522. that they ſhould decide their quartel in ſingle com: 


bat. The French king no ſooner received thig 


c« to dectce meſſage than he ſent back the ſame herald to the 


emperor, with a formal defiance, in which he gave 
Charles the lie; and demanded of him ſecurity of 
the field in which they ſhould fight body to body, 
The emperor accepted the challenge, and diſpatch- 
ed one cf his heralds with another remonſtrance on 
the ſubject. He found great difficulty in being 
admitted to the king's preſence; and when he be- 
gan to ſpeak, was interrupted by Francis, who be- 
ing afaid of hearing ſome diſagreeable repartee, 
aſked, if he had brought ſecurity for the field, as 
every thing elſe was ſuperfluous ? He was anſwered 
in the affirmative; and deſired permiſſion to read 
the emperor's cartel. This, however, he could 
not obtain. Francis roſe haſtily, after having ut- 
tered ſome angry expreſſions ; and ordered the he- 
rald to quit his dominions. In this whole affair he 
acted a part unbecoming a man of honour : firſt, 
in renouncing the treaty to which he owed his de- 
liverance : ſecondly, in treſpaſſing the bounds of 
decorum, by ſending ſuch a ſcurrilous meſſage to 
Charles: and, thirdly, in his behaviour to the he- 
rald, which denoted equal inſolence and trepidation, 
On the other hand, it muſt be allowed, that Charles 
demeaned himſelf like a prince of gallantry and 
courage. 

Hugh de Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
London, being informed of theſe tranſactions, 
would have retired immediately; but, Wolſey ai- 
luring him that the herald had exceeded his orders, 
and would be ſeverely puniſhed at his return, he 
fent a courier to inform the emperor of this decla- 
ration, Clarencieux, who was ſtill in Spain, be: 
ing apprized of this circumftance, demanded, and 
obtained an authentic copy of the ambaſſador's let- 
ter; and arriving privately in England went di 

rectly 
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rectly to the king, to whom he produced this teſti- 
mony, together with three other letters, written in 
his own hand, by which Clarencieux had been pe- 
remptorily ordered to denounce war againſt the em- 
peror. Henry was ſo exaſperated at this informa- 
tion, that in the tranſport of his anger, he chid the 
cardinal for his preſumption in the moi acrimo- 
nious expreſſions; and, in all probability, would 
have diſgraced him intirely, had not he foreſeen, 
that he ſhould have occaſion for his miniſtry in the 
affair of the divorce. The matter, however, was 
examined in council; and, though Wolſey plead- 
ed, that he imagined what he had done was con- 
formable to the king's intentions, he received a 
ſevere and mortifying rebuke, The report which 
Clarencieux made of the honourable treatment he 
had met with at the court of the emperor, made 
an impreſſion upon Henry. He ſeemed loth to 
break with a prince who treated him with ſuch per- 
ſonal reſpect; and the trade between England and 
the Low Countries being of great conſequence to 
the nation, ſome overtures were made for keeping 
it {till open. Mean while the merchants, in con- 
ſequence of the declaration of war, refuled to buy 
the cloth that was brought to market at Blackwell- 
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Hall; and the manufacturers mutinied in divers 


parts of England. The ſame commotions hap- 
pening in Flanders, Margaret governante of the 
Low Countries, with the advice of the emperor's 
council, ſent over two ambaſſadors to ſollicit a 
truce, which they obtained for eight months, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of the French am- 
baſſador, and the inſinuations of the cardinal, 
whoſe credit about this time began to decline. 
During theſe tranſactions, the imperial army at 
Rome being reduced to a wretched condition hy 
the plague, the prince of Orange, with the remains 
of it, retreated towards Naples, before the arms 
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A. C. 1528. of Lautrec,who, being reinforced to the number of 
thirty thouſand men, undertook the fiege of that 
capital, while it was blocked up by ſea with the gal- 
lies of France, Venice, and Genoa. Theſe engaged 
and worſted the Imperialiſts; and Lautrec reſolved 
to reduce the city by famine : but Andrea Doria 
being diſguſted with the Freneh king, withdrew his 
gallies, and declared for the emperor ; ſo that the 
French army ſuffered as much as the beſieged, 
from @ ſcarcity of provifion. Art length, it was 
infected by the plague, which deſtroyed the greater 
part of the officers and ſoldiers; and carried off the 
Le ranch Seneral, who was ſucceeded in command by the 
ne emen marquis de Saluces. This nobleman immediately 
b ce in, abandoned the enterprize, and retreated to Averſa, 
periaiſts, Where he was beſieged in his turn by the Impe- 
rialiſts; and obliged to ſurrender at difcretion, 
At the ſame time, Francis loft his footing in Ge- 
noa, the hberty of which Doria reſtored, eſtabliſh- 
ing that form of government which the inhabi- 

tants ſti] retain. 
The ſucceſs of the Imperialiſts in Italy raiſed 
freſh obſtacles to Henry's divorce from Catherine, 
The pope, when ſollicited to iſſue new bulls on that 
ſubject, that ſhould be more explicit than thoſe he 
had ſigned at Orvietto, adviſed the king of Eng- 
land privately, to make uſe of the commiſſion 
which he had already granted to the legate for an- 
nulling the marriage, and eſpouſe another wife, 
according to his own inclination, in which caſe 
he would confirm the marriage : alledging, that 
it would be eafier for him to grant a confirmation 
of what was already done, than a diſpenſation to 
do that which was undone. Henry looked upon 
this advice as a ſubterfuge for ſome ſiniſter pur- 
poſe. He foreſaw, that if he ſhould take another 
wife in this manner, he would be altogether in the 


power of his holineſs, who might confirm or annul 
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the marriage at pleaſure z and therefore he reſolved &. O. 1545. 


to perſiſt in demanding new bulls for terminating 
the affair of the divorce. Wolſey's ſecretary, 
Stephen Gardiner, and Edward Fox, were lent to 
Rome to demand a new commiſſion, impowering 
the cardinal to diſſolve the marriage, and yet de- 
clare the daughter born of that marriage legitimate, 
as well as a decretal bull to diſſolve the king's mar- 
riage; and a diſpenſation for his wedding another 
wife, without any reſtriction. At the ſame time, 
the envoys were ordered to make the pope acquaint- 
ed with the extraordinary merit of Anne Boleyn, 
on whom the king had by this time ſettled his af- 
fection; and to tell his holineſs, that the cardinal 
had no ſhare in adviſing the divorce Gardiner 
and Fox arriving at Orvieito, when Lautrec was 
on his march towards Naples, the pope wanted 
to protract the diſcuſſion of this affair until he ſhould 
| fee the ſucceſs of the campaign; and for this pur- 
poſe, endeavoured to amuſe Henry with a letter 


written in cypher, which nobody could explain. 


This expedient was very ill received by the king, 
who ſent orders to his envoys to inſiſt upon the 
former demands; and as by this time the French 
general had made conqueſts in the kingdom of 


Naples, Clement, afraid of diſobliging Henry, who 


was ſo cloſely connected with Francis. ſigned a bull, 
conſtituting cardinal Wolſey judge of the affair, in 
conjunction with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
any other Engliſh prelate. The king's council 
conſidered this commiſſion as defective, becauſe it 
contained no clauſe to prevent the pope from re- 
verſing the decree; and implied a manifeſt nullity, 
in appointing as ſole judge of the affair a cardinal 
devoted to the king, and actually his prime mini- 
ſter. Henry therefore demanded, tnat another le- 
gate ſhould be joined to Wolſey; and that the pope 
mould, by a former engagement, renounce all 
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A. H. 1533. power of revoking the commiſſion. As Lautree 
had now undertaken the fiege of Naples, Clement 

ES made no ſcruple to comply with theſe demands, 
Campe He appointed Wolſey and Campejus his legates a 
zppointed Jatere, eſtabliſhing them as his vicegerents in the 
tag" pra affair of the divorce ; and for that purpoſe veſting 
be king's them with his whole authority. He likewiſe grant- 
"1 ed the formal engagement touching the revocation ; 
and furniſhed Campejus with a decretal, annulling 

the king's marriage, Theſe conceſſions were made 

at different periods, in order to protract the time; 

and before the decretal paſſed, Clement, in all 
probability, had reſolved to thwart Henry in the 

affair of his divorce; for, by this time, Lautrec was 

dead, and the French army ruined : ſo that the 

pope had nothing to fear from the confederates. He 

had reſolved to accommodate all differences with 

the emperor, whom he therefore would not diſo- 

blige by being acceſſary to the diſgrace of his kinſ- 

woman Catherine : but, on the other hand, until 

this accommodation could be effected, he was averſe 

to a rupture with Henry, leſt he ſhould be left to 

the mercy of the emperor ; and obliged to em- 

brace ſuch terms as he ſhould think proper to im- 

poſe. His aim then was to temporize and ſpin out 

the affair of .the divorce, until he ſhould have 
compromiſed all his difputes with Charles, from 

whom he had reaſon to expect favourable terms, 

while he maintained a ſeeming connexion with 

France and England. He directed his legate Cam- 

Pejus to protract the affair as long as poſhble : to 

torbear giving ſentence of divorce, until he ſhould 

receive new orders under the hand of his holineſs: 

and to avoid communicating the bull to any perſon 

___ whatſoever, except the king and the cardinal. 

pon Campejus arriving in England began his lega- 
baer, tion, by exhorting the king to live in good under- 
ſtanding with Catherine; and deſiſt from his fot- 
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Hcitation of the divorce. This advice being very 4 © +523, 


ill received, he endeavoured to perſuade the queen 
to conſent to the ſeparation ; but his counſel was 
rejected by Catherine, who told him ſhe was the 
king's lawful wife, and ſo would continue, until 
the ſhould be declared otherwiſe by the pope's ſen- 
tence. Then the legate declared, he could proceed 
no farther without new orders; and ſix months 
elapſed before theſe could be obtained. In the mean 
time, he flattered the king with the hope of ſeeing 
his deſire accompliſhed, and amuſed him and Wol- 
ſey with the ſight of the bull; but when he was 
preſſed to produce it before ſome lords of the coun- 
cil, he pleaded the pope's order to the contrary. 
Henry, incenſed at this method of proceeding, 
complained to Clement, who juſtified the conduct 
of the legate; and gave the court to underſtand, 
that the bull ſhould not be publiſhed, except the 
ſentence of the legates ſhould be favourable to his 
majeſty. 

While the pope thus trifled with Henry, his ne- 
gotiation with the emperor was ſtill continued; 
and now he ſought a pretence for breaking with the 
kings of France and England, who were no longer 
formidable in Italy. They had promiſed to pro- 
cure for him the reſtitution of Ravenna and Cer- 
via, and now. he loudly complained, that they had 
not performed their engagements. At length, they 
received intimation of his treating with the em- 
peror; and upbraided him in their turn with double 
dealing. He ſtill denied he had any intention to 
depart from his neutrality; and ſent Franciſco Cam- 
pana to England, with aſſurances of his good in- 
tention. This envoy carried an order to Campejus, 
to burn the decretal bull, and protract the divorce 
to the utmoſt of his power. He accordingly found 
new pretences for delaying the proceedings, until at 
length Henry, impatient of ſuch procrattination, 
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A. C. 1528, ſent Sir Francis Bryan, and Peter Vannes to Rome, 


to dive into the real cauſe of this delay. They 
were directed to fearch the pope's chancery for a 
pretended brief, which as the Spaniards gave out, 


confirmed the diſpenſation for Catherine's mar- 


riage, granted by pope Julius; to propoſe divers 
expedients for facilitating the determination of the 
divorce; to offer a guard of two thouſand men to 
the pope, in caſe he ſhould be intimidated by the 
threats of the emperor; or ſhould this propoſal be 
rejected, to counierbalance the threats of Charles 
with menaces from Henry. The two envoys exe- 
cuted the firſt part of their commiſſion : and finding 
the pope inclining to the intereſt of the empe or, 
told him plainly, that ſhould he reſuſe granting the 
ſatisfaction cheir maſter demanded, England would 
certainly renounce him and all the popes his ſucceſ- 
ſors. They obſerved, that the Engliſh people 
wanted nothing but their king's permiſſion to ſhake 
off all obedience to the papal power ; that he was 
on the brink of raiſing two formidable enemies to 
himſelf, in the perſons of Francis and Henry; and 
that as the king of England had engaged in the 
war merely with a view to deliver his holineſs 
from impriſonment, all Chriſtendom would look 
with horror upon his ingratitude, ſhould he en- 
gage in a league againſt his deliverer. Theſe re- 
monſtrances produced no effect upon the pope, 
who anſwered in general terms; and pretended to 
think himſelf in a very dangerous ſituation, from 
which he could be relieved by nothing but the ſig- 
nal interpoſition of heaven. The queſtions propoſed 
by the envoys to able canoniſts, were theſe, Whe- 
ther, if the queen ſhould take the veil, the king 
might be at liberty to take another wife? Whe- 
ther, if the king and queen ſhould take the vows 
rogether, the pope would grant him a diſpenſa- 
tion to marry again during the life of me 
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and, Whether the pope could grant him permiſſion 
to have two wives. The anſwers to theſe queſtions 
never tranſpired. But, the pope's chancery being 
ſearched, no brief appeared ; and the Engliſh en- 
voys obtained authentic certificates of this parti- 
cular. | 

Although the pope had laid down a reſolution 
to thwart the king, he ſtill continued to heap fa- 
vours on his miniſter. He obtained ſeveral bulls 
for ſuppreſſing divers ſmall monaſteries, and many 
other grants towards the eſtabliſhment of his two 
colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich, which he had 
very much at heart; and indeed, he could not be 
too alert in ſeizing the preſent opportunity, which, 
if he had neglected, the work in all probability 
would have remained imperfect. With reſpect to 
Scotland, Henry in the courſe of this year ſent am- 
baſſadors to the court of his nephew James, with 
propoſals of peace ; but, as this could not be ef- 
fected, on account of the diſtractions of that king- 
dom, which was divided into two factions, headed 
by the queen-dowager, and the family of Douglas, 
a truce was conluded at Berwick, for five years. 
In a ſeparate article it was ſtipulated, that the earl 
of Angus, his brother George, and uncle Archi- 
bald, might be received and protected in England, 
on condition that they ſhould deliver up to their 
ſovereign the places they held in Scotland; and 
that, in Caſe they ſhould make inroads into their 
own country, the king of England ſhould repair 
the damage, as if it had been done by his own 
ſubje cts. 

The pope, on pretence of acting as mediator for 
a general peace, had ſent a nuncio to Spain, to con- 
clude a ſeparate treaty with the emperor; and while 
this was on the carpet, the affair of the divorce 
hung in ſuſpence. In the beginning of the year, 
Clement had been ſeized with a dangerous malady, 
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A. c. 1529. of which cardinal Wolſey was no ſooner appriſed, 
than he began to cabal for the papacy. Henry 
had written to ſeveral cardinals in his favour; and 
Francis aſſured him, that he ſhould be ſupported 
by all thoſe of the French faction. Gardiner was 
ordered to employ all his vigilance and attention, 
in keeping them ſteady to their engagements ; and 
in caſe another pope ſhould be choſen in ſpite of 
Wolley's intereſt, they were directed to proteſt a- 
gainſt whatever ſhould be done in the conclave, 
and elect the Engliſh cardinal in ſome other place. 
All theſe intrigues, however, were baffled by the 
recovery of Clement, who being informed of the 
Reps which had been taken, looked upon the cardi- 
nal as a dangerous competitor, who might one day 
ſupplant him on pretence of his baſtardy, for which 
he had been already reproached, and threatened 
with depoſition by the emperor. In the mean time, 
he continued to amule the king of England with 
promiſes, that the affair of the divorce ſhould be 
determined according to his wiſh ; and delivered in- 
to Gardiner's hands a brief, in which he declared 
he would not revoke the power he had granted to 
the legates. In token of his reſpe& for Henry, 
when that prince, on the death of Richard Fox, 
deſired he would confer the biſhopric of Wincheſter 

Biſhopric of upon Wolſey, he immediately ordered the bulls to 

Winchefer be expedited for that purpoſe, though he raxed 

Wolfey, them at fifteen thouſand ducats; the cardinal, how- 
ever, would not pay above fix thouſand, owning 
that he was indifferent about the ſee, as he already 
enjoyed the temporalities by the king's favour. 

Theempe- The emperor being well aſſured of the pope's 

_—— hing the divorce, entered in the 

againſt the ſentiments touching t , ente 

divorce, name of his aunt queen Catherine a formal proteſt 
againſt all that ſhould be done in England on that 
ſubje& by the legates, one of whom he alledged 
was entirely devoted to Henry, and the _— bi- 
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miniſters endeavoured to perſuade the pope, that 
this proteſt ought to be rejected. But he told them, 
he could not refuſe to a queen what the moſt in- 
conſiderable ſubject had a right to demand, obſerv- 
ing, that a proteſt did not at all detract from the 
merits of any cauſe. From this and other concur- 
ring circumſtances they concluded, that his ſole aim 
was to dupe their maſter, to whom they imparted 
their ſentiments, hinting, that unleſs the affair 
could be ſpeedily decided, the pope would in all pro- 
bability evoke the cauſe to Rome. Henry, alarm- 
ed at this intelligence, reſolved to fue the divorce 
before the legates without further delay; but, upon 
peruſing the brief, in which Clement had engaged 
that the power of the legates ſhould not be re- 
voked, it was found conceived in ſuch ambiguous 
terms as left no room to doubt the pope's inſince- 
rity. That the king might be more fully convin- 
ced, however, Gardiner was directed to tell him, 
that the brief had been wetted in its carriage to 
England, fo as that the writing was almoſt effacæd; 
for which reaſon he was deſired to ſign another, 
which would have been more explicit: but Cle- 
meat found means to elude all his ſollicitations, and 
ſecretly rejoiced at the ſuppoſed accident. 

Henry having nothing further to hope from the 


court of Rome, recalled his ambaſſadors, and in 


their room ſent thither Bennet, who carried a letter 
to his holineſs from the two legates, who obſerved 
that the chief point of the cauſe was to decide upon 
the authority veſted in the head of the church; and 
as this was an object far above their power and ca- 


pacity, they adviſcd his holineſs to evoke the cauſe" 


before his own tribunal, not doubring but the king 
would conſent to this evocation, provided that he 
might be previoully aſſured that the cauſe would be 
decided in his favour. How Wolſey was induced 
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A.C.1529- to give an advice ſo contrary to the intereſt and in. 
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clinations of his maſter, is not eaſy to determine. 
Mean while Henry preſſed the legates to proceed on 
their commiſſion ; and they met on the thirty-firſt 
day of May, when they nominated adjuncts to aſ- 
ſiſt them in examining the evidences. Wolſey, in 
order to ſhew his impartiality, yielded the chair of 
preſidency to Campejus, though he was an older car- 
dinal to that legate, who ſummoned the king and 
queen to ear in court on the eighteenth day of 
June, en that day arrived, the queen's agents 
excepted to the authority of the legates; but their 
exceptions were over-ruled, and the king and queen 
perſonally appeared on the twenty-firſt day of the 
month. Henry, when called upon, anſwered, 
Here; but, the queen being cited, aroſe and fall- 
ing on her knees before Henry, I am (faid ſhe) 
* a poor woman, and ſtranger in your dominions, 
„Where I can neither expect diſintereſted coun- 
&« ſel, nor impartial judges. I have been your 
„ wife twenty years and upwards, have bore you 
% ſeveral children, and ever ſtudied to pleaſe 
« you. | proteſt you found me a true maid, 
concerning which I appeal to your owa conſci- 
* ence. If I have done amiſs, let me be put a- 
„way with ſhame, Our parents were eſteemed 
«© wile princes, x 3 no doubt had good counſcl. 
lors, when they agreed upon our marriage. I 
& therefore will not ſubmit to the court. My 
% Jawyers are your ſubjects, and dare not ſpeak 
e freely in my behalf; for which reaſon, I deſite 
eto be excuſed until I ſhall hear from Spain.” 80 
ſaying, ſhe roſe, and making a low reverence to 
the king, retired from court, paying no regard to 
the crier, who required her to ſtay. After her de- 
parture Henry declared, that ſhe had been always 
a true and obedient wife, and was poſſeſſed of ma- 
ny excellent qualities; but, that his conſcience 
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heing diſquieted by a remark which had been made * © 1529- 


by the biſhop of Tarbe the French ambaſſador, he 
had reſolved to try the lawfulneſs of his marriage, 
for the eaſe of his mind and the benefit of the 
ſucceſſion. He faid he had mentioned this ſcruple 
in confeſſion to the biſhop of Lincoln; and deſired 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury to procure the opi- 
nions of all the prelates, who had under their 
hands and ſeals diſapproved of the marriage. The 
biſhop of Rocheſter declaring, that he had not fer 
his hand to this writing, the metropolitan of Can- 
terbury ſaid, he had conſented to Jet another write 
his name; but this circumſtance he of Rocheſter 
poſitively denied. The queen being again cited to 
appear, appealed to the pope, and was declared 
contumacious. Then the legates drew up twelve 
articles to be diſcuſſed by the examination of evi- 
dence. They declared, that prince Arthur and 
the king were brothers : that prince Arthur had 
married Catherine, and conſummated the marriage; 
that upon the death of Arthur, Henry, by virtue 
of a diſpenſation, had married the widow : that this 
marriage with his brother's wife was forbidden 
both by human and divine law : and that upon the 


complaints which the pope had received, his holi- 


neſs had ſent them to try and decide in the affair. 
The king's council infiited chiefly on the conſum- 
mation of Arthur's marriage; and in the courſe of 
= their pleadings ſpoke ſo indecently, that the biſhop 
of Rocheſter ſignified his diſapprobation and dit- 
= guſt. He was checked by Wolſey for preſuming to 
interpoſe; and ſome ſevere altercation paſſed be- 
tween theſe prelates. The evidence, however, 
produced many ſtrong preſumptions, that Arthur 
had carnally known the queen, though ſhe herſelf 
declared, and even {wore the contrary. 


While the legates proceeded very ſlowly in this The antes 
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proceſs, the emperor's miniſters preſſed the pope to © 
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A.C. 529. evoke th cauſe to Rome; and the Engliſh envoys 
exerted all their influence to prevent this evocation, 
Both ſides threatened to depoſe him on account of 
his baſtardy; and he pretended to be intimidated 
by their menaces, which however furniſhed hin 
with a reaſon for poſtponing his declaration, until 
he had concluded his treaty with the emperor, 
Then he plainly told the Engliſh agents, that he 
had reſolved to evoke the cauſe of the divorce to 
Rome; and though they aſſured him that ſuch a 
ſtep would certainly diſmember the holy ſee of the 
ſpiritual dominion of England, he refuſed to retract 
his refolution. The emperor had engaged by treaty 
to re-eſtabliſh the houſe of Medicis in the ſove- 
reignty of Florence; and this circumſtance alone 
over- balanced every other conſideration in the mind 
of Clement. Oa the fifteenth day of July he ſigned 
che bull of evocation, which he forthwith diſpatch- 
ed by a courier to England, where the proceſs of 
divorce had been ſtrangely protracted by the arti- 
fice of Campejus, who tound means to adjourn the 
ſeſſion from time to time, under various pretences, 
Hertert, How incenſed ſoever the king muſt have been at the 
But. rival of this bull of evocation, in which he was 
cited to appear at Rome in forty days, on pain of 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, he diſſembled his reſentment; 
and though he would not allow the bull to be inti- 
mated to him in form, he gave the legates to un- 
derſtand that they were at liberty to obey the pope's 
order. Clement afterwards, by way of reparation, 
revoked the cenſures by a new brief, and prolong; 
ed the term of the citation till Chriſtmas, 
n thoſe who were acquainted with Henry's il 
Anal Wol- poſition dated the diſgrace of the cardinal from 
fey. this æra; and indeed he had, through the whole 
of this proceſs, behaved with ſuch langour and in- 
difference as cannot be eaſily explained, when we 
conſider how much it imported him to gratify bs 
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maſter in this intereſting affair. Perhaps he was 4. C. 1579. | 
unwilling to incenſe the emperor beyond a poſſibi- 
lity of reconciliation, in caſe the affairs of Europe 
ſhould take a new turn: perhaps he ſecretly hated 
Anne Boleyn, as a dangerous rival in the king's 
favour, or a proſelyte to the doctrine of Luther; 
or he was actuated by ſome obſcure motive of per- 
ſonal diſlike. Great men are often influenced by 
low paſſions and prejudices, which they are aſham- 
ed to avow. Certain it is, the emperor left no 
ſtone unturned to ruin the cardinal in the king's 
opinion; he was at pains to circulate reports in- 
vented for the purpoſe of his deſtruction; and, by 
means of his emiſſaries, Henry received copies cf 
letters, diſapproving the divorce, which the cardi- 
nal was ſaid to have privately written to his holi- 
neſs. On the other hand, Anne Boleyn imputed 
the miſcarriage of the divorce to the backwardneſs 
with which Wolſey had acted in the affair; and her 
reſentment was proportionate to the greatneſs of 
her diſappointment, Her father, now created lord 
viſcount Rochfort, had removed her from court | 
during the proceſs, in order to avoid ſcandal ; but | 
when the commiſſion was vacated, ſhe returned at 
the king's deſire. After all this provocation, Hen- | 


ry kept his temper with ſurpriſing equanimity; and, 

when the two cardinals waited upon him at Gratf- 

ton, received them with his uſual complacency. 

Wolſey was cloſeted for a conſiderable time, and 

diſmiſſed with ſeeming kindneſs; and all the cour- 

tiers, who hated him in their hearts, ſtill- behaved 

towards him with the uſual reſpect and appearance | 

of veneration. : | 
Henry, in order to amuſe his impatience, and | 

divert his chagrin, made a progreſs through ſome 

counties; and, in his return, lay at Waltham 

Croſs, in the houſe of Mr. Creſſey. This gentle- 

man had committed the education of his two ſons 


to | 
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to Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in theology, whe 
had been profeſſor at Oxford, and loft his office on 
account of his being married. He was eminent 
for his learning, piety, and moderation; and ſe- 


cretly favoured the doctrine of Luther, whoſe books 


Expedient 
propoſed by 
Cranmer, 


Sir Thomas 
More crea- 
ted chancel- 
lor in the 
cem of 


Wolſey. 


Campe jus 
quits t 


kingdom. 


he had read in Germany. At ſupper he was de. 
fired by Fox and Gardiner to give his ſentiments 
of the divorce; and, being preſſed on the ſubject, 
he propoſed that the king ſhould procure the opi- 
nions of all the univerſities, theologiſts, and civili- 
ans of Chriſtendom ; who would either judge the 
diſpenſation of pope Julius II. valid, or inſufficient : 
if valid, the king's conſcience would be at eaſe, if 
inſufficient, the pope could never venture to de- 
clare himſelf againſt the opinion of all the able 
men in Chriſtendom. When this propoſal was 
communicated to the king, he teſtified his ſatisfac- 
tion, by exclaiming, Aye, now we have the 
« right ſow by the ear.” He deſired to hear it 
from Cranmer's own mouth, and was ſo pleated 
with his converſation, that he commanded him to 
follow the court, and ever after conſulted him in 
all emergencies. On the king's return from this 
rogreſs, he ſent a meſſage to the cardinal, de- 
manding the great ſeal, which he at firſt refuſed 
to deliver; but, Henry writing to him next day, 
he gave it to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and it was offered to Warham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had formerly been chancellor; 
bur, he declining the offer, on account of his great 
age, it was given to Sir Thomas More, who had 

ſignalized himſelf for his learning and integrity. 
Campejus not a little alarmed at this prelude to 
Wolſey's fall, took leave of the king, in order to 
return to Italy; and Henry expreſſæd no diſpleaſute 
at parting with that prelate. Before he embarked 
in perſon, the cuſtom-houſe officers rummaged all 
his baggage, on pretence of ſearching for _— 

an 
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band goods; though it is ſuppoſed they acted by © 29. 
the expreſs directions of the king, who wanted to 
ſeize the decretal bull, not knowing that ir was al- 
ready committed to the flames. When the cardi- 
nal complained of this inſult, as an outrage com- 
mitted againſt a legate of the holy ſee, Henry told 
him, That the officers had done their duty: That 
he was ſurpriſed at his aſſuming the character of le- 
gate, after his power and commiſſion had been re- 
voked; and ſtill more ſurpriſed, that, being bi- ] 
ſhop of Salisbury, he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the 
laws of the land, as to aſſume that quality without | 
the king's permiſſion, Campejus, intimidated by 4 
this anſwer, thought himſelf extremely happy in 
being allowed to depart without further moleſtation. 

On the ninth day of October, Hales, the attor- 
ney-general, preſented an information in the king's. 
bench againſt the cardinal, accuſing him of havin 
violated the ſtature of premunire. He confeſſed Welſey's ; 
the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the ſtatute, dee dien. | 
and ſubmitted himſelf to the king's mercy. He was 
declared out of the king's protection, his goods and 
chattels were forefeited to the king; and his palace 
of York-houſe, afterwards known by the name of 
Whitehall, was ſeized for his majeſty's uſe; toge- 
ther with all the rich furniture and wealth he had 
amaſſed, Humbled by this reverſe of fortune, he 
petitioned the king for a protection for his perſon, 
which he immediately obtained, with a free par- 
con. He was reſtored to the enjoyment of the 
archbiſhopric of York and fee of Wincheſter; he 
retrieved of his own effects to the amount of ſix | 
thouſand pounds in furniture, money, and plate 
and received divers kind meſſages from the king 
and Anne Boleyn: fo that Henry's aim at this 
juncture was to humble the pride, but not ruin 
the fortune, of his old favourite. Theſe favour- 
able ſentiments, however, were. not of long dura- 
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A. C. 1529 tion: his enemies now prevailed at court, and 


brought into the houſe of lords an impeachment of 
high treaſon, ig four and forty articles; importing, 
That he had abuſed his legatine power, acted ty- 
rannically in the office of chancellor, expedited di- 
vers orders of the utmoſt importance, and executed 
treaties without the king's knowledge and concur. 
rence; behaved deſpotically on many occaſions, 
more like an eaſtern ſovereign than an Engliſh mi- 
niſter ; practiſed extortion, bribery, and all man- 
ner of corruption ; ſought to equal, and even pre- 
fer himſelf, to his majeſty, by writting in orders 
and inſtructions, Ego et rex meus, I and my king; 
and endangering his ſovereign's health by breath- 
ing upon him, and whiſpering in his ear, when he 
knew h:mſelt deeply infected with the venereal di- 
ſtemper. Theſe articles paſſed in the houſe of 
lords, which was filled with his enemies; but, when 
the bill was carried down to the commons, Thomas 
Cromwell, a member of that houſe, who had been 
the cardinal's domeſtic, defended him with ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, that no act of treaſon could 
be proved againſt him; and the proſecution was 
dropped. The cardinal manifeſted very little for- 
titude under his misfortune: he became abject and 
diſconſolate; and, at length, ſickened in conſe- 
quence of ſuch repeated mortifications. The king's 
tenderneſs ſeemed to revive when he heard of Wol- 
iey's diſtemper; he had formerly ſent him a tor- 
quoiſe ring, as a teſtimony of his protection, which 
the cardinal received upon the road to Wincheſter. 
He was ſo affected with this inſtance of the king's 
goodneſs, that he alighted from his horſe, and fell 
upon his knees in a tranſport of joy. Henry now 
ſent hitn. another preſent of a ruby, by his phyſician 
doctor Butts, who affured him his highneſs was 
not angry with him in his heart, and that he 


thould in a little time be convinced of his _— 1 
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This kind meſſage contributed in a great meaſure 4 © 329 
to the recovery of the cardinal, who ſupplicated 
and obtained the king's permiſſion to live, for the Fellinzhed, 
benefit of the air, at Richmond-houſe; which he pune, 
had formerly received in exchange for Hampton - 
court. 

While the attention of the Engliſh court was en- 
groſſed by the affair of the divorce and the diſgrace of 
Wolſey, Francis, ſeeing no other proſpect of re- 
trieving his hoſtages from the hands of the empe- 
ror, reſolved to effect an accommodation with that 
power, and ſet on foot a private negotiation for 
this purpoſe ; while he amuſed the Venetians, the 
Florentines, and the duke of Ferrara, with the pro- 
mile of marching into Iraly at the head of a power- 
ful army. Perhaps he wou'd not have found 
Charles ſo well diſpoſed for peace, had not he been 
influenced by the preparations of the Turks for in- 
vading Hungary and Auſtria, and the commotions 
of the proteſtants in Germany. Thus threatened, 
he affected great moderation. The articles being 
privately diſcuſſed, the emperor's aunt Margaret, 
gouvernante of the Low Countries, and Louiſa of 
Savoy, mother to the French king, repaired to 
Cambray, where they ſigned the treaty of peace; 
importing, That the emperor ſhould, for the pre- Trexy ot 
ſent, wave his demand of Burgundy : That the f be- 
king of France ſhould pay two millions of golden emperor ans 
crowns for the ranſom of his children; withdraw Frenchking. 
his troops from Italy; cede to Charles the ſove- 
reignty of Flanders and Artois; reſtore the county 
of Atti, with all that he ſtill maintained in the 
dutchy of Milan; renounce all pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Naples ; eſpouſe queen Eleanor, the 
efnperor's ſiſter; and re-eſtabliſh the heirs of the 
late duke of Bourbon in poſſeſſion of all the eſtate 
of that family which had been confiſcated. The 
king of England being privy to this negotiation, 
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was ſatisfied with a ſingle article, by which Francis 
engaged to pay five hundred thouſand crowns, 
which the emperor owed to Henry ; and to relieve 
a jewel, which Philip, the emperor's father, 
had pledged to Henry VII. for the ſum of fifty 
thouſand crowns. Henry behaved with great ge- 
neroſity on this occaſion ; for he not only freely re- 
mitted the payment of the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, but preſented the jewel to his godſon Hen- 
ry, ſecond ſon of Francis. At the ſame time a 
treaty of commerce was concluded between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries. 

The emperor, having agreed to the principal ar- 
ticles of the peace, took ſhipping at Barcelona, 
with nine thouſand men, and arrived at Genoa in 
Auguſt ; when the peace of Cambray being pub- 
liſhed, the Venetians, the Florentines, the dukes of 


Milan and Ferrara, finding themſelves abandoned 


by France, were obliged to ſubmit to the emperor. 
The diſcuſſion of their affairs was referred to a con- 
ference between Charles and the pope at Bologna, 
where all their different ambaſſadors attended. 
There the emperor decreed, . that the Venetians 
ſhould refiore Ravenna and Cervia to the pope ; 
and to himſelf ſome places which they ſtil! occupied 
in the kingdom of Naples. Francis Sforza was 
put in poſſeſſion of Milan, on condition of paying 
a large ſum to the emperor. The diſpute between 
the pope and the duke of Ferrara was left to the 
arbitration of Charles; but that between his hol:- 
neſs and the Florentines could not be accommodated. 
They were determined to ſpend their lives in de- 
fence of their liberty ; which, nevertheleſs, they of- 
tered to purchaſe with a ſum of money, bur the 
pope inſiſted upon their receiving the houſe of Me- 
dicis as their ſovereign; and, as they rejected this 
propoſal, the emperor ordered the prince of Orange 
to beſiege their city. Charles, having thus ſettled 
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his Italian concerns, returned to Germany, where 4: C. 1530. 
the proteſtants called aloud for a general council, 
with the promiſe of which the emperor had flatter- 
ed them during the war; but, at his conference 
with the pope, he had undertaken to reduce them, | 
without gratifying this their deſire. They had 
lately engaged in a league for their own defence; 
and this affociation alarmed Charles to ſuch a de- | 
gree, that he haſtened from Bologna, after having ; 
received the imperial crown from the hands of his | 
holineſs. Mean while, the prince of Orange loſt _ | 
his life at the ſiege of Florence, which capitulated a 
on condition of being permitted to preſerve its li- 
berty, though the emperor was impowered to re- 
gyvlate the form of the government. But, in a few 
days, the partizans of the houſe of Medicis exciting 
a tumult in the city, the adminiſtration reverted to 
pope Clement; the emperor eſtabliſhed his ſon in- | 
law, Alexander de Medicis, on the ſame footing | 
which his anceſtors had gained, and rendered the 
{overeign power hereditary in his family, 

The king of England ſtill laboured to procure 
the divorce, in the proſecution of which he had met 
with ſuch difficulties. The queen had been for 
ſome time removed from court, where Anne Boleyn 
appeared in great ſplendor, governing Henry by 
her nod, and receiving incenſe from the Engliſh no- 
bility. Cranmer wrote a book in favour of the ſo- 
licited divorce, and afterwards accompanied two 
ambaſſadors to Bologna, where they had audience 
of the pope and the emperor. Clement expreſſed 
a deſire of giving the king ſatisfaction; but he 
durſt not act without the conſent of Charles, who 
declared he would never abandon the cauſe of his 
aunt queen Catherine. About the ſame time Hen- Henry con- 
ry ſent learned men to conſult the foreign univer- e 
ſities; and thoſe of Paris, Angers, Bourges, Or- touchingthe 
leans, Tholouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, 
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A. C. 1539. unanimouſly agreed that the diſpenſation granted 


by pope Julius II. being centrary to the law of 
God, the marriage of Henry with Catherine could 
not be valid. The Engliſh univerſities ſubſcribed 
to the ſame opinion, though not without great op- 
poſition from the maſters of arts, eſpecially at Ox- 
ford; and a warm conteſt at Cambridge. This 
oppoſition aroſe from thoſe who were averſe to the 
Lutheran doctrine, which they were afraid would 
gain ground under the countenance and protection 
Burnet. of Anne Boleyn. ; 
His notles Henry, finding his application to the pope inef- 


and prelates 


fd gg fectual, prevailed upon his chief prelates and nobi- 


'remonfrance lity to ſend a ſharp remonſtrance, by way of letter, 


to me bare. to the pope; in which, after having mentioned the 
obligations his holineſs owed to the king, the de- 
ciſion of ſo many learned univerſities, and the little 
regard which had been payed to them at the court 
of Rome; they gave him to underſtand, that, 
ſhould he refuſe to do juſtice in the affair of the di- 
vorce, they would conclude themſelves abandoned 
by the fee of Rome, and ſeek for other remedies. 
To this letter, which was ſigned by cardinal Wolley, 
the metropolitan of Canterbury, four biſhops, two 
Gukes, two marquiſes, thirteen earls, two viſcounts, 
three and twenty barons, two and twenty abbots, 
and eleven commoners, the pope wrote an anſwer 
to juſtify his conduct. His apology was lo far 
from being admitted, taat Henry, in order to anti- 
cipate any Rep that might be taken by Clement in 
tavour of Catherine, or the cardinal, iſſued a pro- 
clamstion, forbidding all perſons whatever to pur- 
cnaſe any thing from Rome, or elſewhere, that 
ſnouſd b- contrary to his royal prerogative; or to 
divulge any thing of that nature, on pain of incur- 
ring his indignation, and the penalties ſpecified in 
the ſtature of proviſors and premunire. Then he 
ordered ſome Jearned men in the kingdom to col- 
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jet, compare, and publiſh, all that had been or 4. C. 153o. 


could be alledged in favour of the divorce, includ- 
ing the opinions of the univerſities, and a particu- 
Jar anſwer to a book, which Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, had written in defence of the marriage. 
Cardinal Wolſey continued ſtill fluctuating be- 
tween hope and deſpair. He had, in the begin- 
ning of his diſgrace, been reduced to great neceſ- 
ſity, from which he was relieved by the biſhop of 
Carliſle; but afterwards his affairs ſeemed to take 
a more favourable turn. He received a full pardon, 
conliderable appointments, and kind meſſages 
from the king ; and was permitted to fit among the 
eers in parliament; though he had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee a hill paſs, confirming his own forfei- 
cures to the king ; and, among others, his college 
at Oxford, which Henry afterwards founded in his 
own name. The cardinal ſeemed more afflicted at 
the fate of his college, than at any other circum- 
itance of his misfortune. He wrote to the king in the 
molt humble ſtrain, begging the foundation might be 
permitted to ſtand: he ſent a pathetic letter on the 
lame ſvbje& to Cromwell, who had by this time in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the king's confidence; but no 
regard was paid to his importunity. At length, 


Anne Boleyn, and the reſt of his enemies, thinking og! 


Wolſey re- 
ti res to 


him too near the king, while he reſided at Rich- 


mond, obtained an order for his removing to his 


archbiſhopric of York. He obeyed this command, 
thobogh not withouc great reluctance z and retired 
hy ſlow journeys to Cawood, attended by a re- 
tinueof one hundred and twenty horſemen. Upon 
the road he diftributed his alms and benediction 
with. great liberality; and now, for the firſt time 
in his life, began to be popular, the people croud- 
ing to fee him, and aſk his bleiſing, as he paſſed 
t:rough tie country. Not that he had int irely 
laid afide the thoughts of worldly grandeur. He 
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intended to be inſtalled, according ta the antient 
cuſtom, with great ſolemnity ; and began to make 
preparations for this ceremony, all acceſs to the 
choir of York being forbidden, until it ſhould be 
performed. 
While he was thus employed for the gratifica- 
tion of idle vanity, his adverſaries exerted them- 
ſelves ſo induſtriouſly, that, before the day of in- 
ſtallation, he was viſited by the earl of Northum- 
land, warden of the Marches, and Sir Walter 
Welch, a gentleman of the king's privy chamber, 
who arreſted him for high-treaſon, together with 
one Auguſtine his phyſician, who was immediately 
conveyed to London in the moſt ignominious man- 
ner. Wolſey betrayed marks of fear and diſorder 
when the earl ſignified his errand ; but, recovering 
his ſpirits a little, proteſted he would not yield un- 
til he ſhould ſee his commiſſion, which the other 
refuſed to produce ; yet, at ſight of Welch, he com- 
plied with the king's pleaſure, becauſe he knew his 
perſon and office. Having been indulged with 
ſome time to prepare for his journey, he ſet out for 
London with an heavy heart ; and by the way, was 
delivered by Northumberland to the care of the 
earl of Shiewſbury, ſteward of the houſhold, who 
told him he was commanded to uſe him reſpect- 
fully, as one whom the king highly favoured; and 
aſſured him, that though his highneſs found him- 
ſelf obliged to bring him upon his trial for the ſa- 
tis faction of ſome particular perſons, he did not 
entertain the leaſt doubt of his integrity. Such 
was the dejection of the cardinal, that his ſpirits 
and reſolution failed him even after theſe aſſur- 
ances. He moved very ſlowly, and ſtayed a whole 
fortnight at Sheffield caſtle, where he was ſeized 
with a dyſentery. Here he was joined by Sir Wil- 
liam Kingſton, captain of the king's guard, and 
conſtable of the Tower, who came, attended _ 
our 
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four and twenty yeomen of the guard, who had 4 C. r53% 
been formerly the cardinal's ſervants. He ſaluted 
him on the knee with a very gracious meſſage from 
the king, who deſired he would make no more haſte 
than ſtood with his health and convenience. Bur 
whether Wolſey was conſcious of having been en- 
gaged in ſome clandeſtine tranſactions with the em- 
peror and pope, which he feared would now be 
diſcovered, or apprehended that his adverſaries 
were bent upon his deſtruction, which they would 
be able to effect, he remained diſconſolate, notwith- 
ſtanding all thoſe encouraging addreſſes; and his 
diſtemper gained ground. Nevertheleſs, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, until he arrived at Leiceſter- 
abbey z where, feeling his end approaching, he 
ſent for Sir William Kingſton, and ſpoke to this ef - 
fect: Had I ſerved God as diligently as I have 
done the king, he would not have abandoned my 
<«. grey hairs : but this is my juſt reward. I pray 
you commend me moſt humbly to the king, de- 
«« firing him to remember all that hath paſſed be- 
* tween us about queen Catherine; and then his 
grace may determine whether or not I have given 
“ juſt cauſe of offence. He is a prince of royal 
courage; but, rather than be thwarted in his 
„ pleaſure, will run the riſque of loſing one half 
of his realm. I have often kneeled before him 
three hours ſucceſſively, to diſſuade him from his 
vill and appetite, and could not prevail: there- 
fore, maſter Kingſton, if ever you be of his 
council, deliberate ſeriouſly upon what you in- 
tend to adviſe; for, once he ſets his heart up- 
on any thing, he is not to be diverted from the 
é purſuit.” Then he diſcourſed upon the ſtate of Neben. 
religion, wiſhing his majeſty might take heed of Cena. 
the Lutherans, by the example of thoſe of Bohe- 
mia, Jeſt the ſecular power ſhould be ſubverted by 
their practices. In the proſecution of this diſcourſe 
| his 
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A. C. 1530. his ſpeech failed him; and, in a little time he ex- 


and dies at pired. He was privately buried in the abbey, and 
whe abbey though the king ſeemed afflicted at his death, he 


State of the 
xetormation 
in Ger- 
many. 


Luther and all his adherents. 


did not fail to make enquiry about fifteen hundred 


pounds, which he had lately borrowed from diffe- 


rent perſons, to defray his neceſſary expences. 
Such was the fate of cardinal Wolſey, a churchman 
of ſome parts, intolerable pride, and unmeaſurabſe 
ambition, who had by his intrigues raiſed himſelf 
to ſuch a pitch of power and grandeur, as no other 
eccleſiaſtic under the degree of pope had ever poſ- 
ſefled. 

By this time the reformation had taken deep root 
in Germany, although the emperor had baniſhed 
In the year that 
ſucceeded this decree, the diet aſſembled at Nurem- 


berg, produced one hundred articles of grievance 


againſt the court of Rome; and demanded fatil- 
faction by means of a free council. The ſame de- 
mand was made in a ſubſequent diet, and oppoſed 
by a decree of the catholics aſſembled at Ratiſbon. 
In a third diet held at Spire, it was decreed, that 
the emperor ſhould be intreated to convoke a ge- 
neral council in Germany; and in the mean time, 
that every perſon ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience. 
Charles finding himſelf on the eve of a peace with 
France, ordered a diet to be aſſembled in the ſame 

lace, where it was ordained, that no innovation 
ſhould be made in religion; and the electors vi 
Saxony and Brandenburgh, the Landgraveof Hefe, 
aad the princes of Lunenburg, :proteſting in the 
molt ſolemn manner againſt this decree, their party 
acquired the name of Proteſtants. The emperor 
being incenſed at their preſumption, reſolved to 
cruſh them effectually; and for that purpoſe con 
voked a diet at Augſburgh, before which the pro- 


teſtants demanded permiſſion to declare their be- 
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Heſſe retired without taking leave of the emperor, 
who ordered the gates to be ſhut for detaining the 
reſt of that perſuaſion ; but they were opened 
again at the intreaty of the elector of Saxony. At- 
ter obſtinate debates, the diet enacted a decree 
againſt the proteſtants, who nevertheleſs, were 
amuſed with the hope of a general council. When 
the diet broke up, the emperor convoked the elec- 
tors to chooſe his brother Ferdinand king of the 
Romans. This convocation was ſtrongly oppoſed 
by the reformers, who repreſented the inconve- 
niencies that would attend the deſign of rendering 
the imperial dignity hereditary in the houſe of 
Auſtria, Finding their remonſtrance on this ſub- 
ject altogether diſregarded, they aſſembled at Smal- 
calde, where they concluded a defenſive league 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould attack them on the 


{core of religion; and made a formal proteſt againſt , 


the election of a king of the Romans. 
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permitted to deliver it in writing, the landgrave of “. C. 1539” 


ei dan. 


The proteſtant religion had a great number of A. c. 153 n. 


favourers in England, where the writings and ſer- 
mons of Wickliff and his followers had long ago 
begun to open the eyes of the people, who were 
be ſides oppreſſed by the pope's authority, and ſcan- 
dalized by the lewd and immoral lives of the laſt 
pontiffs who had fat in the chair of St. Peter. They 
wanted nothing but an opportunity to free them- 
ſelves from this ſhameful bondage. Henry, being 
well acquainted with their diſpoſition, reſolved to 
renounce all papal juriſdiction ; and, in the affair of 
the divorce, ſtand to the award of his own parlia- 
meat and clergy. . For this purpoſe, the firſt was 
aſſembled on the ſixth day of January; and at the 
lame time, the clergy met in convocation. The 
ſeſſion of parliament was opened by the chancellor, 
who declared, that the king's deſire of ſeeing the 
marriage diſſolved was not actuated by carnal 

motives, 

I 
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A.C. 2531. motives, as ſome malicious people alledged, but 
ſuggeſted by ſcruples of conſcience, and zeal for the 
good of his kingdom, that the ſucceſſion to the 
throne might not be diſputed at his deceaſe. Then 
he produced a great number of books and treatiſcs 
written by the ableſt divines and caſuiſts of Europe, 
on the ſubject of the divorce, with extracts of divers 

authors antient as well as modern; and the deciſions 
of the univerſities of France, Italy, and England. 
Theſe were left on the table for the peruſal of the 
members ; and in the mean time the king imparted 
his deſigns to the convocation of the clergy, who 
unanimouſly declared that his marriage was con- 
trary to the law of God. This inſtance of com- 
plaiſance, however, did not exempt them from 2 
proſecution with which they had been threatened by 
his majeſty. Cardinal Wolſey had been convicted 
of exerciſing the legatine power in England with. 
out a ſpecial licence from the king, and of giving 
away benefices in that capacity, contrary to the 
ſtatutes of proviſors and premunire; conſequent]y, 
thoſe who acknowledged his authority, were accel- 
fary to his tranſgreſſion. This was the caſe with 
the whole body of the clergy, who were according]y 
accuſed of having violated the laws of the kingdom. 
Such a proſecution anſwered Henry's purpoſe in 
two reſpects. It not only furniſhed him with a 
pretence for extorting a Jarge ſum of money, but 
alſo humbled the clergy in the eyes of the people; 
and rendered them more dependent upon his plea- 
ſure. In vain they pleaded, that the king himſelf 
had conſented to the cardinal's exerciſing his lega- 
tine power. They were convicted of the crime laid 
to their charge, and all their effects confiſcated, 
to the inexpreſſible ſactisfaction of the ſubjects in 
general, who had long groaned under eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny. The clergy ſeeing how low their credit 
was among the people, and the little regard _— 
the 
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the nation payed to papal authority, reſolved to A. e. 152. 
ſubmit, and implore the king's pardon, for which 

they agreed to preſent him with one hundred thou- 

ſand pounds ſterling. A committee of the convo- 

cation at Canterbury being appointed to draw up 

this act and petition, ſome individuals in the in- 

tereſt of the court, propoſed, that in this public 

act, the clergy ſhould own the king as protector 

and ſupreme head of the Anglicane church. This 
propoſal at firſt met with great oppoſition; and the 
conſideration of the affair was referred till their next 
meeting, when, by means of archbiſhop Warham, 
Thomas Cromwell, and others of the council, it Rerbert. 
was agreed, that the king ſhould be ſtiled ſupreme The Egli 
head of the church, as far as was agreeable to the dene ac- 
law of Chriſt, The convocation of the clergy in the king 2» 
the province of York reſolved alſo, to preſent his ſuptewe 


head of the 


majeſty with eighteen thouſand eight hundred church. 
pounds; but, as in the act they did not own the 
king's ſupremacy, they were given to underſtand, 
that their preſent would not be accepted; and they 
thought proper to follow the example of the other 
convocation. | 

Henry being ſatisfied with this acquiſition of 
power, indulged them with an ample pardon : bur, 
the commons refuſed to paſs the bill, unleſs the 
W /aity, who might be liable to the ſame proſecution, 
| ſhould be comprehended. The king being inform- aa. ya. 
d of this obſtacle, ſent a meſſage ro the commons, 
importing, that he was reſolved to be maſter of his 
own favours, which he would never grant upon 
compulſion; and the houſe dreading his diſplea- 
lure, paſſed the bill without further oppoſition. 
Thea he indulged the laity with an act of amneſty, 
which did not, however, include colleges and mo- 
naſteries for, theſe were afterwards obliged to pay 
Tor a Compoſition, The pope was now in ſuch an 
embarraſſed ſituation, that he did not know whar 


courle 
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A. c. 1537. courſe to follow. He by this time had fallen off 
from the emperor, who had decided againſt him in 
the affair of Ferrara. He ſaw Germany threatened . 
with an invaſion by the Turks, the Roman cathg. 
lic religion endangered by the progreſs of the re. 
formation; and an intimate union ſtill ſubſiſting 
between the kings of France and England: he 
therefore reſolved to wait in ſilence for a more 
favourable opportunity of retrieving his influence 
with the Engliſh nation, Henry, mean while, 
porogued the parliament, and ordered the deci- 
fions and writings in favour of the divorce to be 
printed and publiſhed, that all his ſubjects might 
underſtand the caſe before the next ſeſſion. Ay 
he paſſionately deſired to obtain Catherine's con- 
ſent to a ſeparation, he ſent ſeveral biſhops, and 
lay noblemen to perſuade her to wave her appeal; 
and, when they preſſed her to refer the cauſe to 
the deciſion of four ecclefiaſtics, and as many ſe- 
culars, ſhe ſaid ſhe would pray to God to ſend the 
king a quiet conſcience ; but, ſhe was his lawful 
wife, and would abide by her right, until the court 

Queen Ca- of Rome ſhould declare the contrary. Hen: 

merinee- finding her obſtinacy inſurmountable, deſired ſh: 

court. would chooſe her reſidence at any of his manours ; 
and ſhe anſwered, that to what place ſoever ſhe 
ſhould be removed, ſhe could not be removed 
from the ſtation of his wife. She firſt repaired to 
Moore, then to Eaſthamſtead, and afterwards to 
Ampthill. 
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